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If you believe in music 
you need a Victor-Victrola 


If you believe in the power of 
music to elevate your thoughts 
and broaden your intellect, to 
stir your imagination and quicken 
your emotions, to soothe your 
mind and lighten your toil, you 
can appreciate what it would 
mean to have a Victrola in your 
home. 

Music is no longer a luxury to 
be understood and enjoyed by a 
select few. Music has come to 
be an actual necessity in every 
home, and its foremost exponent 
today is the Victrola. 

With this wonderful instru- 
ment, you bring some music into 
your life each day toadd to your 
happiness and make your home 
more complete. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in 
reat variety of styles 
a mow $10 “4 $500 y Victor-Victrola WW Mahogany or 
A . XVI quartered oak 
Any Victor dealer 
in any city in the world will gladly demonstrate the 
) Victor-Victrola to you and play any music you wish to 
hear. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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| COhtiets Difference in Gocoas 
and Quality Gounts 


BAKERS COCOA 


IS THE STANDARD FOR PURITY 
AND DELICIOUS FLAVOR 


_ . Starting with carefully selected cocoa beans of 
high grade, skilfully blended, it is prepared by a 
perfect mechanical process, without the use of 
chemicals, dyes or artificial flavoring. 


It has the natural flavor and color of real cocog 


BECAUSE IT IS REAL 
WALTER BAKER & CO. itd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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i i have grown from a humble be: 
ginning less than a century ago, to 
the position of the greatest of the 
worlds silversmiths is a remarkable 
accomplishment. 


But, The Gorham Co's achievement has 

been more than a commercial success. 

AN It has marked a distinct advance in the 
AMERICAN art. standards of modern silversmithing: 


ACHIEVEMENT That is why Gorham Silverware is so 
safe to give —so Satisfactory to possess. 
The Gorham trade-mark > 
is never placed on a piece QUO 
of silverware, no matter how unimportant. 
that does not conform to the standard 
of quality that made Gorham's success. 


Silverware bearing this wellknown. trade- 
mark may be purchased from all im- 
portant jewelers. 
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‘he beggars are coming to town, 
Some in rags and some in tags, 
And some in velvet gowns 


CHAPTER I. 
AUGHLIN tried to raise his 
head, and failed. This inter- 
ested him so greatly that he 
kept still for some minutes. 
It had never happened to him 
attempt was also 
discovered by it 
and that 
to side. 
left slowly, and 
iced window stood 
could see the 
New 


Was 


The second 
that he 
Was Ola pillow, 


save 


a failure 
hat 1S head 
wuld turn from side 


He turned to the 
looked about. A latt 
open, and through it he 
boughs of trees. He was not in 
York, then. Before the window 
a table, with two bottles, a glass holding 
a clinical thermometer in some water, 
and an ice bag on it. Somebody must 
be ill. On either side of the table stood 
a straight white chair. He could not 

e beyond the chairs, so he looked at 
the curved piece of Mol that bound 
his vision, and found that it was the 
foot of ry bed he was lying on. He 
lool ced ¢ the bed covers. They were 
dainty sl pleasantly rosy. His hand 








on the rose-and-white-blocked spread 
seemed thin, and when he tried to lift 
it it was incredibly heavy. 

With much care, he turned his head 
to the right. There was an open door 
into a hall, and next to the door an 
engraving of “The Huguenot Lovers.” 
He could see the white scarf that the 
girl was trying to tie on her lover’s 
arm; he could even see the girl’s ago- 
nized face and the grave denial of her 
lover’s attitude 

“She should have made him wear it,” 
said Laughlin aloud “What else is 
the use of love?” 

\t the sound of his voice there came 
a sudden quick breath from some one 
in the room, and over the foot of the 
bed there rose a girl’s head and shoul- 
ders. The head had reddish hair and 
wide dark eyes and a young mouth. 
The shoulders were covered with some 
kind of thin stuff that left the 
white neck collarless. 

Laughlin stared at the young face in 
astonishment. He could not recall hav- 
ing seen it before; yet it seemed fa- 
miliar—as if it had haunted him in 
troubled dreams. He tried to think this 
out, and, failing, he said: 


green 
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“Are you pasted on that footboard, 
or have you a body?” 

A soft young laugh rippled across 
the bed to him. 

“I’m just pinned on,” said a young 
voice. “I pop up whenever anybody 
talks.” 

“Whenever anybody talks of love, 
you mean,” said Laughlin. “You 
popped up as I said the word.” 

The dark eyes under the girl’s red- 
dish hair lightened with approval. She 
gave a fleeting glance at the picture of 
the girl whose love had been of so little 
use. 

“Yes,” she said demurely ; “if I were 
anything else but a head pinned on a 
footboard, I couldn’t be moved by such 
a thing.” 

“By Jove! What has love to do with 
the head? However, I’m glad you can 
be moved by it. Is this your room?” 

“No; this is our guest room.” 

“You can’t imagine how curious | 
am over my being in your guest room. 
The last thing I recall was that inter- 
minable Long Island road and an ‘in- 
ordinate thirst. Then there was a lawn 
with a driveway and a big, vine-covered 
well. Did I fall into the well as they 
do in the fairy tales, and find you in 
this room at the bottom?” 

“You almost fell into the well. 
found you unconscious _ beside 
You’ve been very ill, which wa 
enough; but we’ve not k1 
about you, which was 
know your 


natie 


even 
one letter in your pocket, and we wrote 
to that address, but there 
answer, and there was nobody else to 
notify, so we just had to do the best 
we could. We were horribly afraid you 
might not—get well. I am so glad you 
are mending.” 

“My word!” said Laughlin lamely. 

“You’re not to talk,” said the girl. 

“I’m not talking. But I may give 
you my name, mayn’t I? It’s Reuben 
Morris Laughlin, and I live on Madison 
Avenue, New York.” 

“Is there anybody. worrying about 
your absence? You’ve been here in this 
bed, delirious and unconscious, for quite 
a while.” 


nas been no 


“Nobody will worry.” Laughlin 
mused a minute. One woman might 
worry; yet even she was used to hear- 
ing seldom from him. “I live alone, 
and my nearest relative is an aunt. 
She’s at Indian Head Club, and I was 
driving there from Boston.” 

It was strictly true that Laughlin had 
been driving to Indian Head Club, but 
not to see his aunt. The head on the 
footboard nodded. 

“Yes, the address in your pocket was 
Mrs. Robert Graybrook, Seacrest, In- 
dian Head Club. We wrote her.” 

Laughlin considered this; then he 
said: *‘Mrs. Graybrook is not my aunt. 
My aunt is Mrs. Schuyler Morris. Per- 
haps you know her?” 

“IT know who she is; I mean I have 
read about her in the social notes. Do 


” 


you want me to write to her: 

Laughlin deliberated. ‘“She’s fussy; 
but if it will help any—take me off 
your hands, or anything like that—I 
should like to have her know. I must 
be an awful nuisance. It’s simply a 
rotten shame to have imposed on you 
this way—just falling in a heap in your 
well.” 

The girl shook her head. “You 
haven’t been a nuisance; you’ve been 
an experience.” 

“Oh!” 

“And we don’t have so very 
experiences on the edge of this little 
Long Island village.” 

t 


’s very good of you to put it that 


many 


Che girl’s voice lowered. “I couldn't 
put it that way if you weren’t so much 
better.” 

“IT must have been getting sick for 
two or three weeks. I remember an 
all-used-up sort of feeling, but I didn’t 
like to give in to it. I’d been camping 
up in the White Mountains, and _ it 
didn’t seem right to be done up by a 
little thing like that, so I set out to 
motor to Indian Head. I began to get 
shaky the day after I left Boston, but 
I thought that if I kept on, all that out- 
door air would cure me. What was 
the matter?” 

“Typhoid.” 

“Oh! And have you—— 
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“We had a trained nurse for the 
worst of it, but she left yesterday. 
There are just two of us—my aunt and 
myself. My aunt is Miss Bertha Gil- 
bert, and I am May.” 

“It looks, Miss May, as if I were 
under the trifling obligation of my life 
itself to you and your aunt.” 

“It looks as if I must make you 
keep still. I’m going downstairs now 
for your broth.” 

But though with the girl’s departure 
Laughlin was obliged to cease talking, 
he did not keep still. As his strength 
permitted him, he turned restlessly on 
his pillow, striving to recall the lost 
days when he must have been so great 
a care to these strangers on whose door- 
step he had fallen. Dim memories be- 
gan to return to him. A man’s voice 
giving directions; thirst and pain and 
dream-haunted silences. 

It was a pity that he had not reached 
Indian Head. He wondered why Crys- 
tine had not answered Miss Gilbert’s 
letter. Perhaps, after all, Crystine was 
not at Indian Head, or perhaps Gray- 
brook had returned, or her brother had 
intervened. He had never liked Lans- 
dell. Surely there was some way in 
which Crystine could have sent word 
if she knew of his illness. It would be 
nice to see her now. Laughlin sighed. 

And then the doorway was filled by 
a young figure in pale green, with a 
flushed flower face and sweet, deep 
eyes. A cup of broth was put on a ta- 
le beside his bed, an arm slipped under 
his pillow, and he was fed spoonfuls of 
hot liquid as if he had been a baby. 
The flower face was very close to him; 
the dark eyes smiled encouragement, 
and Laughlin forgot that he was ill and 
in a strange house; and even Crystine 
became but a dim and troublous mem- 
ory. 
“The doctor is downstairs,” said the 
girl, as he finished his broth. ‘He’s 
talking with Aunt Bertha. They’ll come 
He’s the village doctor, 


up presently 
who 


but he’s a good one, and it is he 
really saved your life.” 

“But, smiled Laughlin, 
“I’ve always heard that recovery in 
typhoid depends on good nursing.” 


you see,” 


“You’ve had three nurses, and part 
of the time even the doctor helped. 
Here he comes now.” 

Preceding the doctor, there’ entered 
the room a broad and billowy woman, 
with a face whose pleasantness was a 
matter of upward-turning lines and soft 
color. She smiled down at Laughlin 
with warm approval. 

“See, doctor,” she said, “your pre- 
dictions are quite true.” 

The doctor’s bright little eyes sig- 
naled approval; one capable hand shook 
down the clinical thermometer and 
thrust it into Laughlin’s mouth; the 
other hand fell on his pulse. 

“A fine constitution!” said the doc- 
tor. “Not a flaw in it; no used-up 
strength, no dissipated vitality, but 
clean, healthy youth. I congratulate 
you.” 

When the thermometer was removed, 
Laughlin immediately seized the oppor- 
tunity of putting a masculine intelli- 
gence on what was becoming a pressing 
difficulty. 

“But, doctor, consider the burden I 
must be. I hate to have it last longer 
than necessary. . Isn’t there a hospital 
near, where I can be moved?” 

“There is not. And if there were 
you couldn’t be moved.” 

“Well, then, a nurse to relieve them.” 

“You’ve had a nurse, but she had to 
leave, and we have not been successful 
in getting another.” 

The doctor did not add that the cost 
of the nurse had been a bit too much 
for the household’s slender resources. 

Laughlin answered at once: “Who 
paid for her, doctor?” 

“Miss Gilbert.” 

“Then, Miss Gilbert, you will let me 
draw you a check as soon as I can 
write ?”’ 

“Surely, Mr. Laughlin. For the rest, 
you won't need much more nursing 
now. The doctor comes twice a day, 
and he'll stay long enough to do any- 
thing for you that we can’t do; and 
May and I are competent nurses; be- 
sides, if you keep on as you have been 
doing, the doctor will let you sit up 
soon.” 

“But doctor,” urged 


don’t you see, 
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Laughlin, “I can’t give so much trou- 
ble? I've already exceeded all limits.” 

“Nonsense!” said the doctor. “A 
young man can always repay his obli- 
gations. It'll give you something to 
think of while you're convalescing. 
You can ask them to visit you.” 

Laughlin turned his head to look at 
the two women. 

“Perhaps you will?” 

Miss Gilbert smiled down at him. 
“Will it make you feel more comfort- 
able if we promise to think it over?” 

“Yes, it will.” 

“Very well, then.” 


CHAPTER II. 

Convalescence destroys the sense of 
proportion. To Laughlin, clad in a 
flowered robe that the doctor had 
bought for him in the village, the day 
that he crept from his bed to a chair 
was a very great day. The inevitable 
glass of milk every two hours was also 
abandoned on that day, and he dined on 


custard and gelatin—a feast graced by 


sun 
eyes 


a young dryad whose hair the 
touched to gold fire, and whose 
were bright with gayety when they rest- 
ed on Laughlin’s lank figure. 

“Are we going to read this after- 
noon?” said Laughlin, as May lifted 
his tray and paused in the door. 

“We've read almost everything. 
‘Prue and I’ and ‘Love and Skates’ are 
all that left. Unless you want 
poetry.” 

“Let’s try both,” suggested Laughlin. 
‘Love and Skates’ isn’t very long. 
What poetry is there?” 

“Byron and Coventry Patmore. You 
know, they’re my father’s books, and 
he died a good many years ago. Aunt 
Bertha doesn’t read much.” 

“T never read either Byron or your 
friend Patmore.” Laughlin gave a mo- 
ment’s silence to the memory of the 
father long dead; then he smiled into 
the daughter’s eyes. “But I should like 
to read them this afternoon.” 

“You may only sit up an hour.” 

“IT know. But I may have several 
pillows, and I can listen as well one 
way as another. Tell me, what do you 


are 


‘ 


do all the wretched time you’re not 
in here?” 

“I? I help with the housework and 
the garden, and sew and read, and study 
some. I have only been through the 
high school, so there are a good many 
things left for me to study.” 

“Such ast’ 

But May grew shy. 

“Have you spent all these twenty 
years of your life in this village?” 
Laughlin asked. 

“Almost; but some day I’m going 
about. Aunt Bertha promises me that 
I may when I’m twenty-one.” 

“Haven’t you been lonely ?” 

“No, not very. I’ve always been so 
busy.” 

“But music and pictures and other 
girls and parties—have you had none 
of these?” 

“Yes; pictures I’ve always known, 
and I’ve kept up my music. There 
aren’t very many young people for me 
in the village. The few nice men go 
to New York to live, and the girls go 
away to school.” 

Laughlin began to see a way of re- 
turning his incalculable obligation. 
“You and your aunt will have to make 
me a visit the very moment I am well. 
You can come to Indian Head—it’s no 
end of a jolly club—and if you don’t 
like to visit me you can visit Mrs. Mor- 
ris, my aunt. Then you shall meet a 
lot of girls—girls that will interest you 
—and I'll see to it that you know the 
best fellows in New York. We'll dance 
and swim and sail and golf, and I'll 
spend all my time waiting on you in 
memory of the million steps you've 
taken for me, to say nothing of the 
hundreds of glasses of milk you’ve 
made me swallow.” 

May looked down at the tray in her 
hand. “What fun! I read of those 
things in the Sunday papers, and some- 
times in the magazines, but I never 
really believed that I could ever be a 
part of them.” 

“Oh, you’ll be the whole of them if 
I can get you to Indian Head.” 

“T don’t suppose Aunt Bertha will 

” 


go. 
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“You could go without her if my 
aunt chaperoned you.” 

“That’s quite too good to be true!” 

May carried her tray downstairs to 
the kitchen, where Miss Bertha was 
waiting. As she wiped the dishes, May 
enlarged upon the kindness of the in- 
vitation that had been proffered them, 
and the wonder of its possibilities. 

“But, May, my dear, you can’t ac- 
cept a some-day invitation. You must 
wait until Mr. Laughlin is more defi- 
nite, and even then there are a good 
many difficulties in the way.” 

“Surely there are none that we can’t 
overcome. We'll never have another 
chance like this, Aunt Bertha. Nobody 
will ever come here with an aunt that 
lives at Indian Head, and certainly no- 
body will feel that they owe us all the 
things Mr. Laughlin has promised me. 
You don‘t know how much I want just 
to see the way those people live, the 
way they dress and act and talk.” 

Miss Bertha sighed. “I know, dear. 
If your father had lived, your life 
wouldn’t have been lived this way. but 
what are we to do? We haven't much 
money, and we have this house. There 
doesn’t seem much else to do but to live 
in it and make our money go as far as 
we can. I don’t believe we have the 
proper clothes for a visit of this kind 
should Mr. Laughlin really mean to in- 
vite us. It wouldn’t be so bad for you 
—you have youth, and you are pretty— 
but I—I couldn’t go, and how could 
go alone?” 

\unt Bertha, there is that two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars mother left for 
me.” 

“IT was saving it 
said Aunt Bertha. 

“But who knows if I'll ever need a 
trousseau? And here is a big, big event 
that I want so much—oh, can’t it be 
done somehow, Aunt Bertha? Spend 
a hundred of it on your own clothes, 
, and the rest fs 

“But the women you would be going 
among, May, spend two hundred on one 
it’s not as if you were visiting 
in some home where you wouldn’t be 
subjected to crititism. You’re on pa- 
rade in such a club.” 


ul 


for a trousseau,” 


deat 


frown 


Yet she had not the heart to deny 
the eager young voice and the appealing 
face. 

“T’ll think it over, my dear. It would 
be an opportunity for you. I'll see.” 

What Miss Bertha called the oppor- 
tunity was not a thing that she would 
have cared to put in words to May, 
since it was concerned almost wholly 
with Laughlin. It might well be that 
her young charge would never meet 
this kind of man again. He had entered 
their narrowed life as the result of an 
amazing accident, and such things did 
not happen twice. The matter—for 
Miss Bertha could not bring herself to 
describe more vividly what Laughlin’s 
acquaintance with May was—had begun 
auspiciously. In her simple way, Miss 
Bertha had done all that she could to 
further the good beginning. She had 
seen that May’s few frocks were al- 
ways fresh; that Laughlin’s tray was 
carried to him by May, and never by 
herself; that the distribution of house- 
hold duties should leave May free in 
the afternoons—those long afternoons 
when the sun shone in through the open 
windows and the early summer sent its 
tempting fragrance about the two who 
spent the hours pleasing each other, 
sometimes reading, sometimes talking, 
sometimes silent. 

When night came and Laughlin was 
left to his own, fancies, it was wonder- 
ful how they reproduced the uneventful 
hours of the day \ certain slim and 


graceful figure 


f other days began to 


fade from Laughlin’s mind. Gray eyes, 
witl i a yere replaced b 

es; a thin and subtle mouth by 
provocative 


clouds l 
brown on 
laughing red lips and a 
chin. 

There was, of course, nobody like 
Crystine Graybrook. She was wonder- 
ful; she knew every corner of his mind, 
where to quiet, and where to sting. She 
knew his moods, and the things he liked 
and the things he hated. But there was 
Graybrook, after all. There was not 
much of him, it is true, and it 
shame that she should have to consider 
him at all; yet he was there in the back- 
ground, and that got on a man’s nerves 


r g 
at times. not quite right, argue 


Was a 


It was 
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it as you might; a man felt like a dog 
sometimes. She was married even if 
her husband did neglect her, and even 
if there seemed to be no other woman 
in the world half as interesting as she 
was. After all, a girl might prove as 
interesting after you got to know her, 
and it would be his own fault if he did 
not know this girl pretty well. 

He wondered if he could ever forget 
the sound of her voice as it hesitated 
over some old love phrase of Win- 
throp’s, or some quaint bit of Jane Aus- 
ten, long since forgotten in the hurried 
demand of a new novel a week. The 
voice had not the velvet suavity of 
Crystine’s tones, but it was frank and 
sweet. No subtlety lay behind the 
brown eyes, but Laughlin began to 
wonder why he had ever thought that 
subtlety was attractive. It must be 
deucedly uncomfortable in a wife; a 
man could never be sure of things that 
no man likes to doubt. 

Laughlin even found himself won- 
dering how it would seem to be a girl's 
first lover—a girl who was sweet and 
gentle. Yes, Crystine could be tender 
—exquisitely so—yet she used it as a 
perilous weapon; it was the tenderness 
of an August dusk after a blazing after- 
noon. But. this young May had the 
tenderness of her name month, of a 
day when spring trembles in the air. 
From how many men who had cared 
for her had Crystine learned her gift? 
She used it too well for it to have been 
unconscious. May used hers not at all. 
Was there, after all, fate, some 
Providence, something more _ than 
chance, that shaped the small things of 
-a man’s life to a moral awakening? 
How smooth her cheek was; how 
charmingly the hair grew about her 
forehead; how shy her eyes were! 
Laughlin would drift off to sleep more 
and more content with every day that 
brought him his returning health, 


some 


CHAPTER III. 
Miss Bertha came into the room with 
the morning post. 
“Two letters,” she said, “in the same 
handwriting—one for me, and one for 
you, Mr. Laughlin.” 


Across the room Laughlin could see 
the heavy gray paper of the envelope, 
and a faint flush came into his face. As 
he broke the seal he seemed to May, 
who was watching him, to be older by 
several years than she had thought him. 
It was not a long letter, and May saw 
him read it through once rapidly, and 
again more slowly. 

Miss Bertha looked 
note at Laughlin. 

“Shall I read mine?” she said. 

“Do, please.” 


over her own 


“My Dear Miss Gitpert: When your very 
kind note came, telling me of Reuben Laugh- 
lin’s illness, I had been called suddenly to Bar 
Harbor. It followed me there and_ back 
again to Indian Head, which will explain my 
delay in answering It is wonderful that 
Reuben should have found such care as 
yours. We, who are his friends, are more 
than grateful. | “Pe 

“With your kind permission, I am coming 
to thank you in person, and to see for my- 
self if there is not some way in which I can 
help you. May I come on Thursday? Yours 
gratefully, CrYSTINE GRAYBROOK 

“Seacrest, Long Island.” 

May looked at Laughlin, who was 
tearing his own letter into bits. 

“Why, this is Thursday! It’s to-day 
that she’s coming. How will she 
come ?” 

“She'll motor over, I 
not far by automobile. 
old friend.” 

“T’ll go downstairs,” said Miss 
tha, “and see that everything looks right 
ther« You straighten up here, M 
and then youd better put on a cle 
frock—your new Perhaps 
Mrs. Graybrook will stay to luncheon.” 

“Do tell me about her,” May urged, 
as she moved about the room, making tt 
orderly. “Is it her husband who has 
charge of the English embassy ?” 

“Yes, during the illness of the am- 
bassador. He’s an Englishman, and has 
always been in the diplomatic service. 
She’s an American.” 

“Does she live in Washington ?” 

“Oniy when she can’t help herself. 
She doesn’t like Washington.” 

“Where does she live, then?” 

“Some of the time in London, and 
some in Paris. Her half brother is Neil 
Lansdell, the artist. She likes to be 


suppose. It’s 
She’s a’ very 


Ber- 


ay, 


t 


white one. 
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where he is. He knows everybody in 
the world worth knowing. He’s over 
here now to do some American women, 
so Mrs. Graybrook has opened up their 
house at Indian Head—really for Lans- 
dell.” 

“Neil Lansdell! I know who he is. 
I've known his name for a long time. 
My father knew him when he lived in 
London.” 

“Oh, that’s why you're interested in 
the English embassy. Do you know 
anything more about Lansdell than his 
name ?”’ 

“A little.” May turned to an old 
desk at the end of the room. She took 
out a drawer that held old papers, and 
from it she drew the picture of a man 
that had been cut from a magazine. 
“T’ve had this a year or two. I cut it 
out of an article on Mr. Lansdell’s 
work. He is said to drag the most hid- 
den characteristics from people’s faces 
and put them on his canvases, isn’t he?” 

“T don’t know,” Laughlin answered. 
“He seems to interest a good many peo- 


ple, but I don’t care much for studios 
and pictures and that sort of thing.” 
He looked at the picture May handed 


him—a thin, brooding face, with 
straight, quiet lips and a dominant chin. 
“He’s a hungry-looking chap. I don’t 
like him very much.” 

“How well do you know him?” 

“We isn’t a man you get to 
well. I’ve run into him in Paris. 
did you keep his picture?” 

May turned and put the 
ture back in the desk drawer 

“Because my father knew 
then, I liked his looks. I’ve never seen 
any be dy like him. He looks the artist. 
He has the same kind of face my father 
had.” 

She did not add that since Laughlin’s 
arrival a different type of man threat- 
ened to replace the artist ideal. 

“Your father——” 

ut whatever Laughlin was about to 
inquire was lost in the sound of an au- 
tomobile horn and the crunch of wheels 
on the gravel road below the window 

“There!” said May. ‘There she is!” 

Laughlin turned his head to the door. 
Downstairs they heard a new voice, in 


know 


Why 
away, 


him: na 
ilk, alld, 


a luncheon 


answer to Miss Bertha’s greeting—a 
low voice with a faint huskiness infi- 
nitely attractive. 

“He’s sitting up?” they heard the 
new voice say as the two women mount- 
ed the staircase. ‘What good news that 
is!” 

Then the doorway framed a glowing 
figure of rose and white. From behind 
Laughlin’s chair, May caught a glimpse 
of feathery gold hair under a rose hat, 
of gray eyes long-lashed and inviting, 
of red lips and white skin. But even 
in the moment of her first curiosity, 
May wondered if the rose-and-golden 
lady did not know her own effective- 
ness, for she stood in the doorway, it 
seemed to May, a little too long; then 
she moved slowly, and with no word of 
greeting, toward the man in the chair. 
Only when she was quite close to 
Laughlin did she put out her hands, and 
he took them and smiled at her. 

“It’s nice to have you come, Crys- 
tine,” he said. 

But even then she only looked at him 
as if she could not quite believe that it 
was really he who, white and thin, sat 
smiling at her from unfamiliar sur- 
roundings. Laughlin stirred uneasily. 

“This is Miss May Gilbert, Crystine. 
Miss May has been one of my nurses; 
I owe one-third of my life to her.” 

Crystine looked over Laughlin’s head 
at May. 

“How wonderful! 
caring for him so! You must 
to claim the third of his life 
He’s so changed 
couldn’t realize it at first.” 

Laughlin turned about to look for 
Miss Bertha, but she had gone down- 
stairs, concluding that she was to have 
guest for whom careful 
preparations must be made. Mrs. Gray- 
brook turned back to Laughlin as if she 
could no longer keep her eyes from 
him. She seemed to have forgotten 
May 

“They’ve all been asking about you, 
Reuben. I'm going to take you back 
with me to convalesce at Seacrest just 
as soon as you can be moved. All the 
old crowd are at Indian Head—the 
Jeffreys, and the archdeacon, and the 


To think of your 
be sure 
that he 
that | 


owes you 
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Thornes. Nadine and Wrexford 
Thorne will get back from their wed- 
ding trip next month.” 

“No!” said Laughlin, sitting up. 
“Will they be at Indian Head, too? 
Won’t Aunt Serena hate it! She hoped 
Nadine would have to live in Boston 
after she married. Who won the yacht 
race?” 

“Percy Jeffrey. It was a jolly race. 
We watched it from Carlton Thorne’s 
boat. I wish you had been there. A 
dozen of the girls asked for you. Mrs. 
Sheffield Wayne is having a_ house 
party, and she’s collected every pretty 
girl in town. Wherever she goes there 
are a dozen buzzing men.” 

May made a movement toward the 
door. The two before her had drifted 
into another world—a world in which 
she had no place. Mrs. Graybrook 
looked up. 

“These people don’t 
Miss May, but, you see, they are 
Reuben’s old friends. Neil is staying 
with me, Reuben.” She turned pleas- 
antly to May. “Neil is my brother. He 
hates all the dances and races and 
things that Reuben is missing—or, 
rather, he hates the way the women run 
after him when I beguile him into going 
anywhere. I don’t believe he would 
stay at Indian Head at all if he weren't 
so busy.” 

“Miss May knows all about your 
brother, and approves of him.” 

May held her breath for fear the 
story of the picture cut from the maga- 
zine might be given to the gray-eyed 
lady who was looking at her so atten- 
tively. The eyes were soft and lumi- 
nous; yet, young as she was, May felt 
that there would be ‘no lenience there, 
and certain fine intuitions warned her 
against confidence. But Laughlin did 
not betray her. 

“What keeps Lansdell so busy at In- 
dian Head—a woman?” 

“Yes,” mocked Mrs. Graybrook. 
“But not the kind of woman who would 
keep you at Indian Head.” 

May saw a quick look flash between 
them. 

“He’s painting a lady who doesn’t 
think that he makes her hair yellow 


interest you, 


enough. I’ve advised him to use the 
same peroxide the lady does. I think 
she only wants to prolong her sittings. 
It’s apt to be that way with Neil’s 
women clients.” 

“Who on earth?” 
rupted. 

Mrs. Graybrook laughed. “Who? 
Why, your excellent aunt, Mrs. Mor- 
ris!” 

“Aunt Serena! 


Laughlin inter- 


she ever 


How did 


persuade herself to part with enough 
money to be painted by Lansdell?” 
Neil. 


present 


has 
takes 


She says he 
American 


“She saw 
manners no 
time to have.” 

May turned shyly to Laughlin. 

“You and Mrs. Graybrook must have 
many things to talk about. Will you 
mind if I run downstairs and help Aunt 
3ertha? You'll stay to luncheon with 
us, won’t you, Mrs. Graybrook? Per- 
haps the doctor will let Mr. Laughlin 
come downstairs to luncheon since it’s 
a festival occasion. I'll telephone him.” 

“T shall be so glad to stay,” said Crys- 
tine. “Come back as soon as you can.” 

May slipped out into the hall. At 
the corner of the stairway where she 
turned to go downstairs she gave a look 
back into the room she had left. The 
rose-clad figure was bending over the 
man in the chair. In the hall below, 
May stood still for a moment, pressing 
her fingers against her eyes; and the 
fingers were wet. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Crystine Graybrook from the 
desk where she had been writing a let- 
ter to Miss Gilbert, and moved out on 
the veranda with the letter in her hand. 
On the terrace below the veranda, 
where the roses clung to the edge of 
the cliff, a man walked to and fro, 
smoking. Crystine watched him a mo- 
ment; then she called: 

“Neil, come here a minute, will you?’ 

The man threw his cigarette away, 
and came toward her. He had the same 
suppleness of movement that she her- 
self had, the same slim, elastic strength 
capable of defying age, the same lumi- 

>. 


rose 


> 
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nous gray eyes; yet no one could have 
said that he looked like Crystine. 

“Your fair lady has finally gone? 
She takes a long time about her depar- 
tures.” 

Lansdell frowned. 
Morris?” 

“I conclude from your appearance 
that the sitting didn’t please you.” 

Lansdell watched a large, tawny cat 
move languidly along the top of the 
terrace railing. Then he said: “You 
wanted to ask me something?” 

“Yes. Would it disturb you if, be- 
side Reuben Laughlin, whom I expect 
to-morrow, I invited a young girl to 
spend two or three weeks here?” 

“A young girl?” 

His inflection separated girls from 
Crystine’s usual world. 

“Yes. You recall, I told you that 
when I ran over to the farmhouse 
where Reuben was taken ill I found 
him much troubled over how he was 
to discharge his obligation to the two 
women who had nursed him so devot- 
edly. I suggested a diamond brooch, 
or a gift of some kind, but he didn’t 
seem to think that they would take it. 
Then I] told him to make up a party 
for his yacht that would include them, 
but he said that he had already invited 
them to spend a month as his guests at 
the club, and that they didn’t seem to 
think they could.” 

“Most extraordinary this 
\merican one, that all favors of hos- 

i must be returned at once in 


“You mean Mrs. 


idea, 


tality 

ke shape.” 

“I’m not the father of my country’s 
customs,” said Crystine impatiently. 

“You're certainly the mother of your 
own inventions. And if, as I suppose, 
you’re about to shoulder young Laugh- 
lin's obligations for him, I should say 
you were fast becoming a necessity to 
him.” 

“It won't disturb you, then, if I ask 
this Miss Gilbert to come?” 

“Why should it? It merely makes 
me mildly curious. In the case of her 
coming, I suppose Laughlin’s obliga- 
tion passes over to you. You doubtless 
prefer to have him indebted to you than 
to a strange young girl.” 


“You're not about 
Reuben.” 

“I don’t think he’s very good for 
you.” He stopped in the act of light- 
ing another cigarette, and regarded her 
thoughtfully. “But perhaps you’re be- 
ginning to find that out for yourself, 
which would be much better than the 
word of another. Are you by any 
chance planning to marry Laughlin to 
this young girl nurse that you arrange 
to have them in the house together fol- 
lowing her great service to him?” 

Crystine turned sharply. 

“I? What have I to do with Reuben’s 
marrying ?” 

“Is the girl pretty ?” 

“Tf you like girl prettiness.” 

“T like character, and I don’t always 
find it in the girls trained for the kind 
of life led—well, over there.” Lansdell 
waved his hand in a direction that 
might be either the club or New York 
itself. “Why should you burden your- 
self during a visit from Laughlin with 
a strange young girl—unless, perhaps, 
she is a real girl?” 

“She’s just off the farm, if that seems 
real to you.” 

“Well bred?” 

“She moves about without knocking 
things over, and doesn’t talk much.” 

“It must have been most interesting 
to Laughlin to be nursed for weeks by 
a real girl—an absolutely new diet. 
You can’t tell what a thing like that will 
It sometimes makes 
them over, unless their appetites 
been permanently spoiled.” He _ re- 
moved his attentive eyes from her face, 
and looked about the rose-crowned cliff. 
“And at this very relaxing season of 
the year, too—a real mating season. 
Fancy the long country drives in a one- 
horse shay; no sixty-horse power to 
keep a man from noticing the color of 
a girl’s cheeks. And the first strolls 
down the lane, measured to a convales- 
cent’s returning strength ; and the pleas- 
ant evenings on a real vine-covered 
porch—no veranda, but a porch. How 
long has it been since you paid this 
visit ?” 

Crystine did not answer at once. She 
stooped and picked up the cat which 


pleasant 


very 


do with a man 


have 
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and stroked it 
“It isn’t that 


had come close to her, 
a moment; then she said: 
kind of girl.” 

“As bad as 
that kind of man.” 


that! But Laughlin is 
He brought his eyes 
back to her face. Under its clear white 
a flush had crept. “He may also be 
the kind that, when he is sick, a saint 
he would be; and isn’t it both saintly 
and also conventional, when you are un- 
married and a girl saves your life, to 
ask her to marry you? I suppose he 
had a pretty clear field. At least, none 
of his friends or his relatives were 
there.” 

Crystine rubbed the cat’s neck. 

“None of his friends, no; but Serena 
Morris drove over day before 
day.” 

“And who told Mrs. 
—you?” 

“Your ability at implication might al- 
most be called insidious. It was natu- 
ral that Reuben’s aunt should hear of 
so astonishing a thing as Reuben’s fall- 
ing unconscious on a strange doorsill. 
\nd since it was Serena Morris, it was 
natural that she should suspect 
sentimental complications, and 
forth to rescue Reuben from whatever 
threatened him.” 

“Ah,” mused Lansdell, “I perceive 
that the young man’s friends, though 
not present, were yet able to safeguard 
him from too hastily mortgaging his fu- 
ture—or1 it must 
have been rather ite 

“Oh, Serena ; 
things She has ; 
perceptions of a rhin 
to tea with me yester day to relate her 
experience. You weren’t here unfortu- 
nately. Instead of quietly thanking 
Reuben’s hostesses in the name of the 
family, and perhaps offering to return 
their kind hospitality, she offered t 
them for all the nursing they had done, 
and, of course, she insulted tl 
Reuben could do nothing else 
her out of the house. Sh 
it with his arm around 
waist. \fter that there 
more talk of a visit to Indian Head 
may be hard you to understand, 
in this distressing predicament, 


yester- 


Morris about it 


also 
hi 
48) 


saving his sot Dut 


») Dal 
i 4\ 


( 


kind to him 
his own family, 
In fact, he tele- 


people who had been 
practically insulted by 
Reuben turned to me. 
phoned me. And now 
reasons that you have 
ously to elicit.” 

‘Ah, yes. It’s a rescue. Why should 
budding romance be nipped in the bud 
for lack of its great constituent—pro- 
pinquity?” He leaned forward, took 
the cat from her arm, and dropped it 
on the floor. hate to see your kind 
of woman pet a cat.” 

“Why?” Crystine demanded. 

“A woman who is indirect—or shall 
we say subtle ?—should let cats alone. 
When does your real girl come?” 

“To-morrow.” There was enmity in 
the look with which Crystine returned 
his amused glance. “I’ve never known 
you to be so disagreeable about an 
body. Serena Morris must have g 
on your badly. She'll marry 
you one of days if she can have 
reat an effect on you as this.” 

it’s the whole family that 
rasps my nerves.” 

“You mean Reuben? 

“That’s twice in the last few minutes 
that you’ve asked for an explanation. 
You so rarely have to. I told you 
Laughlin wasn’t good for you.” 

“You're insufferable, Neil, 
mood. What has Reuben to do 


ur suggestive- 


you have all the 
tried so ingenu- 


nerves 
these 


y 
~ 


in this 
with 


] se all 7 ual 

and much of your 

acute intellige: matter that re- 
lates to him.” 

Crystine tur 


» the house in 
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to New York with Aunt Bertha to buy 
clothes for her visit. She had spent 
about fifty dollars, but summer frocks 
were cheaper than winter ones, and the 
money had gone a long way. 

With the vision of Mrs. Graybrook, 
in her rose silk draperies and her hat 
heavy with roses, still vivid in her mind, 
May had begged for a rose linen trav- 
eling suit and a rose hat. But as she 
looked at herself in the glass now she 
wondered if another color would not 
have been better. The rose of her hat 
somehow deadened the color of her 
hair. In the shop the hat had seemed 
smart. The girl who had sold it to her 
had been much pleased with it, and the 
shaded lights had made it seem very 
becoming. And for all her care her 
linen gown was creased in a dozen 
places. It looked untidy, and it seemed 
to have the same deadening effect on 
her skin that the hat had on her hair. 
In her simple dressing at home she had 
given small thought to such matters; 
but, then, it was never necessary to look 
one’s best at home. 

“Port Wilson!” called the brakeman; 
and the car came to a stop. 

Standing on the platform, May cast a 
quick glance about the station—at the 
hatless young girls in dainty lingerie 
frocks, at the matrons in their modish 
tailored suits, the men in their flannels, 
and farther off the long file of waiting 
automobiles, with an occasional run- 
about whose restless horse was held by 
a liveried groom. She heard the chat- 
ter and laughter of gay greetings and 

he salutations 
of arriving guests. This was the train 
that brought the men from the city, and 
there was always a crowded station for 
its arrival. 

May shrank a little closer to the side 
of the car. Then she saw a tall young 
man coming toward her, and the glow 
of excitement in her face deepened. He 
separated her from the outpouring pas- 
sengers, and, with a_ pleasant little 
phrase of welcome, he guided her to- 
ward an automobile where Mrs. Gray- 
brook sat watching them. As she 
reached the automobile, May had a mo- 
ment’s panic. It may have come from 


neighborly questions and t 


Laughlin’s quick, puzzled look at her, or 
from Crystine’s slow smile, or perhaps 
from both. Crystine’s hand went out 
in a charming gesture of welcome, and 
May was drawn to the seat beside her 
hostess, while the softest of inquiries 
were made about her journey and her 
aunt. 

When she had answered, May stole 
a shy glance at Laughlin. He seemed 
much improved. His face was round- 
ing out, and his color returning.. As 
she looked at him, he gave her another 
curious glance. For Laughlin was much 
disturbed. Somehow this girl, with the 
sallow face under her unbecoming. hat, 
with her slimness hidden by an unskill- 
fully cut coat, was utterly different 
from the soft-eyed girl who had read 
to him and talked with him and driven 
with him only last week through a 
world ablaze with blossoms. 

Laughlin had no idea where the dif- 
ference lay, though he observed that it 
became more marked when May took 
her place beside Crystine. He won- 
dered if it was because Crystine, in her 
soft gray gown, with its lace collar and 
cuffs, looked so quiet and tranquil. He 
watched the girl a little more closely as 
the automobile began to climb the hill 
leading to the bluff on which Seacrest 
was built, for May forgot herself and 
those about her entirely in the beauty 
surrounding her. Sea and sky and bold 
cliffs hung with roses, tawny sand and 
the soft green of birch trees against the 
darker firs ravished her quick sense of 
beauty. She took a long breath. 

“How beautiful!” 

Then a turn of the road brought the 
house before her, and she felt her heart 
quicken. Here at last was the kind of 
house that she had dreamed of. It was 
long and low and cool-looking, gray 
and green, the color of the trees in the 
background. It had wide verandas and 
flower-bordered terraces and many win- 
dows. In a moment she would enter it 
to live there a while among people as 
far removed from her own manner of 
living as they well could be. A mount- 
ing excitement held her. There was 
no new thing that she encountered that 
did not interest her—the way the butler 
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came from the hall to take her bag, the 
way Mrs. Graybrook spoke to him, the 
appearance of the veranda with ‘its rugs 
and its lounging chairs and its maga- 
zine-strewn tables. 

“We'll stop on the veranda for tea,” 
said Crystine, “while Whetson unpacks 
for you. Whetson? She is my maid. 
Let Brooks have your keys, Miss May.” 

“My keys?” 

“Your trunk keys, my dear.” 

May hunted through her pocketbook, 
and produced a key, and for a moment 
her panic returned while she wondered 
if there was anything in the trunk that 
she would not want \Vhetson to see. 

Brooks presently returned with the 
tea tray. 

“Did you tell Mr. Lansdell we were 
having tea out here, Brooks?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Graybrook. He’s coming 
now.” 

May had that sudden consciousness 
that warns sensitively organized beings 
when they are being stared at, and she 
turned her head. A man had paused a 
moment within the French window that 
opened on the veranda near them. As 
May’s eyes met his, a flash of recogni- 
tion made her face vivid. This was he 
—the man whose signature lay among 
her father’s papers, and whose pictured 
face, first noticed because of the signa- 
ture, had been a vague source of day- 
dreams when the aridity of her lonely 
life gave her no substance for real 
dreaming. She knew the luminous gray 
eyes under their straight brows, the 
square chin, the uncurved mouth, the 
heavy hair, the iong, straight figure. 

Lansdell was puzzled. He was quite 
sure that he had never seen this girl 
before. He could not possibly have 
forgotten such hair and such a mouth. 
The upper lip was incomparable. Had 
he forgotten all else, he could not have 
forgotten that. Abashed at his concen- 
trated stare, May turned her head away, 
and Lansdell felt an almost irresistible 
need of his sketchbook to catch the 
line of her neck, with its feathery curls 
at the nape, and the poise of her head 
that was at once proud and shy. 

Crystine looked up from her tea 
pouring in time to see the added shy- 


ness. Over May’s head her eyes met 


Lansdell’s, and she frowned. 

“Neil, are you spying ?” 

“Why not?” said Lansdell, as he 
“I’m in an enemy’s coun- 


joined them. 
try.” 

“Perhaps you have received re- 
enforcements. This is Miss May Gil- 
bert ; my brother, Mr. Lansdell.” 

“May I bring you your tea, Miss 
Gilbert?” said Lansdell, still puzzling 
over May’s first look of recognition. 
He saw that as he handed her the cup 
her hand shook a little with sheer ex- 
citement, and then he could not have 
said whether it was his fault or hers, 
but the cup fell between them, spilling 
tea over the front of her gown and 
splashing Lansdell’s flannels. Had she 
kept still an instant, Lansdell would 
have assumed what blame there was, 
and made apology ; but she did not. 

“T—I’m so sorry!” Her voice was 
quite breathless. “And, oh, the beauti- 
ful cup! It looks as if it had come 
from Japan or China, and could not be 
matched. I am so sorry.” 

“It’s no matter at all,” Crystine pro- 
tested, as she rang for Brooks. 

Brooks brought a little broom, and 
cleared the floor of the broken china, 
while May looked on, aghast. 

“T wish you would break them all, 
Miss Gilbert,” said Lansdell. “It would 
be a real service to me. They’re hide- 
ous. Dragons sprawling all over a tea- 
cup are bad enough even if the colors 
were not so frightful. Brooks, bring 
me a plain cup, will you? You don't 
mind, Crystine ?’ 

“Tt must be very troublesome to be 
so artistic,” said Laughlin; but Lans- 
dell made no answer, for he had re- 
ceived another flash of recognition from 
eyes bright with unshed tears. 

Crystine rose. “You'll want to go 
upstairs and get your wet dress off. 
Whetson will dry it and press it out 
efor you.” 

Lansdell gave his sister a fleeting 
glance. Her voice had a touch of com- 
miseration that did not belittle the ac 
cident, and her offer of assistance from 
Whetson meant the embarrassment of 
an explanation to a servant. It was so 
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trivial a thing that Lansdell would not 
have noticed it had he not been familiar 
with Crystine’s usually flawless social 
ability. 

As for May, the pleasure of her ar- 
rival was dimmed. It was true that on 
the way upstairs the thick Oriental rugs 
she passed over, the soft-toned paint- 
ings about her, the uncrowded spaces 
of the house, the books and the flowers, 
combined to give her a hundred new 
sensations. But instead of arousing the 
interest of her ‘first moments these 
things chilled her with apprehension ; 
they meant new ways and strange man- 
ners, and unguessed pitfalls for awk- 
ward feet. 

Crystine took May to her 
where Whetson was unpacking 
trunk. 

“Whetson,” said Crystine, ‘Miss Gil- 
bert has spilled tea on her gown, and 
I’m afraid it may stain it. Wash it as 
soon as you are through, will you? 
You'll have time before you come to 
dress me for dinner if you hurry. 
(jood-by for a little while, Miss May.” 

May had a feeling that she ought to 
be grateful, but she was not, though the 
maid received the dress as if she were 
quite accustomed to guests who spilled 
tea over themselves. 

Whetson indicated the cretonned 
couch, where she had put a change of 
underwear. 

“There'll be two or three people in- 
formally for dinner, Miss Gilbert. I've 
put your things there, and your bath 
If you'll ring for me when 


room, 
her 


is drawn. 
ou are ready to have your hair done 
It’s that push button at 
Is there 


| will come. 
the side of the dressing table. 
anything else that I can do?” 

“No, thank you. And, if you don't 
mind, I—would rather do my own 
hair.” 

“Very well. 
you up, then.” 

When Whetson had gone May looked 
about her room. It had four windows 
overlooking the water. The walls were 
bordered with jonquils that exactly 
matched the cretonne hangings. The 
floor ‘was strewn with gray and 
yellow rugs, and the furniture was gray 


I'll just come in to hook 


bare 


enamel. Beyond the bedroom there was 
a pleasant little room with a gray 
enamel desk and a table full of books, 
and two more windows that revealed a 
wonderful garden. Above the desk 


hung a water color of Lady Hamilton, 
her unbound hair but half hiding her 
May looked at it and 


beautiful breast. 
sighed. 

Then before the long mirror set in 
the door of her bathroom she took down 
her own hair, grieving that it was not 
gold as it fell about the creamy skin 
of her neck and the soft curves of her 
young breast. She looked so different, 
somehow, from her hostess, so unfin- 
ished, so glaring. How did one acquire 
that soft, veiled look as of a haze on 
an autumn landscape ? 

May took her bath, and wondered 
what she ought to wear, and when she 
ought to be ready for dinner. 

“Never be late for a meal when you 
are a guest, May,” Aunt Bertha had in- 
sisted; “and if you don’t know what 
to wear, and there is company, put on 
your best dress.” 

So May put on the new white silk 
dress that she and Aunt Bertha had 
made the last week of Laughlin’s stay, 
so that she might have one evening 
dress. But somehow it did not look 
the same in this gray-and-yellow room 
as it had in her own little bedroom at 
home. It made her look up; 
the belt was uncomfortable, and the 
sleeves were not right; they were 
neither long nor short, and they made 
wondered if 


dressed 


her hands look red. She 
she would have time to take it off and 
try something else, and she hesitated a 
moment. But it was already six, and 
they might have dinner as early as that. 
She did at home. Moreover, if she 
slipped out of her room before Whet- 
son returned she would relieve herself 
of one embarrassment. She gave herself 
a last dissatisfied look, and then, clos- 
ing her door softly, crept down the 
stairs. 

She turned instinctively to the h- 
brary, and also by instinct she stopped 
before a portrait of Crystine that hung 
between two windows opening on the 
terrace. The portrait was signed by 
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Lansdell. And he could paint like this! 
From a background of rose draperies, 
Crystine looked down at May with eyes 
that mocked her little anxieties and 
fears and hopes—mocked them with a 
promise of other things much _ pleas- 
anter than fear and anxiety; May did 
not know what other things, yet her 
heart beat faster at the look. 

“Oh,” she whispered, “how beauti- 
ful! But how — strange—and—how 
cruel!” 

From the curtained window where 
he had been watching the effect of the 
late-afternoon shadows on the roses, 
Neil Lansdell turned at the whisper. 
The girl’s face as she leaned toward the 
picture sprang out of the dull light of 
the room and held him. It was young 
May itself; it was spring pausing on 
the threshold of summer; it was girl- 
hood startled by a glimpse of woman- 
hood; it was innocence stirred by in- 
stinct. And before his own work! For 
all the innocence, there was acute per- 
ception there; this girl had seen in 
stantly what Crystine, who had live 
in the art centers of Europe an 
breathed the studio air all her life, ha 
never seen in her own picture. 

He came forward, and the girl's fa 
was swept with sudden shyness. 
an effect on him even more vivid 
her perception—this pathetic 
self-consciousness. It appealed 
confident poise could have d 

“Is not all crue 


Lansdell gravely, “wl 


1 trot 
ueity Ss ins 


short our day is? 


Ke : +314 Ss -~ aan 1 
[The somewhat stilted words seeme 


to convey no especial meaning to her, 
but the sound of Lansdell’s voice re- 


assured her. It was the voice of one 
who knew how to handle fragile, rare 
things, and she answered at once: 
“But how could you paint it so— 
just into a look? How did you know, 
and how could you be sure enough tha 
you were right to make a living record 
of it?” 
She had, with entire simplicity, gone 
to the core of all portrait painting 
it’s feeling 
\fter all, 


“It’s not only knowing; 
what lies in another’s face. 


nobody can get far away from what he 
really is, try as he may.” 

“Why should anybody try?’ May 
asked. . 

“Why, indeed?” 

Lansdell smiled, and their moment of 
vivid mental contact passed. Yet it left 
them beyond the first stage of acquaint- 
ance, and presently May found herself 
able to ask what the dinner hour was. 

“Seven-thirty, I think. But it’s a 
movable feast.” 

“I’m much too early, then,” hazarded 
May. 

Lansdell 
quick that 
included h 
slippers 
quick as his look. 

“You're in time for a little walk that 
will give you an appetite. You’ve seen 
nothing of the place. Suppose you let 
me take you about before dinner? Ill 
do that instead of dressing. There'll 
be a sunset over the water, and no- 
bod: who will care to look at it but 
you and me.” 


*“T should love it,”’ said May. 


gave her a quick look—so 
she could not guess that it 
er white gown and her white 
Then he came to a decision as 


CHAPTER VI. 
s Gilbert dressed herself, and 
ownstairs some time ago, Mrs. 
said Whetson. 
d of stairs Crystine 


brook,” 

‘ 4 ¢ “igs 

Ca ot the 
. 


*told me. Has Mr. 
He never 
two before 

1ow.”’ Crystine stood still, 
laughlin’s door; then she 
“Reuben, are you ready ?” 
and stood looking at 


Is it cloth of 

- hair when the sun 

hat rose velvet across 
lakes them even whiter 

He lifted his hand and 

vet that bordered the 
n: then he saw Whet- 
pass them. “Shall we 

e concluded more casually. 
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“Nobody has come yet,” said Crys- 
tine. ‘Let’s go into the library.” 

She sat down with him on a divan 
facing her portrait. He looked at the 
painting for a moment; then he looked 
at her. 

“It’s good to have you here,’ she 
said, “where I can watch you get well.” 

“It has been a long time. Yes, I’m 
glad to be here.” 

“Has it really been long to you, or 
have you been happy all these weeks?” 

He hesitated, and then evaded. “I 
have been ill.” 

He was instantly aware that the eva- 
sion was useless, for she countered with 
another question: “The little country 
girl—did you make her happy?” 

There was a faint accent in her voice 
—so faint that he could not resent it— 
of patronage. 

“IT made her work.” 

“And what did you finally offer her 
in exchange for her service—yourself ?” 

“Why should I do that?” 

“Indeed, I don’t know. I never 
should have thought of it had not Neil 
assured me yesterday that it was the 
customary thing—when the service had 
saved your life.” 

“Oh, my life might have been saved 
without her help. I’m a pretty healthy 
animal.” 

“Still you don’t answer my question.” 

“You put it seriously, then? No, I’ve 
not made Miss Gilbert such an offer— 
not yet. If you say I ought - 

\ long sigh escaped Crystine. 
leaned her golden head back on the 
cushions of the divan, and let her ap- 
proval of him glow in her face. It 
brought him back the pleasant sensa- 
tion of being a privileged and an im- 
portant young man which he had lost 
under her first questioning. It was as 
if she had doubted his good sense or 
his discretion unjustly, and now sought 
to repay him for having done so. Ob- 
scurely the discomfort of her doubt 
connected itself with May, and the com- 
fort of her approval grew with its de- 
nial of May. 

Brooks came to the door of 
brary. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Percy Jeffrey,” he an- 


She 


the li- 


nounced. “Doctor and Mrs. Carlton 
Thorne.” 

Crystine rose to receive her guests. 

“Here’s our adventure man, Carlton; 
he recovered without you.” 

“T hear he was well nursed,” said 
Thorne. 

“Where is his nurse?” asked Crys- 
tine. “Brooks, didn’t Miss Gilbert come 
down some time ago?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Graybrook, about an hour 
ago. She went out walking.” 

“Oh!” It was a note of apology. 
“Will you tell Mr. Lansdell that our 
guests have come?” Crystine turned 
from the butler. “Neil can never re- 
member the dinner hour.” 

“Mr. Lansdell has gone walking, too, 
Mrs. Graybrook,” said Brooks. 

A ripple of amusement stirred the 
group. 

“What’s the use of being an artist?” 
said Laughlin. 

“Here they are now,” 
swered. 

Lansdell held the drapery of one of 
the veranda windows back for May to 
pass through, smiled at her as if he 
were silently thanking her for a pleas- 
ant hour, and took his place at her side. 

“Are we late for dinner?” he asked. 

“You will be late if you dress,” said 
Crystine. 

“Then perhaps you would prefer us 
as we are’? I prevailed on Miss Gilbert 
to see the sunset, and shamelessly con- 
cealed the dinner hour, because it’s so 
that I can find anybody who 
sunsets to dinners or even to 


Crystine an- 


seldom 
prefe rs 
dressing 

He made a little gesture that took the 
company into a pleasant confidence, and 
they responded with a quick fire of 
chaff over delinquent artistry that car- 
ried them through their presentation to 
May with laughter. 

“If you’re going to fall a victim to 
that ancient fake, the artistic tempera- 
ment, as Lansdell lives it, Miss Gilbert, 
you never will eat,” said Jeffrey. 

“Oh, she has an artistic temperament 
of her own,” said Lansdell lightly, for 
May was incapable of answering. As 
she had entered the room, her affright- 
ed eyes had caught the shimmer of satin 
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and the glitter of jewels on bare necks, 
and she had had a horrible moment of 
consciousness of her stiff white gown. 
Then. she had heard Lansdell’s voice. 
For a moment the significance of the 
little scene had not reached her, and 
only the feeling that he had put himself 
beside her was uppermost; then from 
across the room she had caught Laugh- 
lin’s critical glance, and it had cleared 
her vision. She was still tingling with 
it as she went in to dinner. 

She looked at Laughlin now as he sat 
next to Mrs. Graybrook, listening to her 
with head bent forward. It was the 
same man that she had watched through 
the tumult of delirium and the quiet of 
the first anxious hours of sleep, the 
same man that she had fed, his very 
life dependent on her care, the same 
man that she had read to and talked 
with for long, intimate hours; yet it 
seemed now as if she hardly knew him. 

As she watched him, he gave a low 
laugh, and for the fraction of a minute 


Crystine and he looked at each other 


without speech. May suddenly turned 
her own eyes away as from an intimacy 
on which intrusion would be unwar- 
ranted. 

On one side of her, Jeffrey was ex- 
changing quick repartee with Mrs. 
Carlton Thorne. On the other side, 
Lansdell was listening to Mrs. Jeffrey's 
description of Mrs. Morris’ anger when 
she found herself excluded from the 
present dinner party 

“Does Aunt Serena think 
cause Lansdell is painting her she ought 
to live here?” said Laughlin across the 
table. 

Among these personalities, May felt 
lonely and unimportant, and she fell 
back upon a scrutiny of the guests. She 
wondered if the women always dressed 
this way for dinner, and what she 
would do if they did. She might cut 
out the neck of her pongee silk gown, 
or she might try to alter the blue one 
that she had intended for afternoon 
wear; but if she did they would not 
look like these dresses. And ahead of 
her were two weeks of dinners. 

She felt Lansdell turn toward her, 
and she looked down into her plate, be- 


that be- 


cause her eyes were blurring, and she 
hoped that he would not talk to her. 
For tears cannot be controlled when 
one has to talk. But Lansdell did not 
speak to her. He was looking at the 
hand that he had put out to call her 
attention to the sunset colors in the 
orchids. Something warm had fallen 
on it. It had been long since he had 
seen a woman's eyes weighted with un- 
shed tears. Not to have tried to help 
would have been impossible for him. 
Nor did he have to ask where the trou- 
ble lay. 

“Miss May,” he said gently, “youth 
doesn’t need decoration. You don't 
really want to look like these older 
women. You don’t need jewels; you 
should keep yourself simple.” 

May looked away from him. “If 
they were all like you—yes; but they 
aren't. He—they—will be ashamed of 
me, It isn’t for myself, but——” 

The confidence was so spontaneous, 
so young, it assumed his own under- 
standing and interest so readily, that 
Lansdell found himself instantly re- 
sponsive. He had seen the direction 
her eyes had taken when she left her 
sentence unfinished, and he included 
that in his answer: 

“No real man could be ashamed of 
you, Miss Gilbert.” 

“T hadn’t thought that it would be 
like this,” said May. “I didn’t know 
that people could .be so different, or 
that looked mattered so 
much.”’ 

“It doesn’t to people you need to be 


the w L\ 


one 


concerned with.” 

She looked at him doubtfully for a 
moment. 

“You mean—that—that if it does 
make a difference—the man to whom it 
would make a difference——” 

“Yes. Why not? There are men 
and men. ‘We accept different things 
from different men. With one a pleas- 
ing acquaintance may be made out of 
a chance encounter; with another a last- 
ing friendship cannot be built even out 
of service. Usually women see men 
only on dress parade, and their judg- 
ments of them can be but partial. You 
can’t deliberately test a man. If you 
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purposely throw your glove into a dan- 
gerous place to see how he will act, you 
can assume that you will get from him 
only anger and impertinence. You have 

depend on accidents for revelations 
until you arrive at the age when you 
can rely on what your experience has 
taught, and that will probably be an 
ge when nothing much matters. So 
when a really revealing incident occurs 
be thankful, not hurt. Study it; learn 
of it.’ 

“Would you call it revealing if—if 
you found—your clothes did make a 
difference in your friends?” 

“I should want to be very 
they did, and that it was not my 
sensitiveness.”’ 

“How could you be 
one’ be 


sure that 
own 


sure?” 
—_ sure of any- 
thing 

She turned her young, hurt eyes on 
him, and once more he was moved to 
help her. 

“What made for friendship in your 
case? A need that you could perfectly 
supply. It always works with a 
woman—that and propinquity. You 
probably thought that you were under- 
standing him because he told you that 
he preferred quiet, slim girls, because 
he confessed that mare +hes and comic 
opera were more to his taste than Wag- 
ner and Debussy; that he liked adven- 
and only a little poetry now 
as a pretty girl read it to him. 


can any 


ture stories, 


had grown happy iain 
ver lonely and alier 


erhaps 4 ( , Nave been \ 
iy’s answer came instantl) 

“Yet you wouldn’t—don’t mind 

woman is dressed ?” 
don’t mind how 

ressed,”’ 

May mused on 


defense of 


some women 
this a moment; 
made a last her anniet 
\ week ago I would have 
anged 
want it; but now 
get anor It’s 
ateful 


head. “You's 


Way one lo yked cl 
wouldn't 
seen the 

us th so | about 


dell rowhny his 


not quite right; nevertheless, it’s easy 
to change if it worries you.” 

“What do you mean?” 

He saw that she was breathless with 
interest. 

Youth ought to be happy,” he an- 
swered, smiling gravely at her eager 
eyes. “Especially when it needs only 
a few toys to make it happy. Would 
it give you pleasure to be made over to 
the appearance of a city-bred girl—not 
as a concession to snobbishness, but just 
to increase your happiness here?” 

“T can't think of anything,” said May, 
with a certain shining candor, “that 
would make me so happy.” 

“Fortunate you, who can 
happiness so easily!” 

“Ah, but I can’t. did go to town 
to buy clothes, and I got only the wrong 
ones. It needs more than money; it 
needs—it needs wisdom.” 

“A new word for taste. Yet there 
are several places in this New York, 
which caters so to its women, where 
just the thing to enhance your coloring 
and to accent your type is always ready. 
If the models fit you it could almost be 
done by telephone by one who knew 
what colors you should wear.” 

She gave him a warm, bright look. 
“Do you know ?” 

“T could tell you with my eyes shut 
—yellow, green, amber, violet, in tex- 
tures that are silken and flowing, never 
tailored. Your shy velvet eyes 
proud manner need soft 
contrast, to re- 
England con 

braided in 
curls 


buy your 


stiff or 
and your shy, 
folds; and, by way of 
r your New 
hair should | 
hold in place the 
forehead and the back of 


about vour 


ur Neck. 


The eyes like the bottom of a brook 
when the sun is shining on it softened 
and rippled with waves of sheer joy. 

But how—how do you know all 
these things ?’ 

“Oh, I make portraits of women. It’s 
—these things. 
you for two 


mv business to know 
| have been with 
now.” 

made him was a 

immediate re- 

matter 


answer she 
with its 
personal 


answer, 
the pressing 
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before her; he saw that she had no idea 
of any other possibility in their sudden 
intimacy. 

“Could I go to such a shop? You 
said that there were such places. Would 
you tell me what to get? Would it be 
expensive ?” 

“You could go, and I could tell you. 
Expensive ? Well——” 

“| have a hundred and fifty dollars,” 
she said shyly. “Could I do it for 
that ?” 

He considered her for a moment. 
Then he looked at Crystine, weighing 
many things. Presently he answered: 

“It might be done. I could arrange 
it. Larouche is the man; he’s an artist. 
I knew him in Paris years ago. He 
would know how to clothe you.” 

“A man!” 

“Yes. Don’t go toa woman. There 
are some women who should be dressed 
by women, but not you.” 

He paused again, and seemed im- 
mersed in thought. May watched him 
anxiously. Presently he looked at her. 

“But I wouldn’t do it if I were you. 
Why should you? You’re just what 
you should be at your age. Let it 
alone.” 

Her face fell into shadow. “Oh!” 
she said, disappointment sharpening her 
voice. “Oh!” 

“How long are you to be here?” 

“Two or three weeks.” 

“Does it mean much to your” 

“It’s the greatest thing that has 
ever happened to me.” 

He fell into thought again 

“I wouldn’t if | you,” he 
brought out at length. “Still, if it 
grows unbearable—if you find that you 
can’t endure the difference—then ask 
me again, and I'll put it through for 
you. 


very 


were 


CHAPTER VII. 

Though Crystine had told her to do 
so, May did not ring for Whetson when 
he rose morning. Indeed, she 
was at some pains to get up early for 
fear that Whetson might come in; and 
she was quite able to don without as- 
sistance the green lawn dress that she 


next 


put on. She laughed as she thought of 
the hundred times that she had buttoned 
it at home. 

When she came downstairs, though 
the windows were all open and the 
house in immaculate order, she saw no- 
body about save Brooks, who was light- 
ing small alcohol lamps under chafing 
dishes and percolators in the dining 
room. May gave him an interested 
glance, and then went out on the ter- 
race, where the tawny cat came forward 
and brushed against her approvingly. 
She picked up the cat, and leaned over 
the stone wall to look down at the ocean. 
Presently she saw Laughlin coming up 
the steep path from the beach, and 
waved at him. He reached her side a 
little breathless. 

“I’ve had my first swim,” he said de- 
lightedly. 

“Why didn’t you ask me to go with 
you? I should have loved to swim so 
early in the morning.” 

“\Vould you have gone? Well, by 
Jove, I wish I had thought of it! | 
had no idea you would be up so early; 
nobody else is. Have you had break- 
fast ?” 

“No; Mrs. Graybrook isn’t down,” 
said May, putting the cat down. 

“Oh, nobody waits for anybody else 
for breakfast here. Come on in and 
let's have ours. I’m as hungry as a 
starving saint.” 

In the dining room, as he investigated 
what the pans-in the bubbling water 
contained, and asked her to choose, and 
her with interrupted 
tences about his swim, he was more like 
the Reuben Laughlin she had known 
at home, and May began to be really 
happy. 

“It’s jolly breakfasting like this all 
by ourselves,” he said. ‘Think of how 
often you waited on me, and how many 
times you carried my breakfast up- 
stairs. Now I'll pour your coffee my- 
self—yes, and fill your plate, too. You 
look as you used to at home in your 
green dress. You see, | have already 
begun to call it home.” 

“Oh, you make a home for yourself 
wherever you go,” said May. 

“Yet all the same, May lady, I shall 


waited on sen- 
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one of these days want somebody to 
make a home for me.” 

Had he looked at her as he spoke, 
or even waited for an answer, May 
would have wondered if that was his 
way of beginning to ask the great ques- 
tion; but he did neither. He rose to 
get another cup of coffee, humming a 
vay little tune, and May sat with her 
eyes on her plate and her heart beating 
hard. 

“When you are through,” said 
Laughlin, “I want to show you the 
dogs. They’re all old friends of mine.” 

“I'm through now.” 

“Well, get your hat, 
down to the kennels.” 

“| don’t need a hat; you forget that 
I'm a country girl.” 

“No, I don’t forget.” 

At the kennels it occurred to Laugh- 
lin that May made rather a pleasant pic- 
ture. The dogs made instant friends 
with her, and she moved about among 
them, laughing at them and talking to 
them with more ease than she did to 
Crystine’s guests. The sunlight filtered 
through her hair, and turned its russet 
into gold. Her skin shone clear and 
pink, and there was a healthy young 
vigor about her that made Laughlin ex- 
claim: 

“It’s good to be well again, and to 
By Jove, 
Some- 


let’s go 


and g 


young and alive, isn’t it? 
for you I might not be here. 

is driving a good-looking horse up 

©! It’s Aunt Se- 


with Lans- 


1 
house 


; r ; r le > 
i} It Was nearly eieven 


“How vou have made the hours fly ! 
Lansdell is doing to 
Silly habit— 
ancy a 


I wonder what 
\unt Serena on canvas? 
this getting yourself painted. 
chap making a living at it!” 


‘tle seems to make a successful liv- 


‘You mean he is employed by rich 


omen and has a vogue.” 

wasn’t thinking of that [ 
was thinking of all that was said about 
him \ has to be more than a 
painter the real man or woman 


No, I 


man 


to get 


on his canvas. He has to know char- 
acter, and he has to have vision.” 

“Oh!” Laughlin gave her a moment’s 
surprised attention. “I didn’t know you 
cared about pictures. If Lansdell heard 
you call him a painter he wouldn’t like 
it.” 

“Why not?” 

“He thinks he is an artist.” 

May flushed. “It would be odd if I 
knew more about painters and artists 
than you do.” 

Her retort was so unexpected that 
Laughlin laughed outright. ‘Yes, that 
would be odd, since I don’t care a rap 
about any picture ever painted. But 
you and Lansdell do care. You talked 
a lot yesterday at dinner. What on 
earth did you find to say to each other? 
Lansdell doesn’t usually talk at all—he 
thinks he doesn’t have to, I suppose— 
and here you come along, a mere kid, 
and he talks to you as if you had lived 
in studios for years, or he had spent 
his life on a farm. Can you explain 
it?” 

“No,” said May. “Can you?” 

Laughlin shook his head. Her an- 
swer was almost the kind a girl in his 
own set would have given him. He re- 
called her as she had looked in her stiff 
white gown the night before. It could 
not have been her looks that had at- 
tracted the artist; nor could it have 
been anything that she had to say to 
such a man. 

“Perhaps it was an accident,” 

May. “Or perhaps it was merel) 
hd in Ee 6 nnets ‘ strange: 
conclude that, in comparison witl 
courtesy, the rest of us fell short.” 

“The rest of you May laughed 
‘To tell truth, I was so pre- 
occupied that | didn’t notice the rest of 
you.” 

“My word!” said Laughlin, 
have the makings of a clever 
in you.” 

“Are you so sure that you know the 
makings of i 

“T was until a moment ag 
Ill take you to the house 
see if my dear Aunt Serena will speak 
to either of us.” 


you tne 


“You 


woman 


} 
everness 
oO 


back 
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“Well, you can speak to your dear 
Aunt Serena if you like, but I had all 
the speech I ever want to have with that 
lady last week in my own house.” 

“Oh—so! I believe you have real 
pride under that soft manner of yours, 
May lady. Where are you going, then? 
Your artist will be busy all morning ex- 
tracting Aunt Serena’s sweet character 
and putting it into colors for posterity.” 

“It’s a great waste of time, isn’t it?” 
said May softly. 

“What is—painting Aunt Serena?” 

“No; his not being able to give the 
morning to me.” 

“Well, by Jove!” said Laughlin. 
“Suppose you give me the rest of your 
morning. We've begun pretty well, and 
1 would really like to make your ac- 
quaintance. I don’t seem to know you 
in this new mood.” 

“Oh, you don’t know me at all. Of 
course, I had to be polite to you when 
you were ill in my house—the doctor 
insisted on it. But I can’t give you any 
more of my morning.” 

They had reached the terrace, and 
Laughlin stopped and turned toward 
her. 

“Why not?” he said. 

“Well, as the doctor isn’t here, and 
you are entirely well, and are no longer 
my guest, I'll give you the real reason: 
I’m tired of you. And, like every real 
reason, it has two sides—though | have 
had enough of you for this morning, | 
suspect that there is another lady in the 
house who has not.” 

She left Laughlin staring after her, 
and ran up the Whetson met 
her at the door. 

“Mrs. Graybrook says, Miss Gilbert, 
will you come to her room for a mo- 
ment? We’ve been hunting for you. 
It’s the door at the farther end of the 
hall.” 

As May entered Crystine’s room she 
was greeted with a soft little exclama- 
tion. l 


steps. 


Crystine turned from her dress- 
ing table, and looked at her thought- 
fully. The yellow cat came forward 
and rubbed against her skirt. 

“You were up early, meadow lark. 
What have you been doing?” 
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“We've been to the kennels; the dogs 
are so nice.” 

“We?” 

“Mr. Laughlin and I.” 

“He got up early, too, then?” 

“T don’t know. - He had had a swim 
by the time I came downstairs.” , 

As Crystine turned back to her mir- 
ror with a “\Von’t you sit down?” and 
May’s attention was no longer held by 
her, she looked about the room. Fora 
personal room can reveal much of its 
owner to one who searches, and May 
was conscious that she had begun to 
search. Here was a kind of woman 
entirely new to her. Comprehension of 
her was not a matter of listening to her, 
or looking at her, or watching what she 
did. She created an atmosphere; her 
whole house was redolent of it. May 
felt it sharply here in Crystine’s dress- 
ing room, though she did not give it a 
name. As yet personality as a power 
was unfamiliar to her. 

The room was in many tones of rose, 
from the walls to the Khiva rugs. May 
had expected that. It was an exquisite 
background for golden hair; but she 
had not expected the simplicity of it. 
There were but few books in it, and 
no unnecessary furniture, and but one 
or two pictures. On the desk under 
the window stood the picture of a man 
in a small silver frame—beside the blot- 
ter, where it would be almost at the 
hand of one who wrote. 

Scarcely that she was doing 


1 


realizi if 


umiliat 


could see remembered and f: 


pois of the head 

Then her eyes came wonderingly back 
to Crystine, who but a moment before 
had stopped watching her in the glass 
and begun to polish a finger nail al- 
realy perfected by Whetson. May 
looked at all the little ivory-and-gold 
boxes and brushes, and felt that they 
*somehow needed a woman like Crystine 
to own them. On the dressing table 
was another picture of a man 
ture framed in the same gold and ivory 
as the toilet articles. 

“Would you like to 


Crystine, following May’s look. 


a minia- 


see it?’ asked 
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“Ts it your husband?” said May. 

“No, it is not; but it is by one of 
the best artists in France. It was done 
four years ago.” 

She handed the bit of ivory to May, 
and May looked at a delicate reproduc- 
tion of Reuben Laughlin as he must 
have looked when he looked his best. 
\ man’s face does not lend itself read- 
ily to delicate miniature work, but here 
the artist had caught the radiant youth 
and strength of the man. May looked 
from the miniature to the picture on 
the desk and back again, and she was 
so absorbed that she did not hear Lans- 
dell knock and enter. A woman may 
have one picture of a man by mere 
friendly accident, but two—— 

“| suppose a woman painted this,” 
said May. ‘No man could so idealize 
another man’s face; but she should have 
painted grape leaves in his hair. With 
that blue background it would have 
been perfect.” 

Crystine turned to 
stood at the door. 

“Neil, did you hear that? It 
that Miss Gilbert knows about 
things.” 

May laid the miniature on the dress- 
“My father was an artist,” 
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seems 
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“My mother died a week after I was 
born,” said May softly, “and my father 
just gave up. He didn’t even seem to 
want to paint any more. He brought 
me over here to his sister’s home—my 
Aunt Bertha—and after a while he 
died, too, and Aunt Bertha brought me 
up.” 

“T might have known,” said Lansdell, 
“the moment you stopped in front of 
Crystine’s picture.” He put out his 
hand. “I am glad to have found you.” 
And as May laid her hand shyly in his: 
“No wonder you can see behind paint. 
Your father was the best portrait 
painter of his time, and your mother 
was an artist; she had a beautiful voice. 
We thought that she gave up a great 
career to marry your father; but there 
was none of us who did not under- 
stand it. I was a boy of twenty then, 
and it seemed an ideal marriage.” 

Crystine rose. “See through paint? 
What phrases you use, Neil! What did 
Miss Gilbert see in my portrait that es- 


caped the rest of us: 

It took Lansdell a moment to get 
away from his memories; then he shook 
his head 

“T can’t reveal the secrets of the pro- 
fession.” 

Crystine frowned. “Are you admit- 
ting Miss Gilbert into your exalted pro- 


fession so early: 

“T don’t have ‘ + her : , 

lon’t have to admit her. She was 
interesting,” 


“Did 


that Mrs. 
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“No; the cat is not unbecoming to 
her. Yet I never saw the beast go to 
anybody but you and Miss Gilbert. 
What are you doing this afternoon, 
Crystine ?” 

Crystine let surprise color her voice. 
“T never heard you ask that before, 
Neil. Aren’t you going to work this 
afternoon ?” 

“No.” 

“Well, then, we are motoring to Mrs. 
Sheffield Wayne’s for tea. It’s such a 
show place that I thought Miss Gilbert 
would enjoy seeing it. Mrs. Wayne 
manages the estate, Miss May, and she’s 
a great favorite of Reuben’s. He likes 
a woman who has executive ability and 
social ability, too. She telephoned over 
this morning to tell me how worried 
they were about Reuben. You see, she 
has a younger sister who is at the wor- 
rying age. I promised that I would 
drive Reuben over to show the little 
sister that he was really alive, and that 
I would bring his nurse with him. You 
can go if you like, Neil.” 

“Very well, I'll go.” 

*To-morrow,” Crystine continued, 
“the Waynes will join us for dinner 
here, and we will go over to the club 
afterward for the cotillion. Mrs. 
Wayne has several young men in her 
party, and it will be pleasant for Miss 
May to meet them first. She can favor 
them with more assurance at the cotil- 
lion.” 

‘A cotillion!” 
ne CT dan ed Ol 


“That 


May a 


have 


said 


va vh nt 7 you to tell 
you,” said .Crystine. “Reuben and | 
are leading it. We're going over to the 
club to-night to see if the favors have 
arrived, and there'll probably be a small 
dance to-night.” 

She nddded at May, and rang for 
Whetson. Assuming that the interview 
was over, May turned to the door. As 
Lansdell held it open for her, Crystine 
said : 

“Whetson will bring 
She has pressed it so you can wear it 
this afternoon.” 

“Thank you,” said May, and passed 
out into the hall. JLansdell came be- 


your rose suit. 


hind her, and paused at the door of her 
room with a direct look at her. 

“When you go into your room,” he 
said, “will you look at yourself in the 
mirror with the light falling on your 
hair? You'll find, if you study it, that 
your hair is full of russet tints.” 

“But what then?” asked May, in sur- 
prise. 

“Then? Why, there are only a few 
shades of red that will go with your 
hair—wine and madder lake, perhaps, 
but neither rose nor pink; they would 
deaden your hair and your eyes. Let 
Whetson keep that rose suit—unless 
you are too young for vanity.” 

In her room, May surveyed her dress 
closet. 

“This visit,” she said, “is resolving 
itself into a clothes orgy. I ought to 
be amused by it.” 

She took down from one of the hooks 
a soft pongee dress that Aunt Bertha 
called her church gown. It had a long 
coat and an écru straw hat to match. 
She looked at the hat dubiously, and 
then ripped from its crown the wreath 
of roses that had seemed so pretty in 
the village store. It left the hat with 
only a band of brown velvet and a 
bronze buckle, but when she put it on 
her head this new simplicity seemed 
pleasing. 

“He’s like 
image in the glass. 
not as if he knew 
not, but as if he were reminding you of 
something you had forgotten.” 


father,” she said to her 
“He tells you things 
something you did 


CHAPTER VIII. 

During their drive to Mrs. Wayne’s, 
May sat in front with the chauffeur 
that she might the better see the new 
roads they were taking. Crystine sat 
in the tonneau between her brother and 
Laughlin. As Lansdell leaned forward 
to show May a stretch of mountain 
laurel, Laughlin turned to Crystine. 

“She looks pretty to day,” he 
There was relief in his voice; he had 
found himself devoutly thankful that 
they would not have to present to the 
Wayne house party the same girl they 


said. 
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had met at the train—was it only yes- 
terday ? 

“Why to-day?’ asked Crystine. 
“She’s a very pretty girl—of her kind.” 

“Her kind?” 

“| mean if you prefer definite lines 
and plain contrasts. Her prettiness is 
there, ready to reward you at the first 
glance ; you don’t have to search for it; 
it's obvious; you don’t even have to 
wait for it to grow on you.” 

Laughlin smiled. Crystine’s skin was 
not red and white, but ivory, save for 
the faint rose line of her flexible 
mouth; you could not tell at the first 
glance whether she had real beauty or 
merely an air of beauty. The gold of 
her hair offered no contrast to the color 
of her skin; it was but a deepening of 
its tint. Under his prolonged look, her 
eyes deepened into a warm glow, and a 
line of white teeth caught her lower lip 
as if to hold it steady. She lifted her 
hand in a graceful gesture of protest. 

Laughlin took the hand in his, and 
it fell to her knee, where the lap robe 
covered it. The white teeth released 
the under lip’s red curves. 

“How long have I known you, Crys- 
tine >” 

“Four years to-morrow.” 

“And even yet I haven't learned all 
of your beauty; I’m only beginning. 
To-morrow! We must celebrate. What 
shall it be? Shall I give you a lunch- 
anything you 


may give me 


. birthday gift 
he birthday of our friend 
I met you.” 
ee \" ” : 
x €s. 
“Very well, then. Let me take you 
in to Sherry’s for luncheon to-morrow, 
and we'll select the gift afterward.” 
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he said, 
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“Tm g 


take Crystine in to luncheon to-morrow 
so that she can help me in some shop- 
ping. I have to select a present for 
a lady. Will you and Miss May go 
with us?” 

“If I don’t have to‘help select the 
present, I'll go.” 

He met Laughlin’s eyes with hostil- 
ity. Laughlin’s present was probably 
destined to discharge part of his obli- 
gation to May. Lansdell did not exam- 
ine closely the reasons why this gift 
giving displeased him. He said to him- 
self that it was merely because she was 
so young; and, with her promise of 
rare intelligence and acute feeling, her 
unselfishness, and her sensitiveness, she 
was so sure to be disappointed in 
Laughlin in the days to come, when she 
should have grown in power and under- 
standing. 

“You won't have to help select the 
present,” said Laughlin. “You will 
have to look after Miss Gilbert.” 

Lansdell nodded, and they drove up 
to the \Wayne house. 


An hour later, in the hum of voices 
and the tinkle of teacups, Reuben 
Laughlin looked across the veranda at 
May with a brief interval of introspec- 
tion. In the long afternoons of his 
convalescence he had found her easy 
to talk to; that very morning she had 
answered him with both spirit and prov- 
ocation. He wondered now why she 
silent among all these youn 
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He looked at Crystine. Crystine did 
not exert herself much, either; she sat 
still, not bothering to talk; yet every 
man there was waiting to talk to her, 
and every woman was aware of her. 
He wondered for the hundredth time 
why her husband was so content to do 
without her, for as the wife of a diplo- 
mat she must be perfection. But Gray- 
brook was a stupid brute; he might 
easily be one of those men who couldn’t 
see the perfection of what was near at 
hand. 

Sheffield Wayne and his wife came 
through a library window onto the ve- 
randa with Lansdell. They paused in 
front of May, and Laughlin heard 
Lansdell say: 

“It’s a portrait of Mrs. Wayne’s fa- 
ther done by your father, Miss Gilbert. 
We want you to come in and see it. 
Mrs. Wayne remembers your father, 
though she was only a little girl when 
the portrait was painted.” 

Laughlin saw an indefinable change 
come over May, but he could not inter- 
pret expressions well enough to know 
that her sense of isolation and uncer- 
tainty fled at this sentence of Lansdell’s 
which gave her a definite relation to 
the company in which she found her- 
self. He only saw that she gained ani- 
mation without loss of poise as she rose 
to enter the house with the little group. 


He crossed the veranda to Crystine’s 


side. 

“What did your brother mean when 
he said there Was a portrait inside 
painted by Mi Culbert’s father 

“Did vou live four weeks in Miss Gil- 
bert’s house without discovering that 
her father was Lorin Gilbert?” 


“It wouldn’t have meant anything to 
me if I had discovered it.” 

Crystine’s gray eyes mourned his ig- 
norance. 

“It’s well you haven't an artist in 
the family. Lorin Gilbert was a great 
painter, and he married an opera singer. 


This is their daughter.” 
Laughlin stared at her. “And I cor- 
rected her yesterday for calling Lans- 


dell a painter!” 
“I dare say a tew 
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still be made in her for all her herit- 
age,” said Crystine softly. 

But Laughlin was looking through 
the window into the library, where 
Lansdell bent toward a portrait, and 
May stood silent and misty-eyed. 


CHAPTER IX. 

It was nearly seven o’clock when 
Crystine’s little party returned to Sea- 
crest, and they were to dine at the club 
at eight. 

May had not had a moment to herself 
all day in which to cut out the neck of 
the white gown she had worn to din- 
ner the evening before, and when she 
reached her room Whetson was there. 

“Your bath is ready, Miss Gilbert. 
I would have laid out your gown for 
the small dance, but I didn’t know what 
you might wish to wear. Is there any- 
thing I can do for you?” 

“No, thank you.” 

The maid hesitated an instant; then 
she said: “Would you like a few flow- 
ers to wear—some roses, perhaps?” 

“No, thank you.” May’s face had 
flushed. “I don’t like cut flowers. 1 
don’t like to see them die.” 

When Whetson had gone, May 
opened her closet door, and stared at 
her few dresses in dismay. The other 
women would be dressed as they had 
been last night, only there would be 
more of them, and there would be girls 
like those of this afternoon. 


She cut the yoke out of her white 
gown, and then tried it on. But her eye 
had become educated in the last fe 
days to softer lines, and she saw her- 


self in the mirror with dismay. 
“Countryfied!” she whispered, with 
a hot memory of her first appearance 
at dinner the night before. She could 
not—simply she could not appear this 
way at a club where there would prob- 
ably be some of the best-dressed women 
in the world. And she and Aunt Ber- 
tha had thought that this was such a 
pretty She remembered 
they had sewed on it late into the night 
because white could be worked on even 
in a poor light. She remembered with 
t joyful anticipation she had sewed, 


gown! how 
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and she wondered now how she could 
ever have thought that it would be won- 
derful to be among these people— 
though, to tell the truth, she was scarce- 
ly among them. She was an outsider. 

Yet what were they? A few hand- 
some gowns, a little assurance, a week’s 
acquaintance with their manner of talk- 
ing, and she could at least meet them 
without panic even though there might 
be no pleasure in it. She smiled wist- 
fully as she recalled that she had ex- 
pected them to be of her father’s world, 
where real thoughts had been spoken, 
and real ideas discussed ; where wit was 
not unknown, and personality was rec- 
ognized as a gift to be hidden by neither 
poverty nor wealth. It was true that 
lLansdell was all of this, and perhaps 
Mr. and Mrs. Wayne, and Doctor 


Thorne and his wife; but most of all , 


Lansdell. She wondered what she 
would have done if he had not been 
there. 


She came back from her reverie with 
a start. It was twenty minutes of eight. 
She took off her white gown, and 
slipped on her dressing gown. To-mor- 
row, if they went to town, she would 
take her one hundred and fifty dollars 
and buy some real clothes. She could 
tind them ready to wear. The girl in 
the shop where she had bought her rose 
suit had called her ‘a perfect thirty- 
six.” She would get the address of this 
man Mr. Lansdell had said was the 
right one for her. Mr. Lansdell would 
help her. He had said that he would 
if it became intolerable; and it was in 
ol rable 

Of course, she might go home; but 
then she would have to confess to Aunt 
Bertha the failure of all her work and 
her planning ; whereas, if she had a few 
dresses, Aunt Bertha need never know. 
\nd to-night she would just stay at 
home. 

She opened her door, and looked out 
into the hall. Reuben Laughlin, in his 
evening clothes, stopped with his hand 
on Crystine’s doorknob, and looked at 
May inquiringly 

“Are you going in to speak to Mrs. 
Graybrook ?”” said May. 

Laughlin hesitated. “I’m not going 


in,” he answered finally; “but I was 
about to knock to ask what flowers Mrs. 
Graybrook would have from the con- 
servatory. I was also going to ask you 
the same question.” 

“T want to make my excuses,” said 
May. “I—I have a headache. 1 want 
to beg off.” 

Crystine opened her door, and May 
gave a low exclamation of pleasure. 
For Crystine wore a gown that seemed 
to have been fashioned of rose leaves 
on which drops of dew had fallen. Her 
blond hair was banded with corals. 

“T heard you,” she said. ‘Roses for 
me to-night. And you, Miss May?” 

“Would it matter much if I didn’t 
go? It’s a club dinner, not a dinner 
where the sudden absence of a guest 
would make a difference, is it?” 

“What's the trouble?” said Crystine. 
“Ts it your dress? Let me lend you a 
dress. I have one or two that nobody 
would remember were mine, and Whet- 
son can fix it up in a few minutes if it 
is too long.” 

Laughlin drew back with a masculine 
gesture of flight from an embarrassing 
situation. 

“You're very good,” said May; “but 
it’s my whole self. I should have to 
borrow a new personality. You see, 
I’m not used to long motor drives, and 
the wind seems to have done some- 
thing to my eyes. It wouldn’t matter, 
would it, if I stayed here?” 

As May spoke, Crystine had flashed 
a quick look at Laughlin. 

“You wouldn't be lonely?” she said 
to May 

“No; I shall go to bed and sleep, 
and be fresh for our trip to town to- 
morrow.” 

“Very well, then. I'll make your ex- 
cuses, and [Il have Brooks send a tray 
to your room. Then you won't have 
to bother about coming downstairs. 
Have a good rest, and we'll tell you 
about the party to-morrow.” 

May entered her room, and went to 
the window. On the drive below she 
could see the waiting automobile, and 
she had a sudden feeling of desolation. 
She had never been to a country club 
for dinner, and, after all, it would have 
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been nice to dance with Reuben Laugh- 
lin. Perhaps if her father and mother 
had lived these things might have been 
hers. Then she paused. Crystine Gray- 
brook had all these things that Lorin 
Gilbert might have given his daughter 
—the influential people, the artist’s way 
of living, the leisure of a carefully ar- 
ranged life; yet she chose to spend her 
time at a country club—with a Reuben 
Laughlin. 

Emotional occasions are very power- 
ful in bringing about mental rearrange- 
ments. But the rearrangement grows 
slowly, and in most cases unconsciously, 
revealing itself only when it is com- 
plete, and then with the effect of a 
sudden flash of clearer vision. To May 
as she turned away from the window 
it was as if a door had suddenly been 
thrown open in her mind—a door 
through which a bright light streamed. 

Were the eyes of her mind becoming 
more fastidious as her bodily eyes were, 
or had it always been a part of her to 
demand more than mere good looks and 
a pleasant manner from those she met? 
Was it a demand that she had had no 
chance to discover until now, just as 
her artistic perceptions, even of such 
things as clothes, had always been there, 
ready to be released when the moment 
of stimulation came? What was she, 
then—just youth and potentiality, un- 
tried, uneducated? Were there also un- 
guessed depths of feeling within her, 
ready to reveal themselves at 


‘rystine Graybrook’s ey as thev rest- 
-d on this ) it love, 
and was the love a tragic denial 
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of her mind played about Crystine, 
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guarded, more inexpressive; yet he had 
been unable wholly to eliminate what- 
ever it was in his attitude toward Crys- 
tine that claimed a peculiar and per- 
sonal consideration. He kept near her, 
he watched her, he listened to no other 
when she spoke. 

May recalled his answering look at 
Crystine when she herself had declined 
the evening’s arrangements. There had 
been relief there—and what else? May 
did not know, but there had been some- 
thing else—something alien, something 
that helped to put him outside her 
hopes, something that prevented trust. 
What was the gain of any human rela- 
tionship that excluded trust, or found 
no place for the faith that is the founda- 
tion of understanding? With this man 
one hid one’s pain, denied one’s trou- 


. ble, kept him without one’s real living. 


May flung out her hands in a gesture 
that her mother might have used years 
ago. Her hopes had been shy ones, 
scarcely breathed even to herself; sweet 
expanses of feeling, delicate rejoicings, 
new ardors that idealized their cause. 
Their destruction left her incredibly 
saddened. 

She found herself pondering over her 
father’s friend—the artist. If Reuber 
had been like that! But how could he? 
They were made of utterly different 
elements. 
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tures there that I should like to show 
you myself, including one of your fa- 
ther’s best portraits.” 

“Why, I don’t care at all about 
‘Bunty.’ I would infinitely rather go 
to the Metropolitan with you. You re- 
member my saying that I hadn’t been 
there, don’t you? It’s strange that | 
haven't, living so close, but Aunt Bertha 
never lets me stay long in New York. 
Will Mrs. Graybrook mind if we break 
up her theater party ?” 

“Tl ask her.” 

He put his request at the luncheon 
table, and it seemed that Crystine not 
only approved, but that a new atmos- 
phere of gayety descended on them 
after she had acceded to Lansdell’s ar- 
rangement. 

After luncheon Lansdell put May 
into a hansom, and stood beside it while 
Crystine gave him some parting injunc- 
tions. 

“We're dining at eight, and then 
going on to the cotillion, so we shan't 
stop for tea after the theater. There’s 
not much use in our trying to catch the 
same train. If we do, it will be pleas- 
ant; but if we don’t, we'll see you when 
we get home.” 

\s they turned into the avenue, Lans- 
dell said to May: “] hansom 
instead of a taxi because they're less 
hurried and more confidential, and | 
had two questions to ask you that I’ve 
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no business to ask.” 
May laughed outright 
much happier alone h 


You have 
all the gift of intima 
has that there are scarcely any questions 
that one mayn’t ask. But I don’t prom- 
ise to answer.” 

“Of course not. The first 
Is the present Laughlin is going to buy 
tor you Lg 

‘| didn’t know that he was g 
buy one.” 

“That almost answers the 
but not quite. W<¢ 
still, you might be 
that you ki 


one 18? 


came it 
purpose ; 
receive a present 
ing of.” 

“In which May, “you 


case,” said 


oughtn’t to have told me. You will 
spoil a surprise.” 

He looked at her sharply. 
offended by my question.” 

“No; I’m only astonished at my own 
certainty that it would be impossible 
for me to receive any kind of a gift 
from Mr. Laughlin. As this seems a 
rather unkind feeling, I hesitated over 
expressing it.” 

Lansdell gave a faint sigh of relief, 
and there was a moment’s silence. 

“You're evidently discouraged about 
your second question,” said May. 
“What is it?” 

“Why did you stay at home from the 
party last night?” 

“Why do you ask?” 

He smiled ruefully. ‘You don’t wish 
to answer this question, either. I might 
as well have taken a taxi. I ask be- 
cause I went last night only so that 
Crystine might have a cavalier while 
you led the dance with the recovered 
invalid. As it turned out, I might have 
peacefully stayed at home with my book 
and my cigar. I regret the lost even- 
ing.” 

“T had a headache,” said May. 

“You—with your superb 
health !”’ 

She suddenly lowered her head, and 
he saw that her eyes had grown misty. 

“T didn’t go because I had nothing 
to wear. And I'm afraid your sister 
guessed my for she offered to 
lend me 


1 


Ah!” said | 


“You're 


young 


reason, 
Oni thing.” 


in cl ll 


uld 


‘Perhaps I understand more than you 


think.” 

“IT know that it was utter folly for 
me to come on such a visit without the 
proper clothes, but here I am, and the 
only thing for me to do now is either 
to get the clothes that will make me 
an acceptable guest or to go home. | 

1 get ill every time there’s 
a party lhe easiest way would be for 
me just to go home—this afternoon be- 
fore the cotillion.” 

‘No, no—don't do that.” Lansdell 
spoke hurriedly “It wouldn’t be a good 


cant very wel 


ic 
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fight. It would be giving up before 
you had been beaten.” 

“T don’t mind that for myself, but I 
do for Aunt Bertha. You see, Aunt 
Bertha hasn’t much else beside me, and 
what hurts me hurts her far more. | 
couldn’t keep from her the cause of my 
return. She would reason it out. She 
was afraid that my clothes weren’t nice 
enough. And then—she worked so hard 
on my dresses—I—I hate to have her 
know that it was useless work.” 

She faltered, and Lansdell saw the 
mistiness of her eyes brighten into un- 
shed tears. Then she spoke again: 

“But if I don’t go home | must go 
this afternoon and buy two or three 
more dresses to take back with me to 
Seacrest to-night. That was one rea- 
son I was glad to escape from ‘Bunty’ 
—with you. For you remember you 
told me that if it became intolerable 
you would help me. Will you help me 


now : 

For a moment Lansdell hesitated; 
there were so many things in the way 
—things that he could not even define 
Then he saw that she was mis- 
\ bright 


to her. 
interpreting his hesitation. 
flush had come into her face. 
“Have I asked too much? Well, then, 
you must let me go shopping by myself. 
I'll meet you some place afterward.” 
Lansdell straightened his shoulders, 
and took a long breath. 
“We're nearly at the 
id when you're likel 


Metropolitan 
to be ques 
fterward it’s as well t 
e said ul were gol 
bout a little I'll tele 
sieur Larouche We'll save 
way. I'll telephone just 
money we have to spend, and just what 
we want, and he’ll have it ready for us 
to look at when we arrive.” 

“T have one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, as I told you,” May shyly. 
“And I have it with me.”’ 

Lansdell nodded 


lo 1e said 


pl one 
time 


much 


how 


said 


CHAPTER XI. 

Monsieur Larouche met 
with the greeting of one artist to an- 
other, and though the look that he gave 


May was comprehensive it did not of- 
fend her. He conducted them to an un- 
occupied salon with a raised platform 
at one end; then he spoke to May: 

“If mademoiselle will remove her hat 
and cloak? I wish the better to envis- 
age you, mademoiselle. You must not 
mind if I give you acute attention. This 
is to be the perfect event, and it is you 
as a personality that I desire to appre- 
hend. It is only when a woman's 
clothes become a part of her personal- 
ity that success is achieved. So 
Yes, Monsieur Lansdell, you were quite 
right; this is an artist’s task, with the 
hair this color. As you said, there 
should be no rose colors, but yellow and 
violet and green and amber. Wait! | 
have the gown for the great occasion— 
the occasion, mademoiselle, when you 
wish to be most impressive.” 

He pushed a bell button, and was an- 
swered by a handsome woman perfectly 
gowned in black. 

“Madame Lenie, have Matilde put on 
the pale-green chiffon, the one embroid- 
ered in opals. Mademoiselle, what is 
your birth month?” 

“October, monsieur.” 

“What felicity! Then a gown em- 
broidered in opals will bring you benefi- 
cent fortune. And with it, perhaps, 
you will wear a bandeau of opals. 
Opals in your hair would be the crown- 
ing touch. Voila!” 

He waved his hand toward the pl it- 
form pretty girl 


walked 


vhere an exceedingly 
e 
spla 


| 


dell 
“Have her ta 
hold it near mac 
Lansdell briefly. 
\s Monsieur Larouche advanced to 
i order, Nay 
\ hed 


e it off, and let 1 
‘moiselle’s face,” said 


I 
le 


the platform to give his 

exclaimed: i 
“Will vi 

five gow 

the sum you 

are model dresses 

copied. It’s now 

for them to 


brought 


late enough in the season 
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sell the models. You will therefore get 
them cheap if they don’t have to be al- 
tered for you, and I don’t think they 
will.” 

Monsieur Larouche came 
with the jeweled chiffon. 

“Shall not mademoiselle try it on?” 

“Yes—do,” said Lansdell. 

The handsome woman in black ac- 
companied May to a dressing room with 
mirrored walls and _ silver-appointed 
dressing table. 

“It is exquisite!” she said, when she 
had hooked May into the gown. “Your 
uncle will like it, and he is the great 
artist. Will you go out now?” 

May stopped with a start and a hur- 
ried look at the woman. For the first 
time it occurred to her that there might 
be something unusual about what she 
was doing; but thefe was nothing in 
the woman’s face but interest and ad- 
miration. May was still pondering it 
as she came into the other room, and 
her eyes sought Lansdell with new ap- 
peal. She had never been lovelier. 
Lansdell felt his heart quicken at sight 
of her—the wide dark eyes, the cloud 
of russet hair, the tremulous full 
mouth, the gracious curves of the young 
figure, and that air of appeal, that def- 
erence to his opinion, that from the be- 
ginning had been irresistible to him. 

He had often wondered why Crys- 
tine did not look handsomer in evening 
Now as he watched May he 
the reason. This young girl 
had an exquisite femininity that Crys- 

ne lacked. In a 1 to 
accent this quality, she was doubly effec- 


forward 


aress. 
rue ssed 
dress designec 
tive. The white young breast was mod- 
estly covered, but where the green chif- 
touched it it was dazzling; and 
though the girlish outlines of the slim 
young body were only softly suggested 
they could not help but charm the artist 
in him. 

“Does it please you?” said Lansdell 
“To me it seems quite per- 


fon 


gently. 
fect.” 
“T didn’t know that I could look this 
way,” said May breathlessly. 
“It is a pleasure, mademoiselle, to 
work with such material,” said La- 
rouche. “We will have an afternoon 


gown of amber messaline, so soft that 
it could go in the hollow of your hand. 
Madame Lenie, the amber gown with 
the bronze embroidcry and the coat to 
match. The hat that you were here, 
mademoiselle, the écru with the touch 
of bronze, will go well with the gown. 
There is also a violet evening gown 
that I hope you will choose. I will my- 
self get the violet gown.” 

“Oh,” said May, when he had gone, 
“to think that a little money can bring 
so much pleasure!” She paused, and 
then added: “A little money added to 
a large knowledge. You have no idea 
how much | am enjoying this.” 

“So am I,” said Lansdell. “It would 
have been a pity to have missed giving 
so much joy. 

The amber gown was added to the 
green and the violet, together with a 
dark-blue frock that monsieur called a 
trotteur. The last gown was harder to 
select. 

Monsieur begged to have it white in 
deference to mademoiselle’s so great 
youth ; but Lansdell said no. 

“A rich cream, perhaps, with gold 
about the neck ; but even as a bride ma- 
demoiselle must not wear white,” said 
Lansdell. 

“Ah!” said Madame Lenie. 

“ Wais——” began monsieur thought- 
fully. He considered the matter a mo- 
ment. “Then it shall be that. Rich, 
creamy satin with gold, but not so much 
gold that, should it become a wedding 
gown, it would be unsuitable. But ] 
ask time to find this \ day or two 
at the utmost. Mademoiselle will leave 
her address, and I will send it. It shall 
fit to perfection—yes, for | know the 
lines now. Also, it shall satisfy. If 
it does not it shall come back.” 

“Mademoiselle is visiting my sister 
at Indian Head,” said Lansdell. ‘You 
can send the white gown later. Send it 
to Seacrest.” 

“At Madame Graybrook’s, yes,” said 
Larouche, and his voice held just a 
shade of difference; it was less florid, 
less expansive. The guest of Madame 
Graybrook was not as any chance young 
woman that Monsieur Lansdell might 
elect to clothe. 
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“And these other things we will take 
with us,” Lansdell concluded. 

They reached the station in time for 
an earlier train than the other two could 
catch if they stayed to the end of the 
play. As they neared Indian Head, 
Lansdell said: ‘Please let me suggest 
this: If Whetson is not around when 
we arrive, take your box to your room 
yourself, take out the dresses, and then 
brine me down the box, and I will get 
rid of it for you. There is no need 
of satisfying Whetson’s curiosity—for 
she will be curious. If Whetson is there 
I will take charge of your box, and de- 
liver it later.” 

But as they arrived an hour before 
thev were expected, Whetson was not 
there. May unpacked the box, and then 
went out in the hall to give it to Lans- 
dell. 

“T shall 
Which gown are 
night ?” 

“The violet. 

“(ood-by until dinner time. 
your pleasure will last.” 

May put out her hand. “I can’t thank 
you enough. You've been so kind. 
You've given me——”’ 

*Joy—by the look of you. And with 
it I’ve given myself pleasure.” 

May went back to her room, and put 
away her dresses. She heard Crystine 
arrive later, but she did not go down- 
stairs, and at seven 


bestow it on my _ studio. 
you wearing to- 


I shall save the green.” 
[ hope 


W hetson 


like t 

hot flush dyed May’s 

“No, there is nothing.” 

“When will you 
bert ?"’ 

“If you'll come in 
hook my that 
need.” 

“Very well, Mrs 
asked me to inquire 
were wearing.” 

“Violet. But I 
ers,” 

May ‘ 
humming a little song 


need 


dress 


bathed and 


Aunt Bertha could see her pretty 
things. After she had donned the vio- 
let gown she stood looking at herself 
in the glass, thinking of Lansdell, and 
of her father, and of the yellow letter 
in the desk at home that bore Lans- 
dell’s name, and of the magazine article 
about him that she had read because of 
the yellow letter; and she said, as many 
another has said: “It’s not such a large 
world.” 

Whetson found her so, smiling into 
the glass, and the maid stood for a mo- 
ment staring uncertainly at the modish 
figure in violet tulle. As she fastened 
the new gown there was a low knock. 
May opened the door, and Neil Lans- 
dell stood in the hall. Whetson had 
vanished into the bathroom. Lansdell 
gave the room a swift survey, and spoke 
rapidly : 

“IT came to ask you to wear the green 
gown and not the violet. I hoped | 
should get here before you were dressed 
—and before the ubiquitous Whetson.” 

May laughed softly. It 
pleasant to have some one so interested 


seemed so 


in what she wore. 


. see, | am dressed.” 
ee. But do you mind chang- 
note of embarrassment 
his vol ~ 
1ot if [ have time. But I’m 
ly curious. Will you tell me 
nt me to change?” 


-d. Then he said ; 


e now all bright 
is indescribable. It 
gown, but the green 

e. I am interested 


said May, with a warm 


‘It's—dear of you!” 

-d on him, and May 
| sown. Whetson 
bathroom with a fur 
» put on something else 


She had 


said May absently 


r Whetson in the new sensa- 





tions that were crowding her brain. 
How nice he was! “This one.” 

May swept the closet door open, and 
from its tissue wrappings she took the 
green gown. 

“Ah!”  Whetson’s exclamation was 
involuntary. She looked from the gown 
to May with a suspicion that May must 
have seen had she been less absorbed. 
lsut May had eyes only for the new self 
that she saw in the mirror—the self 
that might well take a place among 
these decorative women of this new 
world. 

“Nothing else,” she said to Whetson. 
“It’s almost eight o’clock. JI must go 
down at once.” 

\Whetson picked up the violet gown, 
and looked inside for the maker’s name. 
When she saw that it was Paquin she 
sent another suspicious glance at May. 
But May caught up the glittering folds 
of her dress, and floated out into the 
hall. 

Downstairs she heard the murmur of 
voices and Crystine’s laugh. They were 
in the hall as she hurried down the 
steps. There seemed to May to be a 
great many of them, and at the bottom 
step she was suddenly smitten with shy- 
ness. To Crystine, who had stopped 
where she was in the middle of the hall, 
May appeared to have paused merely 
That she suc- 
Each head 


to make a surer effect. 
ceeded was quite evident. 


turned toward her, each voice stilled. 
Phe light caught the joyous young face, 
Peg from tl mais of ti ees 
rom the opa of the green 
d turned the russet hair into 
; rown of bron ¢ Chere Was a mo- 
nent while each woman longed to be 


a 
irl again, and each man thought of 


] 


days long forgotten. 


As Crystine looked about her dinner 
table she had a sharp stab of some new 
She had chosen her guests 

There were no girls save 
1 stranger could not have 
and assurance of 


feeling. 

care fully. 
May, though ; 
told it unless the eas« 
the young matrons might have betrayed 


ampler social experience. Crystine 
had counted on grace and cleverness 
ind some wit. And, so counting, she 
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had given May to Reuben for a dinner 
partner. 

Had May been the awkward and ill- 
clothed girl of a day or two ago, Reuben 
would have spent the moments trying 
to seem unconscious of the other 
women. For Reuben knew them all 
well. He knew the many ways they 
would take to show their sympathy with 
what they would probably call his chiv- 
alry in making things pleasant for his 
little country nurse. He knew how they 
would restrain their surprise and hide 
their concern and covertly offer their 
help. For he was a useful member of 
their set; he was thoroughly one of 
them. No outsider who claimed his in- 
terest could expect to be anything but 
an object of criticism. But, as it was, 
Reuben gathered up the admiring 
glances the other women were giving 
May, and turned on her the full light 
of his serene approval. 

That nothing succeeds iike success 
has sound psychological foundation, and 
the beginning of success is self-confi- 
dence ; the tragedy of failure its paraly- 
sis of self-faith. The issue was not 
large, and the triumph was not impor- 
tant; yet that she should have broken 
through the atmosphere of failure in 
which she had seemed enveloped made 
of this hour a thing that neither May 
herself nor any of those who saw her 
could forget. It was not only her ap- 
pearance, delicious and arresting as it 


was; it was the rapt and shining joy in 
her face, that joy that somehow seems 
to escape us even in the best moments 
of our maturity It was a joy that took 
the others into its confidence, that ac- 
knowledged them as a_ contributing 
cause, and that left them fearful lest 


they should disturb it. 

Reuben responded with alacrity. The 
afternoon’s play had seemed dull to 
him. He did not like Scotch dialect, 
and after all his trouble Crystine had 
not seemed much pleased with his gift. 
And they had taken the wrong train at 
Jamaica, and had had to finish their re- 
turn trip by trolley. Crystine had been 
tired, and had blamed him sharply for 
her inconvenience. She had left him 
abruptly when they reached the house. 
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Altogether, the afternoon had been a 
failure, and it would not hurt Crystine 
to be made to recognize it.. It had not 
been his fault that they had taken the 
wrong train, nor had it been his fault 
that she was tired, and that they had 
had to walk from the trolley to her 
house. Laughlin bent toward May, 
smiling. 

“You are to give me all the waltzes 
to-night,” he said, and saw that Crys- 
tine heard him. 

May’s eyes as they rested on Laugh- 
lin no longer gave back panic, but the 
gay raillery with which they had looked 
at him three weeks ago when he had 
counted the hours by her coming and 
going. For May was entirely able to 
tell the difference between the look that 
accepted her and the one that hesitated 
between two opinions. 

“T’ve promised my waltzes,” 

‘To whom?” exclaimed 
quickly. 

“Oh, dear me,” murmured May, 
“who made you my father confessor?” 

“Look at Reuben’s face,” said Jeffrey 
across the table. “He’s quarreling al- 
ready.” 

“it’s a sign of convalescence,” said 
May promptly. “When a patient quar- 
rels with his nurse he will soon be 
well.” 

Jeffrey grinned. “It'll take him 
longer to recover than you think,” he 
and then, in lower tones, to Crys- 
Jove! Think of being nursed 
goddess for weeks at a 
romance is in the 


she said. 
Laughlin 


said: 
tine: “By 
by a young 
time! No wonder 
air!” 

“Don't be too sure,” 
Reuben is an unknown quantity.” 
“Not he! He moves on the lines of 
least resistance. If there is an un- 
known quantity in his affairs, it has 
been put there from the outside. Per- 
haps you are the X in his equation, 
Crvystine.”’ 

“T’m not the 
said Crystine; 
turned to May 

Where had she 


said Crystine. 


answer, at any rate,” 
and her attention re- 


made her mistake? 
Had she underrated the girl’s beauty, 
or her intelligence, or her resourceful- 


ness? Or had May had help from the 


outside? She flashed her brother a sud- 
den look. Had Neil, with his artist’s 
eye, discovered this slim ivory beauty 
with the melting eyes and the scarlet 
lips in the awkward and frightened girl 
of two days ago. 

Crystine gave the signal to rise, and 
as her guests prepared to drive to the 
club for the cotillion she slipped up- 
stairs for a brief talk with Whetson. 


CHAPTER XII. 
abominated the new 
dances that had neither grace nor 
rhythm in them. A waltz was a beau- 
tiful and an expressive thing, but there 
were few women left who knew how to 
waltz. Most of them two-stepped to 
waltz music. But May had been taught 
in an earlier manner, and as Lansdell 
slipped his arm about her and they 
swayed over the polished floor in per- 
fect accord, some faint warning sense 
told him of possibilities lurking in this 
new friendship that he would do well 
to heed. 

He looked into the joy-filled eyes 
almost on a level with his own, but he 
found no answering warning, and sud- 
denly, as if it had been long waiting 
for its opportunity of expression, the 
lurking possibilities became real facts. 
He could not endure the unconscious- 
ness of the brown eyes that for all their 
closeness held no thought of him, but 
only pleasure in the dance. His arm 
is d about her. 


Neil Lansdell 


as if you might be 


said; and there was 


1 look abso- 
happy ‘eg | e 
in his voice. 

Ven.” answered. “The 
Danube’ is the most perfect waltz ever 
written, and we dance together—won- 
derfully.” 

“You expected that we would, didn’t 
you? Whatever we have done together 
has been well done.” 
t her eyes back from the 

and looked at hin 

was that she saw seen 
her. He could feel her stiff 
ightly in his arms 


‘Blue 


: | 
sne 


1Y dil itl 


isn’t it?” she mur 
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“Yes, but it’s true.” 

Her slim young body swayed to the 
flowing river melody, and the warning 
voice in Lansdell’s ears was no longer 
faint, but clamoring so loud that he 
wondered she did not hear. Perhaps 
she did, for into the bright, frank eyes 
came a divine shyness. 

“Ah, don’t—don’t!” cried Lansdell. 

She did not ask him to explain his 
cry, nor did she draw back when he 
took her through the French window to 
a deserted balcony; and she let the 
hand he still held in his lie there. He 
held himself silent, looking at her in 
the faint light as if he had never seen 
her before—iooking until he brought 
her eyes back from the darkness be- 
yond them to himself, so that she stood 
before him, reading, for all her youth, 
what lay in his face and trembled in 
his touch—reading it with the stored 
wisdom of the hundreds of women in 
her to whom in other years love had 
meant life. 

And suddenly her hand began to 
tremble as it lay in his, and the divine 


shyness in her eyes deepened to fear. 
He loosened his clasp on her hand, but 


he still held it, and though with the 
slightest movement she might have 
withdrawn it she did not. 
“If you'll give me time, dear,” he 
said gently, “I'll make you love me.” 
“You?” she whispered. “Is it you 
[ could love—you, and no 


' He bent 
<! Couldn’t it be I? 


There was a long silence. He lifted 

r hand to his breast and held it there. 
The movement drew her closer, and he 
felt her trembling. 

“T would guard your youth with 
every breath I drew. Be sure I am 
thinking of what it means to make you 
me. You're still half child, but 
you’re also half woman, waking from 
white dreams, playing among your first 
flowers of life. If I’ve stopped beside 
you after so short a time spent in 
watching you, it doesn’t mean that what 
I feel is a little thing. It’s not your 
beauty that holds me, though you are a 


love 


* 


Pe ] 


joy to look at; it’s not even what you 
are now. It’s what you will become. I 
want to have some part in forming it. 
It’s very rare and sweet—so rare and 
so sweet that I have looked the world 
over to find it, and seen it just this 
one time. 

“IT can’t bear to have you give this 
sweetness where it will not even be 
known. I can’t bear to have you give 
yourself for that in you that any woman 
may have, while all the lovelier things, 
all the promise of you, starves and dies. 
[ don’t ask you to love me now. I ask 
only: Couldn’t you love me in the days 
to come? If we grew in knowledge of 
each other, if we found that all our 
hours were as happy as those we have 
had together these few days, if we 
found this——’ He bent down and 
took her other hand, and, though his 
arm did not touch her, it circled her 
from all the world. His voice lowered, 
grew husky. “If we found this sweet- 
ness of touch and nearness grew— 
couldn’t you love me?” 

Her breath came in a little sob, but 
she ceased trembling. She made a soft 
movement into the circle of his arm un- 
til her head rested on the hand that lay 
on his breast. The man stood still, his 
whole body strained to heed her light- 
est movement. 

“Yes,” she whispered; “yes. 
woman could not grow to—to 
your” 

He bent his head until his forehead 
rested on her cheek, held her sO a mo- 

nt, and rele: -d her gravely 

\s they reentered the window the 
waltz music stopped 

“Shall I take you to Crystine?” Lans- 
dell asked. 

“No,” said May. 

Lansdell gave her a quick glance, his 
mind so closely attuned that it vibrated 
instantly to the note of trouble in her 
voice. 

“Haven’t you seen?” she asked. 

“No; I’ve been preoccupied.” 

“Well, look now.” 

Crystine had been talking to Laugh- 
lin, but she stopped to look at May 
crossing the floor with Lansdell, and 
there was no mistaking the look. It 


What 


love 
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held a disdain that Crystine was at no 
pains to hide. Lansdell paused, and 
Percy Jeffrey pinned -his favor on 
May’s shoulder. When May had left 
him, Lansdell made his way to Crys- 
tine’s side. 

“Control yourself, Crystine,” he said 
gravely, “or all these people will say 
that you resent another woman's suc- 
cess.” 

*“You’re speaking of 7” There was no 
softness in Crystine’s voice. 

“TI was speaking of Miss Gilbert.” 

“T must decline to speak of her here, 
but I will do so when we get home. | 
shall also -wish to speak to her, and J 
shall be glad to have you hear what |] 
say.” 

“Crystine! Are you forgetting that 
she is your guest?” 

“T will forget nothing.” 

Lansdell stood silent a moment; then 
he looked about the room, searching for 
some one he did not see. Crystine left 
him to dance, and he went out onto the 
veranda. His search ended when he 
found Doctor Thorne. ; 

“Carl,” said Lansdell, “you and your 
wife are staying at the club, and not 
at your brother’s, aren’t you?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“If in the next day or two I should 
ask your wife to chaperon a young girl 
—say, between trains, or even over- 
night—she wouldn't mind, would she?” 

Thorne gave Lansdell a steady look. 

“No, surely not, if it was a girl you 
knew, and the matter was important to 
you.” 

Thank you. I may not need Mrs. 
Thorne’s services, but I should like to 
feel that I could avail myself of them 
if necessary. If I do, of course, I will 
explain.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

The ride home from the club was in 
silence. Laughlin frankly tired, 
and said so, regretting that his illness 
had incapacitated him for much danc- 
ing. He was not sensitive to atmos- 
pheres, and so was not troubled by the 
things that lay unspoken between the 
others. 


Was 


Iansdell’s thouglits were busy with 
new problems. He had never before in 
his life wished to marry. Companion- 
ship with a woman had never seemed 
possible or desirable. Crystine had said 
on one memorable occasion when she 
had tried her hand at matchmaking that 
he asked for too much, that variety and 
absolute honesty could not exist to- 
gether, that impressionability—the qual- 
ity that made for growth—was_ too 
rarely joined to judgment, and_ that 
when it was it was unaccompanied by 
gentleness. 

And he had found much of this in a 
young girl, and the rest would come 
with time. He pondered over the dif- 
ference in their years, and passed it 
over as of no real consequence if he 
could understand and companion her 
youthfulness, and if he could make her 
happy. For himself, he would ask no 
better thing. The arrival of the auto- 
mobile dragged him from his dream. 

“Let’s go into the library a moment,” 
said Crystine, ‘and discuss our plans 
for to-morrow.” 

“We're all tired,” Lansdell answered. 
“Why not wait until morning?” 

“No,” said Crystine. 

Lansdell took May’s cloak, and Crys- 
tine stopped to close the door. 

“T’ve had a wonderful evening, Mrs. 
Graybrook,” said May. 

Crystine paused before her. “You 
look wonderful. Your gown is perfec 
tion. Who made it?” 

It was the simplest of questions, but 
May had unable to keep herself 
from a quick look at Lansdell, and 
Crystine followed it. 


been 


*Larouche made it,” said May. 

“You're fortunate in being able to 
afford Larouche—and gowns embroid- 
dered in opals. I can't.” 

Laughlin put down the match he had 
been about to strike, and laid his ciga- 
rette on the table. 

“You'd find Larouche cheaper than 
the other shops—if you bought as | 
did.” 

“As you did!” Crystine turned 
sharply on Lansdell as he made a move- 
ment toward May. “There, Neil, let 
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her alone! How did buy so 
cheaply, Miss Gilbert ?” 

Something in Crystine’s voice, for all 
that May did not comprehend the drift 
of her questions, warned her that she 
was being held up to judgment. The 


you 


impulse to defend herself was instinc- 
tive, but she held herself to the brief- 
est possible answering of the questions 


put to her, 

“IT bought model dresses.” 

“It’s evident that you did. Originals 
if this is a sample. Did you buy 
many ?” 

“Five. I bought dresses that had 
been brought over to be copied and that 
they were through with.” 

A vivid color began to rise in her face 
as the necessity of confessing her lim- 
ited means seemed to be forced on her. 

“Most models are copied, but that 
doesn’t make them cheap. Now, that 
one—let me see—it would be cheap 
at five hundred dollars.” 

May stared blankly at Crystine. Then 
she looked down at the glittering folds 
of chiffon, and shook her head. 

“Oh, no!” she said. “Oh, no; I don't 
know just how much this was, but it 
wasn't as much as that.” 

“[ should think you would know its 
cost—if you paid for it.” 

“Crystine,” —_ interposed 
sharply, “this must stop!” 

“Miss Gilbert doesn’t really mind, 
Neil. She knows that I’m interested in 
her bargaining All women are so. 
Moreover, I’m her She’s a 

ing girl in my house; 
have a certain responsibility that I don’t 
care to neglect. Nor do I care to have 
you, who are also merely my guest, in- 
terfere. You may go away if you don’t 
wish to hear me. Meantime, though I 
can't undertake to be responsible for 
Miss Gilbert’s private conduct, I can 
for what she does publicly while she 
is here. She arrived with the inade- 
quate wardrobe of a young girl of small 
means coming from a country village. 
\fter an afternoon with you, Neil, in 
the city, she returned here with two 
thousand dollars’ worth of clothes——” 

lLansdell came to May’s side, but she 
did not look at him. The shamed color 


Lansdell 


hostess 
theref re | 


in her face ebbed, leaving it white and 
harassed. ; 

“It may be,” continued Crystine, 
“that you are as naive as you so suc- 
cessfully appear to be. But my brother 
is not. He is a man of the world; he 
knows the significance of such an occur- 
rence. And if you have no other way 
of learning you can learn of the sery- 
ants’ gossip.” 

“Crystine,” said Lansdell, his face as 
white as May’s, “this ; 

But May put out a hand, and ‘held 
him back. 

“This is for me to answer.” She 
turned to Crystine. “I oughtn’t to give 
you any explanation; I ought merely to 
leave your house at once. Yet because 
you have attacked me before others I 
must defend myself. I may be young 
—yes, and uninformed. But I do know 
this—that it doesn’t come within the re- 
sponsibility of a hostess to inquire as 
to the source of her guest’s wearing 
apparel. It is to be presumed that you 
not only wished me to be your guest 
when you invited me here, but that you 
approved of me sufficiently to be able 
to introduce me into your household 
without fear. I might add that it was 
quite possible that I should have or- 
dered special dresses for my visit to 
you, and should have received them 
after my arrival, the more since the 
time between your invitation and my 
coming here was short, but I won't; for 
there was nothing in what I did that 
I’m not quite willing to tell. Finding, 
after m\ that my wardrobe was 
insufficient—not for myself, but for 
added to it at the first 
available moment. But how can that 
concern you, save that it embarrasses 
you less to have me properly gowned ?” 

“Oh, by Jove, Cryssie,” exclaimed 
Laughlin, “this is too much!” 

“Wait!” said May. “There is still 
more. When one meets the men of the 
family one is visiting, one takes it for 
granted that they are decent, and that 
an afternoon can be spent with them 
without incurring suspicion. I was with 
your brother this afternoon, and he did 
help me select my new dresses. I’m 
not very experienced in the selection of 


arriy al, 


you—I have 
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the kind of gowns the women of your 
world wear, and as I wanted them for 
my brief appearance in your house it 
would have been foolish for me to have 
bought the wrong kind. I would have 
frankly asked you to help me but for 
your—I might as well say it—your la- 
tent enmity. I didn’t like to ask this 


service of you if you were unwilling to 


give it. My own judgment and that of 
the salespeople I encountered had been 
proved unreliable. Your brother is an 
artist; he knows about these things. I 
asked him to help me, but merely in 
my selection. I had the money to pay 
for the gowns. Is there anything un- 
usual, save in its kindness, in his having 
lent me his taste and his experience? 
Larouche himself does the same thing.” 

“For payment!” Crystine’s voice 
came clearly, and there was no mistak- 
ing its meaning. 

Lansdell held out his hand to May. 
His face was threatening. 

“You shan’t try to answer this,” he 
said to May. “There’s no need for this 
scene to continue.” 

“Wait!” said May slowly. “There’s 
something in this that I don’t under- 
stand. Will you make your accusation 
quite plain, Mrs. Graybrook ?” 

“Crystine!” warned Lansdell. 

“T will merely ask you, Miss Gilbert,” 
said Crystine, “who paid the bill for 
your gowns?” 

“y paid Ps 

“And it was?” 

“One hundred and fifty dollars.” 

Crystine shrugged. 

“What do mean ?” 
May. 

“Need I say?” 

a a ; 

“The gown you have on couldn’t be 
bought under three times that sum.” 
Her voice lowered. “And you were 
seen in Neil’s arms this evening.” 

Laughlin gave a low exclamation. 


you whispered 


For a moment May stood absolutely 
silent. Then she turned quietly to 
Lansdell. It was as if she had forgot- 
ten that there was anybody else in the 
world, 

“This thing between 


now lies you 


and me. Did you tell me the truth? 
You said I could get what I wanted for 
the hundred and fifty dollars I had to 
spend.” 

“No.” 
could get it—not you.’ 

“Then I paid one hundred and fifty 
dollars for the dresses, and you paid 
the rest? How much was it?” 

“IT paid a part of the debt I owed 
your father. It’s a debt now twenty 
years old. He died before I could save 
what I owed him, and I couldn't find 
anybody to pay it to. I didn’t know 
that he had a daughter. From the mo- 
ment I saw you I meant to pay it, but 
I hoped to add to my money what your 
father did*to his. Only in that way 
could the debt be really returned. The 
money that he gave me was not only 
money—it was my chance, my _ fu- 
ture. It made me what I am to-day. 
He gave it to me at a great sacrifice— 
he didn’t have much then, though | 
didn’t know that at the time—and with 
the money he gave me help and guid- 
ance that could in no way be returned. 
It would have been paltry payment of 
my debt to hand you over the original 
sum, which, with the accumulated in- 
terest, is now over two thousand dol- 
lars. I hoped to do better than that— 
the little service of the was 
nothing. I hoped’’—he turned to Crys- 
tine—"I even hoped something of 
you. I might have known how futile 
such a hope was.- This matter of my 
indebtedness to Lorin Gilbert is a mat- 
ter of record, and I shall be glad to 
prove it both to you and to Miss May 4 

“Not to said May. “I knew 
a 

“You—you knew it?” 

“Yes; the old note was 
father’s papers. It was that that 
made your name familiar to me.” 

“T am still in your debt,” said Lans- 
dell steadily. 

She put her hand suddenly to her 
breast as if in pain, and bent toward 
him, her eyes searching his face. 

“Was it this sense of obligation that 
you say you felt—was it—all you felt 
to-night—on the balcony ?” 

His voice was low. “It had no part 


he answered her; “I said | 


dresses 


me,” 


among my 
first 
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I wasn’t asking the 
I was ask- 


in what I felt. 
opportunity to give to you. 
ing the great gift from you.” 

The two looked at each other a long 
moment. Then May put out her hand, 
and Lansdell took it in his own. So 
clasped, the girl turned on the other 
two. 

“IT came here,” she said, “a girl, as 
unwise and as unlearned as you have 
said. But in these three days I have 
learned much—I hope I have grown 
wiser. And now I must leave your 
house. You can’t expect me, to stay 
longer.” 

Vait!” interrupted Laughlin. 
fore you go I want to say that I knew 
iothing of all this. I have no part in 
it. I think it’s a damned shame to 


* be- 


Mac 


say such things to an innocent young 
girl as have been said to you to-night. 
I lived in the same house with you for 
weeks, and I want you to know how 
utterly I believe in you. One must be 
blind, indeed, not to believe in you. I 
can make it no stronger unless I add 
here, before these others, what I would 
in any case say to you at my first op- 
portunity with you alone.” He crossed 
the space between them, and stood be- 
fore her. “Will you be my wife?” 

There was a moment’s deep silence, 
broken by a low sound from Crystine. 

May’s fingers tightened on Lansdell’s 
hand 

“T thank you,” she said, and her voice 
took on an exquisite softness. “I—I 
can’t. I—I love somebody else.” 


UNDERSTANDING 


SAVED and garnered wonders 
The sweet and sorry blent— 
The tempest with its thunders, 
The primrose and its scent; 
The rainbow, and the cobweb frail, 
The light that trembled on a sail, 


The glory of a moonrise pale— 


And 


I knew | 


Like c1 


ywding 


I saved and saved 


wondered 


1 » Se raant t 
‘rhat it meant! 


My joy in all things rare and dear; 
But why—I had no notion clear, 
Until—until to-night! 


But now I see the reason, 
And why my treasure grew; 


Some time, in 
The fairy t 


i 
The flood of lau 
The whole round 
And my wild harvesting 
Are all—for y 


reams, 


bs and teems, 


ee 
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HE limitless darkness of a 
tropic night lay upon land and 
sea. Far out, beyond the con- 
fines of Santiago Bay the rest- 
less waters of the Atlantic 
boomed dully upon the shoals that guard 
the entrance to the harbor. But even the 
roar of these tireless ones seemed muf- 
fled by the intense heat, and the sleep- 
less stars gave no illumination, but hung 
like jewels on a pall of sable velvet. 

Throughout the drowsing city twin- 
kled a few feeble gleams ; lamps of weary 
souls, perhaps, who dreaded the subtle 
night. But from one spot arose a 
square shaft of brilliant, palpitating 
light, a living glow of yellow radiance 
that seemed to throb and pulsate with 
the mellow tones of a waltz, guitar- 
played, that echoed from its heart. High 
walls inclosed this festive patio and hid 
its beauties from the chance night 
prowler in the street; but through the 
open roof space the luster of its many 
lights was flung against the black, im- 
penetrable heavens. 

Here Naomi, the lover of all men, 
was holding her court untroubled by the 
thought of war, heedless of impending 
battles; Naomi of the golden eyes, of 
the dusky, perfumed hair, of the sup- 
ple, soft body! She sat erect upon a 
wicker couch, swaying to and fro in 
rhythm with the music, and beside her 
sat the comandante; a stranger to be 
sure, but for the nonce a lover. He 
watched her between his narrowed eye- 
lids and blew thin, idle wreaths of 
cigarette smoke into the still air. 


a IES E> 
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In the center of the floor, Anita the 
Little was languidly singing a eurious 
Oriental air, half waltz, half machiche ; 
and two young men in the Cuban con- 
ception of evening dress sat cross-legged 
on the floor before her and marked time 
with the hollowed palms of their hands. 
Gathered about a large table, a noisy 
group of people sat eating sweet stuffs 
and drinking a pink liquid from tall 
thin glasses; and along the walls 
lounged some twenty or thirty others, 
variously occupied. There a thinly clad 
flaminca was whispering to a stout to- 
bacco exporter in white linen. Next 
to them, the proprietor of the Ponce de 
Leon sat listening to La Anita’s song, 
much to the troubled interest of his 
brunette companion, who in turn was 
watched by the jealous eyes of an enam- 
ored wine merchant. Here and there 
among the brilliant gowns of the women, 
glinted the gold braid of an officer from 
the garrison. For this was no ribald 
hostelry, but the private villa of Naomi, 
princess of her sisterhood. The Japa- 
nese lanterns tilted on their slender 
wires ; laughter echoed; in the little bal- 
cony the musicians played tirelessly. 

Among the revelers at the table were 
two men whom Naomi’s quick eye had 
instantly distinguished as unfamiliar. 
She, exquisite voluptuary, barred no 
man from her house, and strangers, par- 
ticularly in these troubled times, were 
no uncommon’ sight. Who, indeed, 
would come to Santiago and not go to 
the house of the “beautiful, but strange 
one”’—as the city called her—if only for 
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an hour in idle curiosity? So there was 
nothing unusual in the advent of an un- 
known face. 

It was not surprise at an intrusion 
that made Naomi look twice. Who was 
the tall senor with the handsome chin, 
she asked in her mind. He attracted 
her. And the other one, who was more 
vivacious? Neither bore the weight of 
more than thirty years. They were evi- 
dently friends and had come together. 
by their dress they were provincial 
planters. A closer examination became 
desirable. 

“Come, ercelencia,’ said she imperi- 
ously to the little soldier beside her. “Let 
us promenade.” 

Her obedient slave followed her in- 
stantly, howbeit with some reluctance. 
The wicker sofa was a little apart from 
the crowd, comfortably cool, and he had 
Naomi there alone. 

She crowded into a place at the large 
table, between her devoted comandante 
and the stranger with the handsome 


chin. Then, with intentional clumsiness, 
she jarred the latter's elbow so that the 


glass in his hand sprinkled its contents 
indiscriminately over them both. 
“Pardon, senor,” she exclaimed. 
am awkward!” 
The stranger smiled, but did not reply 
beyond giving her the slightest of bows. 
“Name of all the saints, what a 
ule!’ cried a musical voice just be- 
vond him, and the second unfamiliar 
face leaned forward in eager apology. 
hed aside his friend 


beautiful,” 


man pu 
\llow 

» repair the 
companion h 

And whipping out a gorgeous silk 
handkerchief, he dabbed at her gown 
with no little skill, talking rapidly all 
the while. 

But Naomi gazed over his bent head 
in indignant surprise at the offender, 
who still said not a word. In her face 
was mirrored wonder and _ interest. 
Never before had those marvelous yel- 
low eyes of hers been flashed in vain. 
\nd now she had looked at a man, yes, 
looked unfathomable things, and he not 
only refused to respond, but actually ig- 
nored her. The experience was too novel 


me, most id he, 
damage my unfortunate 


as caused. 


to inspire anything but wonderment. 
Suddenly she dropped her gaze and 
fixed it upon her rescuer. The coman- 
dante had momentarily turned his atten- 
tion to other quarters. 

“A thousand thanks,” said she 
sweetly. ““You are very gallant, stranger, 
more so than your friend. Can it be 
possible that the same town produced 
you both?” 

“No, senorita,” he replied; “but we 
travel together for our pleasure, though 
alas, to-night to my disgrace!” 

“Have you come far?’ she questioned 
next. 

“From the darkness of night into the 
light of your gracious presence,” he re- 
plied in graceful evasion; “ta long way, 
truly.” 

Evidently the man for some reason 
did not wish to elucidate, but Naomi 
had met men of mystery before; many 
came and went unquestioned at her 
house. She changed the subject. 

“Drink, sefor,’”’ she said. “The wine 
is good and abundant; make the house 
your own,” 

And then, without a murmur of re- 
sistance or a single backward glance at 
her silent visitor, she permitted herself 
to be led away by the comandante. 

But this passivity was only on the 
surface ; and while the officer whispered 
to her that she was slender as a moon- 
beam, fragrant as the jessamine, her 
mind busy considering and en- 
deavoring to grasp the fact that she had 
been slighted. Why, it was an unheard- 
of ox Impossible, almost! He 
was indifferent to her! This was, of 
a state of affairs that could not 
continue. The man 
must be made to succumb. Since he 
was here, he must admire. And besides, 
those calm gray eyes of his—what was 
it they made her think of ? Something 
cool and remote from her breadth of 
knowing ; something felt rather than un- 
derstood ; a dim consciousness of a sort 
of beauty hitherto undreamed of. His 
quiet, steady gaze, impersonal and yet 
comprehensive, compelled her attention 
as the most liquid glance ever offered 
her by a fellow countryman had failed 
to do. 


Was 


rrence 
course, 


be permitted to 
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A shifting of the company again 
found him at her side, and the circum- 
stance was so well managed that no one 
would have thought it prearranged. 
Then Naomi summoned the full force 
of her only weapon. As if it were a 
supple, tangible lariat, she cast it about 
him and, with a mighty effort, willed 
him to her. But the magic emotional 
spell with which she was used to make 
men delirious captives, left him cold. 

“Sefior,” she said in a low voice, ‘the 
night is strangely soft, the flowers are 
wondrous sweet. Do you know the 


words of the waltz they are playing? 


“Beloved, the dawn is still far away— 
Ah, would that it should forget to come! 


“Hear how it throbs through the 
silent air! It is like the beating of a 
human heart. Senor, do you know what 
it is to lover” 

The strange man only smiled quietly, 
and did not respond. 

With the angry consciousness of hav- 
ing received a second rebuff, Naomi 
turned away sharply. JJadre de Dios! 
What was the man made of? Stone? 
He was a rat, an imbecile, a worthless 

Yet, yet—why did the look of his 
eyes give her this cold burning of the 
heart? What, who, was he that she 
could not scorn, nor yet play with him? 
But perhaps he was as one that sleeps, 
and the awakening might be in her 
power. Men who sleep longest need the 
most violent arousing. Ah, she would 
do it! 

She looked about her quickly. 

Anita the Little had finished 
and now sat at a small round table 
tween her two youthful admirers. 
three of them were deeply absorbed in 
extricating a green beetle from a glass 
of champagne. For the moment the 
weary musicians were resting. ‘Salud 
y pesetas,” she heard the leader say as 
he drained his glass. Across the court- 
yard the stranger stared at her unsee- 
ingly. Ah, but wait! Presently he 
would look with open eyes! She gave 
the musicians a signal, and again the 
waltz throbbed out. Then she began 
to dance. 

And when 


1 
ner song, 


Naomi danced, the on- 
Naomi inced, tl n 


lookers held their breath. It was like a 
flower bending in the wind, like a leap- 
ing flame of blue fire, like the lithe, sinu- 
ous movement of a snake. Truly, one 
wondered, one feared, when Naomi 
danced. 

The strangers sat together on a nar- 
row stone bench against the farther 
wall, and watched like the rest. They 
were a little apart from the other guests. 
The smaller of the two, the one who 
had wiped the wine from Naomi's dress, 
turned to his companion and said in a 
hushed voice, speaking English, with a 
Virginian accent: 

“Those fellows who suspected and 
followed us must have been thrown off 
the track by this time. I'm sure they 
didn’t see us dodge in here. We'd bet- 
ter be moving along soon.” 

“We must reach the fleet before day- 
light,’ replied the other, and Boston 
sounded in his voice. “We'll leave at 
the first mament that we can do so with- 
out attracting too much attention.” 

“Look at the woman!” said the first 
speaker. “She’s dancing at you!” 

“\We have the maps,” said the New 
Englander, ignoring the last remark. “It 
was a very neat piece of work, Haskell, 
old man, and I'd hate to be caught and 
strung up by these dagos as a finish to 
it. They say the Spanish garrison here 
makes short work of spies.” 

“Poor devils!” said Haskell, looking 
about at the gay, thoughtless crowd. 
“They may be made hash of by this 
time to-morrow; you can’t scare off 
Uncle Sam’s warships with a bit of gold 
braid and a castanet or two.” 

“Hush! No names: above all, not 
your uncle’s,”’ said the big man warn- 
ingly. 

“By Jove, but that witch of a woman 
dances well! She’s enough to drive a 
man mad. Aren't you sorry you can’t 
speak Spanish, Ripley? She’s makin’ 
a dead set for you.” 

The memory of a trim, quiet girl who 
had bidden him a dignified, properly 
controlled farewell in a Boston draw- 
ing-room came to the other, and he an- 
swered sharply. 

oO. 

“If that woukd 


wonderful creature 
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only stop her performance, we could get 
away,” said Haskell softly. “I'd like 
to get out of this with a whole skin, if 
possible, myself. Even a bunch of sleepy 
dagos will wake up when they find a 
gagged and bound sentry outside the 
comandante’s office, and the plan of the 
harbor defenses gone. No, I won't 
hush! There’s no one near enough to 
hear, and it gives me a_ tremendous 
sense of satisfaction, talking about it 
under their very noses. by God! What’s 
that?) They’ve wakened up!” 

\n undersized man in the uniform of 
a Spanish private, his head uncovered 
and presenting a very disheveled ap- 
pearance, had entered unobtrusively and 
was whispering in the comandante’s ear. 
That stout worthy arose hastily. 

“Yznaga! Ramondez!” he cried aloud 
to two officers who stood near him. 
“There has been a most terrible occur- 
rence at the fortress. Hasten, we must 
go!” 

The sound of his shrill voice broke 
the spell of Naomi’s dance. She threw 
down her castanets. The music stopped, 
and instantly the guests fell into noisy 
confusion, all shouting, pushing, and 
asking each other what the matter was. 
A gorgeous macaw, whose gilt cage was 
overturned by accident, added his 
hoarse screams to the uproar. 

Now is our time to bolt,” whispered 
Ripley with a glance at the door. But 
beyond the archway a flickering lantern 
revealed the motionless forms of a com 
pany of infantry. 

‘Not yet,” replied Haskell. ‘Join the 
rumpus and look as excited as you can, 
then we shan’t be noticed. It’s the only 
thing to do.” 

The comandante was whispering to 
Naomi. 

“I go, most beautiful, but will re- 
turn,” said he, with a languishing glance 
from his beady eyes. ‘Send these cack- 
ling geese away, and let me find the 
patio dark. I will return in an hour!” 

“My cherub, may the saints protect 
you!” said Naomi; but under her breath 
she sped him with other guardianship. 

‘That overfed general is coming 
back here, Heaven knows how soon,” 
Haskell managed to whisper to Ripley. 


“Look here, old man, you'll have to cut 
him out and get the girl to help us; 
otherwise we are done for. They may 
trace us to this house at any moment, 
and if she won't lend a hand, we'll be 
goners,” 

“You're insane!’’ was the reply. 

“T am not; it’s you who are not mad, 
but blind. Don’t you realize that we 
must get out of this? Have you forgot- 
ten what the knowledge we possess 
means to the boys who are waiting for 
us to bring it? Are you going to let 
them be blown to hell just because of 
your damned New England conscience? 
If you don't shine up to her, she'll throw 
us out, or hand us over to this mob of 
lyenas; and serve us right for a couple 
of fools!” 

“Haskell, what you suggest is a 
damned insult; it’s a——” 

“It’s a choice between your duty to 
your country and your miserable, nar- 
row point of view. Come now, it must 
be done. Anyway, you needn't let it go 
farther than you wish. But get us a 
breathing space. Play up to her, for 
God’s sake, man!” 

Naomi was dismissing her guests. To 
go out with them would be dangerous ; 
already one or two suspicious eyes were 
turned upon the strangers. In another 
moment they might be challenged. Now 
or never was the time to act. Without 
consulting Ripley further, Haskell 
darted to Naomi's side and whispered 
ear. A gleam of satisfaction 
es. So the dance had 
! 


in her 
crept into her ey 
done it, after all 

“But why does he not speak to me 
himself ?” 

“Most exquisite rose, he speaks no 
Spanish,” Haskell apologized. 

“I speak many languages,” said Na- 
omi, looking at him indolently with her 
“Perhaps | 


she asked. 


great gold-colored eyes. 
know his?” 

“German,” lied Haskell readily. 

To his surprise, she murmured some- 
thing in that tongue that he himself did 
not understand, and added, relapsing 
into Spanish: 

“Howbeit, tell him to go upstairs into 
the room overlooking the street.” And 
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she turned away to bid good night to the 
departing hotel keeper. 

Haskell was at his friend’s elbow. 

“This way, quickly!” he murmured, 
plucking Ripley by the sleeve. 

In another moment they had crossed 
the patio and were ascending the tapes- 
try-hidden stairway. The plastered walls 
glinted white as they mounted, and at 
the stair’s head, a short passageway, 
also white-walled and spotless, led to the 
front chamber. 

Haskell pushed open the low, green, 
wooden door, and, finding the room 
empty, entered, beckoning Ripley to fol- 
low ; then closed it softly after him. 

“What does all this mean?” bega 
Ripley angrily. “I told you I absolutely 
refused to be party to rs 

“Shut up!” said 
cautious. “There may be some one 
overhear.” 

“T tell you I won't stand for it,’ 

tinued the Northerner excitedly, 
a lower tone. “If you think I’m going 
to touch pitch just to save my skin, you 
are mightily mistaken. If you wish to, 
go ahead. I’m going to clear out of this 
and take 1) 
safely.” 

He turned on his heel and made for 
the door. In an instant Haskell had 
him held fast in an iron grip. 


1: P 
nissed, 


Haskell, suddenly 


+ 


my chance of gett 


“Don’t be an ass!” he 
for God's sake be quiet!” 

“Haskell, you don’t kno 
realize what an utterly in 

ou are x 
man gasped. 
fine, sweet la ly 

“Mabel?” said 
understanding, releasing him. 

Ripley nodded. 

“You see how unthinkable it all is, 
he said. ‘And now that you have come 
to your senses, let us go.” 

Again he made for the door, and 
again his friend sprang before him and 
detained him. 

“Wait!” he exclaimed, and 
space they listened intently. 
were approaching. As they dr 
the men could distinguish the | 
spurs. Down the little corrid 


] 


Haskell, wit 


” 


CW 


the steps, and the two scarcely breathed, 
as for an instant it seemed as if the 
man was going to enter. Then the jin- 
gling grew fainter as he descended the 
stairs. 

“Perhaps we had best wait a mo- 
ment,” whispered Ripley hoarsely. “I 
thought they had all gone. 
in the great whiter 


So they waited 
walled room, and the sounds below grew 
less and less. Ripley sank into a curi- 
ously carved chair with a tall back all 
wrought in images of strange beasts, 
saints, and flowers. He buried his face 
in his hands and racked his soul. Has- 
kell moved softly about, examining the 
curiosity. It was 


room with 
sparsely enough furnished; a very dif- 
ferent boudoir from the gilt-and-bro- 
t F the traditional frail sister 


restless 


settle stood against 


hung an ancient, 
into which was 
\ntony and Cleo- 


time- 
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were heard, the door was flung open, 
and Naomi appeared. 

She was a little breathless from her 
run up the stairs, which had also height- 
ened the color in her cheeks, and her 
great golden eyes glowed wonderfully 
with the fires of victory. At first glance, 
she saw only Ripley, who stared at her, 
open-mouthed, for the instant less mas- 
ter of himself than he realized. Naomi 
was a very beautiful woman. Then she 
spoke in her queer German, which she 
had learned, who knows where? 

“T came at the first moment,” 
began. 

Then Ripley recovered himself. 

“Young woman,” he said in English, 
“vou misunderstand my, or rather our, 
motive for remaining. I cannot speak 
your language, whatever it may be, but 
m) friend here must explain our situa- 
tion.” 

He waved his hand toward Haskell, 
whose presence she then noted for the 
first time. 

“Traitor!” she cried, turning to him 
and stamping her foot. “Who said you 
might remain? Have you got me here 
to make a fool of me? Why did you 
give me a lying message ?”’ 

“So you understand English, also,” 
replied Haskell quietly. ‘My compli- 
ments, seflorita; you are a woman of 
many accomplishments.” 

Apparently she did not hear him, her 
attention having reverted to Ripley, at 
whom she stood looking, staring as if 

the coldness of his eyes, 
wondering at the emotions 
breast. Then she 
made a direct appeal. With both slim, 
hands pressing the gorgeous 
drapery on her bosom, she leaned 
toward him, her marvelous golden eyes 
opened to depths that made his con- 
sciousness reel. 

“And am I, then, so ugly?” she asked 
in his own tongue. 

His senses swam; for an instant he 
swayed toward her. Then with a 
broken, gasping breath he turned away. 

Damnation!” he choked. Then he 
pat out another word at her from 
which she recoiled as from a_ whip- 
lash. But only for a moment. In a 


she 


la cin: by 
aguel\ 


that struggled in her 


olive 


breath she had turned upon him like a 
wounded serpent. 

“Swine!” she cried. “Leave my 
house—go! Go, do you hear? And 
my curse be with you! Santa Maria, 
what an insult, a trick, a gutter-con- 
ceived joke! Scum of the earth, go, 
go!” 

Before the torrent of her wrath the 
two men quailed as at a mighty storm. 
With quivering limbs and flashing eyes, 
she seemed more than ever like a leap- 
ing flame of blue fire. As she paused 
for breath, a new sound broke upon 
their ears—the tramp of drilled men on 
the pavement below. With hand up- 
raised to admonish silence, Haskell stole 
to the window. After looking up the 
narrow street for a moment he turned. 

“Silence!” he commanded sharply, as 
Naomi’s wrath was about to burst forth 
anew. “The jig’s up; it’s a squad from 
the garrison. They have evidently 
tracked us here.” 

Naomi’s eyes were narrowed. Sud- 
denly she gave a low laugh, a sweet- 
toned ripple of laughter, infinitely cruel. 

“So! The soldiers are looking for 
you!” she said. “Well, haughty one, it 
will be my proud pleasure to hand you 
over.” 

Lightly she ran across toward the 
window. The marching men were very 
near now. Haskell seized the laughing 
woman by the wrist, barring her pas- 
sage. 

“Wait!” he said hurriedly. ‘You are 

Senorita, we throw our 
your mercy. We are Amer- 
than twenty 
ago we left the fleet—/flect, d’you under- 
stand?—many vessels of war. We are 
spies. If we are caught, we shall be 
shot before noon to-day; but in any 
case, Santiago will be taken within a 
few hours; it is inevitable.” Her eyes 
were fixed upon Ripley with quick ap- 
prehension. “Do you understand that 
you will accomplish nothing by giving us 
up, except the death of two men who 
are more than willing to die in the serv- 
ice of their country? Senorita, | appeal 
to you—we are in your hands. We 
have been guests in your house to-night. 


Will you help us?” 


mistaken. 
selves on 
Less 


ican sailors 
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Naomi stood rigidly, staring still at 
Ripley, who had thrown back his thin 
poncho, and was examining a pair of 
pistols which he took singly from his 
belt. His face had taken on a sterner 
cast, and not once did he look her way. 
For a moment Haskell could not tell 
whether or not she had heard him. She 
seemed as one in a trance. Then, though 
Ripley still ignored her, a curious soft- 
ening came upon her, and the rigidity 
of her posture relaxed. The room was 
very still, but outside men’s voices could 
be heard not fifty yards away. 

With a swift gesture, Naomi ex- 
tinguished the single taper that illumi- 
nated the room; simultaneously came 
the first challenge from the street. The 
soldiers had stopped before the house. 

“Come!” whispered Naomi, and with 
a cautious step they followed her 
ghostly, almost invisible figure from the 
room. 

A little bronze lamp hung from the 
ceiling of the landing, and by its light 
they saw her speeding down a narrow 
hall, which, on their ascent, they had 
passed unnoticed. At the end of this 
she disappeared through a low door, 
and the men followed. 

The room in which they found them- 
selves was small and low-ceilinged, and, 
by the nature of its contents, a sort of 
store closet. Heavy strings of garlic 
and dried red peppers hung on _ the 
walls; in one corner lay a bale of rushes 
and some half-finished baskets. All this 
was but half revealed by the dim, un- 
certain light from the corridor. 

All at once Naomi seemed to vanish. 
Then they heard a faint swish of silken 
garments, and something soft and per- 
fumed grazed Ripley’s cheek. It was 
the hem of her skirt. Was the woman 
hanging in mid-air? 

“Follow!” came a sibilant whisper. 
“This way, up the ladder!” 

And then they understood. In a sec- 
ond more all three emerged upon the 
flat roof at the back of the house, over 
the kitchen and the servants’ quarters. 
Here palm leaves in great quantities had 
been laid to dry. The soft fiber dead- 
ened the sound of their footsteps. 


“Lie down!” commanded Naomi; 
“here in this corner by the chimney.” 

They obeyed, and before they realized 
what was happening, she was piling the 
palm fiber atop of them. When she had 
quite covered them, she departed noise- 
lessly. Then, for what seemed an in- 
terminable period, the men lay waiting, 
half smothered, motionless. From the 
street came a noise of heavy pounding 
upon the wooden door of the patio. 

It was Naomi herself, who, much to 
the comandante’s surprise, at length 
opened the door. 

Prepared for a parley with a refrac- 
tory servant, he had his men drawn up 
close behind him. Greeted apparently 
by an expectant mistress, the situation 
took on another face, and he found 
himself somewhat abashed. He mo- 
tioned the soldiers to retire, and spoke 
to her in a low voice in which jealousy 
and authority mingled. 

“Naomi,” said he sternly, his little 
eyes bulging out at her greedily, “two 
men, strangers, were here to-night. 
Sancho, the gatekeeper, says that they 
remained when all the guests had left. 
Do not deny it!” 

To his astonishment, she made no at- 
tempt to. 

“That is true,” she said. 

“What! You admit it?” he exclaimed. 
“You admit that these strangers, these 
pigs—— Why should they stay?” 

Naomi's heart was bitter within her, 
but she smiled as she answered lazily: 

“Why not? Am I not a lover of all 
men ?”’ 

“So that is why said he, white 
with jealous rage. Then, with sudden 
fierceness, he snarled: “You will let us 
in, Naomi. They are American spies, 
these men. Ah, you flinch! Let me 
pass, I say!” 

But Naomi leaned placidly against 
the lower half of the wooden gate and 
smiled sleepily. 

“LT said they stayed, but not that they 
are here now,” she replied. “They have 
been gone a good half hour; where, | 
know not, for why should such as I 
care from whence men come, or whither 
they go?” 

Rage, jealousy, and disappointment 
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played across the fat face of the little 
man. 

“And they were 
cried despairingly. 
“And you, and you 
shaking his finger at her. 

“Why not?” she yawned. “One must 
live! Americans, if such they were, 
have money, it would seem. But since 
you are so anxious to see them, why do 
you not hasten after them? They are 
afoot and gone toward the Matanzas 
road. They will be easily overtaken.” 

Turning from her abruptly, he gave 
an order, and the men fell in line. 

“Comandante!” called the soft voice 
from the door. 

Half reluctantly, he retraced his 
steps, unwilling to submit to her com- 
mand, yet loath to leave without another 
word from her; perhaps a smile or a 
suggestion of preference. 

“Return!” said the voice of Naomi, 
“but only when you have made your 
capture!” 

Then she laughed gently and disap- 
peared behind the closing gate. 

The comandante with his men set out 
briskly along the street leading to the 
Matanzas road, and Naomi returned to 
the men she had hidden, to show them 
a way of escape. 


Americans!” he 
Then, furiously, 
He sputtered, 


The black, outer veils of night had 
lifted, and the world was gray with the 
coming dawn. Already objects in the 
large, austere room were visible, vague 

neertain of outline, mysterious and 
niliar. Naomi stood alone in the 


1 


the wide floor, as motionless 


lic, as one of the figures in the 
silken rug beneath her feet. 

The dawn seemed strange, unhal- 
lowed, to her. Mechanically she 
touched her rounded arm to see if it 
were indeed Naomi. Some part of her, 
she felt, was wanting; some vital part 
that she had hardly known the existence 
of, until she felt the ache of losing it, 
was gone; gone with the cold, gray- 
man, who, with his companion, 
he had let go in safety. What was it 
that he had taken, she asked herself, an- 
ring that she did not know. 
hen she looked at the mystery of the 


eved 


7 


dawn and knew the answer; aye, she 
knew even before she asked. And what 
had he left her, this strange man whose 
eyes appeared to see things of which she 
had never dreamed ? Slowly, the knowl- 
edge came of what his all-knowing gift 
had been. It was the realization of a 
new beauty, the key to the gate of an 
unimagined world; and suddenly she 
saw stretching out before her the in- 
finite loveliness of its unexplored 
meadows. 

The faint chiming of the cathedral 
clock on the distant plaza aroused her to 
consciousness of her immediate sur- 
roundings, and at her feet she espied 
a small black object. Stooping, with the 
supple grace of a young leopard, she 
picked it up and examined it curiously. 
It was a little book printed on thin 
paper, and impressed deeply and _ in- 
delibly upon the soft black leather bind- 
ing, appeared a golden cross. Naomi 
handled it interestedly. Some unerring 
instinct told her that it had been 
dropped by the gray-eyed man, and, 
turning to the flyleaf, she spelled out 
the inscription painfully: 

To Harold Ripley on his twelfth birthday 
from his loving mother. 

“What an odd book!” she murmured. 
“It must be very precious to him if he 
carries it with him always; a very well- 
beloved book. How strange for any one 
to love a book—a book! Though not 
so strange in him!” 

And she shuddered for an instant and 
closed her eyes. Then she opened the 
little volume at random and began to 
read, standing where she had picked it 
up, and straining her eyes to see what- 
ever it could be about. 

And Joshua the son of Nun sent out of 
Shittim two men to spy secretly, saying, Go 
view the land, even Jericho. And they went, 
and came into a harlot’s house, named Rahab, 
and lodged there. And it was told the king 
of Jericho, saying, Behold, there came men 
in hither to-night of the children of Israel 
to search out the country. And the king 
of Jericho sent unto Rahab, saying, Bring 
forth the men that are come to thee : 
And the woman took the two men, and hid 
them, and said thus, There came men unto 
me, but I wist not whence they were : 
whither the men went, I wot not: pursue 


after them quickly; for ye shall overtake 
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them. And before they were laid 
down, she came up unto them upon the roof; 
and she said. Now, therefore, 
pray you, swear unto me by the Lord, since 
[ have shewed you kindness, that ye will 
also shew kindness unto my father’s house, 
and give me a true token and de- 
liver our lives from death. ‘ And the 
men said unto her. : Behold, when 
we come into the land, thou shalt bind this 
line of scarlet thread in the window. . . . 
And it shall be, that whosoever shall go out 
of the doors of thy house into the street, 
his blood shall be upon his head, and we 
will be guiltless: and whosoever shall be 
with thee in the house, his blood shall be on 
our head, if any hand be upon him. . . . 
And she said, According unto your words, 
so be it. And she sent them away. and they 
departed: and she bound the scarlet line in 
the window. 

“A thread of scarlet!’ said Naomi, 
aloud. “Did he not say the Americans 
would seize upon the city to-morrow? 
This is as a warning he forgot to 
speak.” 


She walked deliberately and without! 
haste to the leather case upon the divan 
and took out of it a large silk handker- 
chief, coarse and roughly made, but 
woven into the likeness of the Stars and 
Stripes; such a handkerchief as might 
be carried by a common soldier who 
felt that it proved his patriotism. Who 
knows to whom it had belonged and 
what man had left it there? In the dim 
light, it glowed and flashed its brilliant, 
harsh colors like a living gem; a stern 
symbol of definite achievement, glar- 
ingly incongruous in the lax simplicity 
of the Spanish room. 

Leaning far out, Naomi fastened the 
fluttering bit of silk securely to the shut- 
ter, and returned to the strange book, 
A gun boomed in the distance, but she 
did not hear it, or those that followed. 

Crouching in the window, she read on 
and on, while the light grew stronger. 





THE ROMANY HEART 


T° be done with it all, the soul-scarring worry and fret, 
The feverish hopes, the impotent, heart-weary schemes, 
And flinging old burdens aside, at last to forget, 


And wander once more in the fa 


r-beckoned country of dreams; 


To feel at my side the stir of the spring-dappled fawn; 
To stretch young hopes to the light, unbroken by prisoning bars; 
To walk with the wind, in its cloud-beaconed faring at dawn; 
Clasp hands with the hills; draw breath with the crest-crowning stars ; 


To feel the blood leap, with the wind-wakened pulse of the sea; 
To wander the cliff-caverned trails, 


white-thundered with foam; 


To laugh with the buffeting gulls,.sun-swept and as free; 
To take the dim heart of the green, growing earth for my home; 


To couch with the woodfolk that stealthily pass in the shade; 
To talk with the bees, awing o’er the herb-scented sod; 

To meet the blue gaze of the all-seeing sky, unafraid, 
At peace, far afield, with the heart of the open-air God. 


Martua HASKELL CLARK 
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MAN dashed into Gold 
Dust dance hall, at City 
on the Yukon between Eagle 
and Fort Yukon, plunging 
wild-eyed and breathless out 
of the night, which was fifty below, his 
bushy brows and his parka hood 
rimmed with frost, and his stiff lips 
framing the startling cry of “Murder!” 

\ dance-hall girl, whining a popular 
song from the rude stage at the far end 
of the low hall, stopped and stood mo- 
tionless, holding the posture in which 
the cry of the news bringer had inter- 
rupted her. 

The rattle of chips, the intoned call 
of the lean gambler back of the roulette 
layout, the babel of the men and women 
about the tables and those dancing on 
the floor, all ceased at once. 

The cry of the frosted man who burst 
open the door came as a climax to a wild 
in the Gold Dust. The play 
had been high, the drinking heavy, and 
the dancing more than ordinarily hilari- 
ous. The noise of the revelers had 
grown in volume as the night pro- 
gressed, and the cry of “Murder” that 
was its crescendo, brought a silence 
that was great a shock by sudden 
contrast as the unexpected roar of a gun 
in a still place. 

“Bat Gannon’s dead,” panted the 
frost-whitened man standing in the 
cloud of steam that hid the open door. 
“He’s lyin’ in his shack up there by the 
Siwash Queen, shot full holes an’ 
up somethin’ awful, I’m 


the 


eve 


ning 


as 


oO’ 
smashed 


hikin’ in from the 
bump in to say ‘How’ 
him lyin’ in there on the floor all 
bloodied up, an’ The man shud- 
dered at the recollection of what he had 
seen and took two steps forward. 
“Sling me a shot 0’ hooch somebody,” 
he begged. ‘He was layin’ there all 
God! Gimme a drink!” 

sig Bill Heenan was the first to an- 
swer him. He spun a dance-hall girl 
from his knee, sending her skipping into 
the crowd on the floor with the sweep 
of his arm, rose from his seat beside 
the table, picked up a full quart bottle 
of brandy, and stepped up to the ter- 
rorized man. 

“Shoot her into yuh,” he said, hand- 
ing him the bottle. The trembling man 
took a great gulp of the raw stuff and 
spluttered. Heenan grasped him by the 
shoulder. ‘Again!’ he. said. Get 
yourself unde an’ lea run 


crick for grub an’ 
to him, an’ found 


rneath ve it 
free.” 

The man took another great swallow, 
and shook himself together. 

“Now, talk,” Heenan commanded, 
“An’ talk fast. Bat Gannon was my 
tillicum before he got married, an’ if 
any guy’s skidded him over the hump, 
I reckon me an’ this camp'll see to it 
that Bat don’t travel out lonesome. Bat 
an’ me we got scurvy out o’ the same 
beanpot a right many years till he got 
ma——”’ 

Heenan stopped suddenly and stared 
at the man. 

The that had entered 


same thought 
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his mind had struck the crowd col- 
lectively. There was a tense moment 
of silence; then 

“His—his wife!’ Heenan said 
scarcely above a whisper. ‘Where was 
she? What about his wife?” 

The man shook his head. 

“She wasn't there,” he said. “I 
looked all about down around the shaft 
and halloed around everywhere. I 
couldn't raise a soul. Bat, he must ’a’ 
been out for quite some time. He was 
froze stiff, an’ they was a good two 
inches o’ frost on the stove.” 

“\VWho seen Bat last?’ Heenan in- 
quired of the crowd. 

“He was in camp here day before 
yesterday,” the cashier volunteered. 
“He stocked up an’ mushed out for the 
crick along early in the afternoon.” 

“More’n usual drunk?’ Heenan ques- 
tioned. 

“Some, yes.” 

Pardee, the lean, rawboned gambler 
back of the roulette layout, tipped his 
Stetson over his eyes and stepped for- 
ward, 

“I seen his wife yesterday,” he 
drawled. “It may interest the gang to 
know how an’ where [| seen her.” 

Heenan faced him. 

“Maybe it will,” he 
“Spit it out.” 

Pardee dusted a little tobacco into a 
brown cigarette paper, and rolled it 
with one hand, Mexican fashion, twist- 
ing the little spill into a curve. 





said shortly. 


“T been to Swanson’s wood camp 
twelve miles up the river,” he volun- 
teered slowly. “I been packin’ a cer- 


tain Swede’s I O U for goin’ on two 
year’now, an’ [| get a tip this lad’s layin’ 
up at Swanson’s. I fit myself out an’ go 
for a call on this party. I’m playin’ a 
bum steer, as [ find when I make Swan- 
son’s an’ learn this guy ain’t there; an’ 
not likin’ the brand o’ lice they breed in 
the bunk house down there, I mush out 
early in the afternoon, hikin’ back for 
camp. A mile down the river this way, 


I meet up with this Bat’s wife, ridin’ a 
sledge back o’ eight o’ Bat’s best dogs.” 

Che gambler paused and carefully lit 
the curved cigarette. 


“She’s ridin’ a sledge outfitted for a 
right long trip,” he drawled on softly. 
“Well?” Heenan queried. : 

The gambler flicked a tiny ash from 
the end of his cigarettte and inhaled 
deeply. 

“That’s where an’ how I seen her 
yesterday,” he mouthed, as the smoke 
drifted out from his nostrils and be- 
tween his slightly parted, thin lips, 
“Maybe it might interest this gang to 
know who I seen her with.” 

Heenan scratched his big chin 
thoughtfully with his left hand, the 
thick fingers tugged at the collar of his 
soft shirt, fumbled lower, and came to 
rest beneath his jacket over the right 
breast. He took one quick step for- 
ward, and his right fist smashed like a 
pile driver into the drawling gambler’s 
insolent face. Pardee crashed into the 
cashier’s desk and slid to the floor. The 
gambler’s hand went to his belt as he 
fell. Heenan was leaning above him as 
he struck the floor, the long, blue-bar- 
reled forty-five in his left hand staring 
into the fallen man’s face with its one 
round black eve of death. The gam- 
bler’s gun was out and the muzzle 
pointed at Heenan’s knees. 

“Don't elevate it none,” Heenan ad- 
vised. “Just drop that gun a mite an’ 
then let nice an’ easy. That's 
proper, sonny. You learn quick, don't 
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yuh?” 

He picked up the gambler’s gun and 
stepped back. 

“Get up!” he ordered 

The gambler rose unsteadily to hi 
feet, wiping the blood from his ma 
lace. 


“What—whatever’s wrong wit! 
you?” he demanded, with an attempt at 
truculence. ‘What % 

“You're an awful near relative o’ 
dead men to make any war talk,” Hee- 
nan cut him off. “Bat Gannon, he was 
a friend o’ mine, an’ if he’s dead an’ hi 
wife’s in trouble, they ain’t no pi 
headed tinhorn goin’ to make cheap talk 
in my hearin’. You know anythin’, yul 





want to tell it, an’ tell it straight an’ 
simple for what it’s worth, or I'll pull 
off a little killin’ of my own. Talk, 
you!” 




















“She was mushin’ with Jack Gifford, 
if yuh want to know,” the gambler an- 
swered sullenly. ‘Jack Gifford that got 
the claim right there next to Bat’s. Jack 
Gifford that’s been snoopin’ around 
Bat’s wife ever since fe 

The roar of Heenan’s forty-five cut 
him short, and the spurt of blood from 
the gambler’s left ear lobe marked the 
flight of the bullet. 

“I would like to ’a’ put that lead 
where it'd ‘a’ done some good,” Hee- 
nan said wistfully, staring at the bleed- 
man through the smoke. “But I 
never kill till I got to.” 





ing 


feenan and Billy Meggs, the U. S. 
marshal, headed the that left, a 
half hour later, for Gannon’s shack ten 
miles from camp. 


posse 


“What's the inside of this thing, Hee- 
nan: the marshal asked, as the two 
swung out ahead on the white trial. 


“Know anything about it?” 

“(Gannon was some man,” Heenan an- 
swered. ‘“‘That is, he was a man’s kind 
of a good man. He was right handy in 


‘t —— a good drinkin’ pardner, an’ he 
could play a stack with the next one. 
He wouldn't ever leave yuh, if yuh 
layed out on the trail, an’ he’d pack 


more over a hard one. H 


iis share an’ e 
hard drinkin’, Bat 
n 


was hard fightin’ an’ 


was, an’ he was one awful good tillicun 
o’ mine; but I reckon he was some sh 
of a good man for the woman he hitched 
th. I knowed Gannon when |! 
North better'n ten year ago, 
Lo i! 
al aA ) 
) iad € l Wa i \ » oO 
m colleges an’ he had schoolin’ oozin’ 
out of him. He used to talk 1 een 
an’ be awful particular, but it didn’t I: 


ie 


long with him in this man’s land. 





plumb belonged on the trail, an’ he'd 
been away from home till he hit it. 
Mighty soon after he did hit it, he was 
I uughneck right A nat like [’ 1 
L¢ in’ \ ih 
Chis woman o’ his he'd knowed be- 
fore ever he hit up in here; an’ what she 
knowed was the ] big du le that first « 
into this land. | reck yn € 


much thought o’ what 
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for him or she’d never ‘a’ 
come out. Anyhow, when Bat, he hit 
it up, there he goes an’ sends for this 
dame that’s been waitin’ for him back 
in the States all this while. I’m with 
him when he meets her comin’ off the 
river Both of ’em backed off 
from each other. Bat, he’d been messin’ 
around with the roughneck bunch so 
long she don't look good to him no more, 
an’ I reckon she felt some queer when 
she gets her first flash at Bat. It was 
too late to back out, though, an’ they 
got the preacher off the mission boat to 
put ‘em in harness. 

“T don’t know a lot about ’em since 
She wouldn't have a lot to do 
with me, no more’n she would with the 
rest o’ the raw bunch Bat’s been trainin’ 
v ith. His men tillicums was bad enough, 
I reckon, but the women She’s an 
awful woman, this dame o’ Bat’s. 
She ain't my kind, no more’n I'm hers, 
an’ I don't take to her a lot, but she’s 
the kind yuh wish yuh did like when 
yuh get kind o° half sick or real sober. 
Yuh know what I mean? Sure! Plumb 
good. She sdon found out about the 
kind Bob had been mussin’ with up 
here, an’ I reckon that put quite some 
coal on the hell fire the pair was buildin’ 
together out there on the crick. 


iad done 


boat. 


then. 





nice 














“The camp ain’t none friendly to the 
woman, Billy. You been here long 
eno ig] to know that, yourself. They 
figured her for stuck up, an’ I reckon 

he Maybe. But I'd sure hat 
t 1 t i ivelin’ with 
) | mgs » O! i ) 
YY re I | 
\ 1ess t nN I 

“At ) at DOO 
mot usual, which son 
vorse, an’ he picks up wake some 0” the 
women in the camp again. He was 
so li 1 o' mine, Bat was, but | 
reckon he treated this wife o’ his prett 


kind of a man, an’ 
reckon it’s for 


Was my 


raw. if 
I liked him for it, an’ ] 


bein’ my kind of a man the lady hate 
hi That’s about all I know.” 

ks bad for the woman,” Meggs 
said, with a shake of his head. “It’l 
go kind o’ bad with her, at that. What 
do y« think f Gifford ?” 
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“Two years in the country, an’ the 
same kind of a man Bat’s wife was a 
woman,’ Heenan answered promptly. 
“T reckon Gifford, he’s been some com- 
fort to the woman while Bat, he was 
off on his big jamborees.” 

“Looks like a plumb clear case, if 
Pardee’s tellin’ the truth about seein’ 
‘em mushin’ up the river together. Gif- 
ford, he kills Bat, an’ he an’ the woman 
hike for it.” 

“It’s too damn clear to be so,” Hee- 
nan retorted, suddenly savage, as he 
bloodied one ear of his lead dog with a 
snap of his whiplash. “Bat’s wife 
never pulled this killin’ an’ neither did 
young Gifford.” 

“Got any reason to think that?” 

“Got my own, yes.” 

“Are they any good to anybody else?” 

“Not yet, they ain’t.” 

“Well, you'll have to show ’em awful 
plain to the bunch, to keep Gifford from 
swingin’ to the nearest tree that'll hold 
his weight if the gang gets him, an’ 
they sure will.” 

“Néither one of ’em done it,” Bill 
insisted stubbornly. ‘1 Know it same’s 
I know sometimes that my deuces are 
worth a call for my bank roll. If you 
don’t know what I mean, | can’t tell 
yuh, but I know all right, an’ the bunch 
ain't goin’ to swing Gifford.” 

“T hope not, but I'd hate to bet on it,” 
the marshal answered. 

“You can bet your roll an’ double it,” 
Bill assured him. “I say they ain't, an’ 
what | Say goes.” 


It was ten miles over the hills to Gan- 
non’s cabin on Skultatchee Creek. Hee- 
nan and the marshal made it in an even 
hour. The rest of the posse were strung 
out on the trail behind for a distance 
of two miles when the two arrived at 
the cabin. 

The cause of the terror exhibited by 
the man who had first brought the news 
of the murder was apparent to Heenan 
when he entered the cabin. Gannon lay 
face up on the floor, most horribly dead. 
He had been shot again and again both 
in the head and through the body. In 
addition, he was brutally slashed and 


beaten. A bloodied ax and a butcher 


knife gave evidence of the manner of 
the mutilation. Heenan lit a lamp and 
got a fire going in the frost-covered 
stove while the marshal searched the 
cabin. 

The crowd arrived and scattered over 
the claim, hunting for what they might 
find with a bearing on the murder. The 
shaft was searched and the drifts, and 
the deserted bunk house near where the 
muckers were lodged during the work- 
ing months. There was no sign of Mrs, 
Gannon. A part of the posse visited 
Gifford’s shack on a bench of the creek 
around the bend, and, returning, re- 
ported him missing. 

Men came into Gannon’s _ shack, 
viewed the mutilated horror, all that 
was left of what had been a lusty, hard- 
drinking, hard-spending, well-liked 
friend, and passed out into the brittle 
night to gather in sullen groups, mut- 
tering ominous threats against those 
who were responsible. 

“There’s nothing more to be done 
here,” the marshal announced at length, 
after he had deputized several men to 
care for the body and bring it into 
camp. “Gifford, he’s gone, an’ the 
woman’s gone. There ain’t no money 
around that anybody can find. Most of 
his is banked, I know, but he must ‘a’ 
had some on him, an’ I reckon they’ve 
got it. We'll have a shot o’ tea all 
around, an’ then we'll play Pardee’s tip 
an’ take up the river after ’em. There's 
one thing I want understood. I'll head 
the posse that trails them two. As many 
of yuh as like can follow me, but | 
head it, an’ there ain't goin’ to be no un- 
lawful killin’ when we get ‘em if I can 
stall it off.”’ 

“That’s all right about that, Billy,” 
oue of the men sang out. ‘We none of 
us mind yuh makin’ your little play, 
but yuh ain’t goin’ to stop it. Gifford, 
he’s goin’ to follow Bat out from the 
nearest tree to where we find the skunk. 
Make your little fight, Billy, an’ none of 
us’ll be sore; but don’t shoot none of 
us where it'll be liable to hurt.” 

The crowd laughed, and Meggs 
turned back into the cabin. His f 
was pale, and his lips set in a straight, 
thin line. 


Tace 











“They’re goin’ to take it away from 
me, Heenan,” he said. “I haven’t got a 
chance to stop it, but you bet I’m goin’ 
to try. I'd like to take a hand at swing- 
in’ him myself, but I’m under oath, and 
I’m goin’ to do my duty. They think 
I'm goin’ to make a fake fight of it, 
an’ they think wrong. I'll get some o’ 
the bunch before they get me, an’ they 
sure will get me.” He glanced at the 
shrouded form that had been laid under 
blankets in one of the bunks. “I reckon 
Bat, he’s goin’ to have a plenty 0’ com- 
pany on the long track afore this thing’s 
played to a show-down,” he prophesied 
gloomily. 

Heenan set the great teapot on the 
table and halloed for the crowd to come 
in and drink. While they crowded 
about to get their drink, the big man 
casually searched the shack. 

lis great fingers searched clumsily 
through the litter in a woman's dainty 
sewing basket on the table and brought 
out an object that the big fellow studied 
uncomprehendingly for a moment. Then 
a flush darkened his brick-red face, and 
died out, leaving him curiously pale. 

He held in his fingers an uncompleted 
knit shirt. It was not more than four 
inches wide and eight long. The knit- 
ing needle was still stuck in the woof. 
A pale-blue ribbon was inserted in the 
neckband. Heenan stroked the dainty 
fabric curiously with one blunt fore- 


er. 
* Hell!” he swore aloud suddenly, and 
ushed the wee garment in one palin. 
Che marshal looked up from his tea. 
“What is it, Bill?’ he inquired. 
Heenan thrust one hand into his 


pocket. 

*Nothin’,” he answered shortly. He 
went on searching about the cabin, un- 
observed by any of the crowd. Near 
the stove, he stooped and picked a 
cigarette end from the fleor. He studied 
it intently and crushed it in his fingers. 

lhe men finished their tea and filed 
out of the shack. The snarling of the 
dogs sounded on the cold night air as 
they straightened their teams out with 
whiplash and moccasin toe. 

Big Bill Heenan leaned above the 
bunk where the poor body of his old till- 
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icum lay. He lifted a corner of the 
blanket and gazed long at the brutally 
mashed dead face. 

“So long, kid,’”’ he whispered huskily. 
“It was comin’ to yuh, but you was a 
pal o’ mine.” 

“Comin’, Heenan?’ the 
called in through the door. 

“Be right with yuh.” 

He dropped the blanket over his dead 
friend’s face and stepped to the door. 
In the weird half light of the arctic 
stars on the great expanse of snow, the 
forms of the posse and their dog teams 
were vaguely visible. There were fully 
thirty men ready to take the trail. The 
sound of their low-spoken threats as 
they made ready to mush came to Hee- 
nan’s ears ominously, 

“They wouldn't believe it,” he mut- 
tered to himself. “An’ they wouldn't 
never wait for a show-down. I ain't got 
a chance o’ standin’ the whole bunch 
off. I got an eight high stiff to play 
alone agen a royal flush.” He squared 
his great shoulders and strode out to 
his waiting team. “I ain’t like some- 
body that couldn't make it win, either,” 
he told the cold stars as he picked up 
his whip from the snow and shook out 
the lash. “Git into that lather, you 
there, yuh malemute mutts!” he called 
out. “Hi-i-i-i-yah! Mush on!” 


marshal 


From Gifford’s cabin the posse picked 
up the trail of the runaways, followed 


it down the creek, and swung out on to 


the frozen river bed. 

Ought to make ‘em by day after to 
morrow night anyhow,” Meggs said to 
Heenan, as the two swung into a long 


stride behind their whining sleds out in 
front of the remainder of the party. “I 
wish we could lose this bunch an’ get 
to ‘em alone, Heenan, but they’s some 
mushers in that gang, an’ the man walks 
away from ’em’s got to be better on his 


legs’n me. If I could get ‘em alone, I'd 


circle back around camp an’ turn ‘em 
over up at Fort 
through to 

“You're 
chance to lose the 
you're chasin’ as 
torted. 


Yukon or take ’em on 
Nome.” 

likely to have 
bunch an’ the 
well,”’ Heenan re- 
“Look at that moon.”’ 


plenty oO’ 
two 
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A new-risen half moon hung low over 
a low ridge ahead, and great yellow, va- 
porish rings encircled it. 

“Does look some stormy,” Meggs ad- 
mitted. “Can't always tell by that, 
though. I’ve seen her come that way 
for a whole month an’ never a storm 
Taise.” 

“She’s goin’ to storm all right, 
nan assured him. 

“What makes yuh think it so sure? 
Meggs demanded with a show of irrita- 
tion. 

“It’s got 
grimly. “If it don’t, I lose. 

The wear of the long trail was be- 
ginning to tell on Meggs’ nerves, and 
the big man’s cryptic utterance angered 
him. 


” 


riee- 


to,’ Heenan returned 


” 


what yuh 


“T don’t know } lose,” he 
snapped back. “But yuh may lose it, at 
that. Yuh needn't be so darn sure yuh 
won't. We all lose sometimes.” 

“T never did yet,” Heenan returned 
imperturbably. “I ain't got no call to 
think I’m goin’ to. The only way I 
know to figure out what's comin’ is to 
remember what’s went by.” 


When the posse broke cam] 
morning of the second day of the i] 
the weather had moderated. The ther 


mometer was up to eighteen below an 
} 
i 


trail 


the stars were obscured by a flyin 


ving 
of clouds. 
trail, Heenan, far out in the 
Meggs, stopped and raised |] 
the sky. 

“What is it 

Heenan laugh 

“Snow,” he said. “'] 
it comin’. She’s spittin’ snow 

The marshal cursed and | 
dogs. A half mile farther 
came on the recent 
they were pursuing. 
their camp fire were still wat 

“We'll 
breaks,” reg 

He leaned 
which he had dro 
Heenan’s fist curved against 
a snappy uppercut that 
kick of his lunging two h 
thirty pounds of bone and 


Two miles await 


camp 


The marshal snapped erect from the 
lifting force of the blow, his knees 
buckled slowly, and he crumpled for- 
ward in the snow. ; 

Heenan trussed the limp form with 
the lash of his dog whip, wrapped it 
about and about in robes, and laid it on 


The foremost of the party back of 
Heenan and not yet in 
sight. 

tieenan knelt by the marshal’s sled 
and scrawled rapidly on a sheet of paper 
torn from a notebook snatched from 
Meggs’ pocket. He tucked the l 
\legg pocket, e tucked the 


\Meggs were 


folded 
paper between the fur of the marshal’s 
parka hood and his cheek, rose to his 
feet, and lashed his dogs into a run. 
“IT knowed it,” he shouted 
into the thickening swirl of snow that 
fast obliterating all evidences of a 
“Il knowed the luck would break. 
I'd ’a’ lost out 


r lk, 
gleefu 1\ 


was 
trail. 
It plumb had to or 
right.” 


Ten minutes after Heenan had disap- 
eared, the first of the following posse 


I 

came upon the marshal’s sledge and the 

bound form of the official strapped to it. 
rose, cursing, when he was 


1 


1 of the lash that encircled him, 

‘ked the note Heenan had left from 
his parka hood, and read it. 

[t was short and to the point. It 


read: 


The mat 
Jim Heffling sw 
: | Sa ll ] : . » 

I thought he acted mighty funny 

started on this,” he 


rshal read it aloud slowly. 


ore. 


head. 
it wasn’t her 
‘He told me 
the way out to 
talkin’ funny 
rail. He said 


rs 
I he'd lose. 














I do now.” 

“I can’t seem to think o’ Bill’s doin’ 
that killin’,” Baldy Horner said heavily. 
“I’ve knowed Bill for a right many 
years an’ I sure like him fine. He was 
an awful good tillicum o’ Bat’s, too.” 

“It was like he says,” the marshal 
answered dully. ‘I hate it bad as you 
do, Baldy. I liked Bill, but you know as 
well as me that he was a bad one when 
he was loaded just so full. They was 
both drunk, an’ got fightin’ over the 
game, an’ Bill, he goes wild. That's 
how come Bat was hacked up so. Bill 
was wild drunk an’ crazy mad, an’ he 


mauls him all up like that before he 
comes to.” 

“Well, what's the idea o' standin’ 
around here an’ lettin’ him get away?” 
young Sandy Pearson demanded. “He 
ain't got more’n a few minutes’ start. 
Ie’s scatter out after him.” 

“Yuh talk like a chechahco,” Meggs 


answered him scornfully. “Anybody'd 
know yuh didn’t know Heenan long. 
Give Bill Heenan ten minutes o’ start in 
a snow like this, an’ he might as weil be 
on the hind side o’ the world as far as 
gettin’ him goes. Yuh might as well 
live salmon in the ocean an’ 
then dive in huntin’ for it after it'd been 
gone ten minutes.” 

“It makes an outlaw out o’ him, an’ 


somebody ll get him in time,” Baldy 


drop a 


wpe Hei E ees SE. 6 ‘ea Pe 
Horner said sadly. “Its ‘good-by, Hee- 

. 28 . " 1 Pa — 1 ” 

’ all right. Aw, that nuugh, huh 

| .  § aban ’ i 1 

Lougt l l Lr t Ld? is 

used log l 

»  Somehodv'll cet him in time 

. omepod i gC Im time, 

Baldy says, an’ ['n it wont 





+ 


e me that has to do it. 
was a real right lad.” 
Sadly, talking in sul 
members of the posse turned their teams 
and mushed away through the muffling 
fog of snow, mourning the fatal mad- 
ness of a man they all had liked. The 
ban of the outlaw was on Bill Heenan. 


»xlued tones, 





Pardee, the gamb was a 
ibin back of the Gold Dust, lying on 
back in his bunk. blowing smoke 


( 
his 
rings in the air. 
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The door of the shack was opened 
ever so slightly and an eye peered 
through the crack at the lounging gam- 
bler. The door snapped full open sud- 
denly and slammed shut back of the 
huge bulk of Big Bill Heenan. His 
forty-five held steady on the startled 
gambler, who had sprung to his feet by 
the bunk. 

Pardee raised his hands above his 
head without the formality of a com- 
mand. Heenan walked slowly forward, 
keeping the muzzle of his gun trained 
on the gambler’s breast, and sat down 
on a chair near the stove. Pardee 
moistened his lips with the tip of his 
tongue and essayed a laugh. 

“Why—why, hello, Heenan,” he 
stammered. ‘“What—— I didn't 
That's all right, Heenan. I won't give 
you away. Been loungin’ around camp 
all the past month?” 

Heenan sat quiet, eying the man 


Seen 








steadily. 
“Well, you—you might say som 
thing,” Pardee said after a little, with 


an attempt at jocularity. 

Heenan gave no sign that he had 
heard him. He still sat motionless, his 
blazing blue eyes staring steadily into 
the black ones of the gambler. 

“Well, can’t I—sit down to this?” 
Pardee asked at length. Receiving no 
reply, he backed up to the bunk and 


slowly sat down. 












M are getting tired, up here 
in the air all alone,” he said after a 
few more minutes. “Any kick if I take 
el ) 1 ke ght on n 
? 
Heenan gave no answer. Slowl 
gambler lowered his hands. When the 





were even with the top of his head, 


hammer on Heenan’s gun rose slowly 
under the pressure of the big man’s 


finger on the trigger. Pardee, his eyes 
riveted on the rising hammer, slowly 
elevated his hands once more, and, as 
they rose, the hammer went down and 

ted the faintest click of 
metal against metal. 


rested snug with 


I! can’t hold ’em up any longer,’’ Par- 
dee declared, after another fitte 





utes. " em on 


et 1 top of my 
head, will you?” 
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The same _ utter, mnerve-wrecking 
silence answered him. Slowly he low- 
ered his hands and clasped them over 
his head, watching the hammer of Hee- 
nan’s gun. It did not rise, and he gave 
a great sigh of relief. He sat through 
a full hour of the uncanny silence, and 
then begged, “For God’s sake, Bill, take 
what you want and let me alone, will 
you? Say something, Heenan! For 
God’s sake say something! Go on, 
damn you, talk! Don’t sit there like 
that! Talk! Talk, damn you! Talk! 
Wha’d’ye want, Bill? Tell me, will 
yuh?” 

Heenan kept silent. There was no 
flicker of expression in his face to indi- 
cate that he had heard. Pardee was 
shaking. He unclasped his fingers, 
laced over his head, and began to lower 
his hands again. Slowly, inexorably, 
the hammer of the gun went up as his 
hands came down. He gave a sobbing 
cry and clasped his hands in position 
over his head again. 

The fire was out, and little spiderlike 
webs of frost were gathering in the cor- 
ners of the cabin about the eaves. 

Pardee was blue about the lips and 
shivering with the cold. He begged for 
permission to rebuild the fire ; but when 
he attempted to rise, the hammer of the 
gun rose also and he sank back on the 
bunk, cursing incoherently. At length 
the tears rolled from his eyes and froze 
on his cheeks, he babbled incoherently 
through stiff lips, cursing, praying, and 
begging in turn 

For five hours he endured the strain; 
and then, with a yell of terror, fell 
forward on his knees before his sphinx- 
like torturer and blatted his soul clean 
of the evil that was in it. 

When it was over, Heenan rose and 
jerked him to his feet. 

“Move!” he ordered, prodding him in 
the back with his gun barrel. 

He marched him out of the shack and 
across to the Gold Dust. Into the 
crowded dance hall the strange pair 
marched and straight up and on to the 
rude low stage. 

“Tell it!’ Heenan 
gambler, while the 


commanded the 


crowd stared in 


dumb amazement. “Out loud, damn 
yuh! Tell it!” 

Pardee knelt as he had knelt before 
Heenan, his clasped hands held out in 
front of him in the attitude of a man 
praying in anguish, and talked in a 
shrill scream of terror. 

“T done it,’ he wailed. “I done it, 
all right. Bat was here drinkin’, an’ 
when he left for the crick he took—-— | 
ain't goin’ to tell yuh her name. No, | 
ain't. I ain’t goin’ to tell yuh her 
name, She’s stuck by me, an’ I ain't 
goin’ to give her up. Bat, he took her 
out there with him an’ | followed ‘em. 
I thought she was gone on Bat an’ | 
followed ’em. They was both drunk, an’ 
when they got to Bat’s shack, Mrs. Gan- 
non she run away an’ went over to Gif- 
ford’s. I’m layin’ in the willows there 
on the bench above the clearin’ an’ | 
see her go. Then I done it. I went 
down to the shack an’ done it. She 
stuck by me. I'm not goin’ to give her 
up now; she stuck by me, an’ we hid in 
the brush an’ heard ‘em talk. They 
was both scared they'd have the killin’ 
put on ’em, an’ they got ready to mush. 
Then I hit for Swanson’s to make my 
play good, an’—an’—the—the woman— 
I ain’t goin’ to give her up, I tell yuh— 
she come on back to camp.” 

The gambler twisted on his knees and 
turned his writhing face up to Hee- 
nan. 

“T’ve told it now, lemme alone,” he 
“T’ve told it, go ‘way an’ lemme 
Don't go lookin’ at me 


begged. 
alone no more 
alone. I'll swing for it, but sto] 
I ain't 
swingin’, but damn yuh, don’t look 

A woman rose from beside a drinking 
table near the stage, and as the short 
derringer in her hand belched flame, Bill 
Heenan spun about, clutching at his 
chest, and reeled back across the stage 
away from the kneeling gambler. 

Pardee’s hand flashed to the holster 
under his vest, and the report of his gun 
was with the Heenan’s 
forty -nve. 

Heenan jumped 
buckled and shook under him, but he 
kept his feet, leaning forward, swaying, 
shaking his great blond head like a 


| emme 


lookin’ at me like that scared o’ 


one roar of 


and his’ knees 
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yellow smoke of the gunfire. 

-ardee’s gun clattered on the stage. 
He put his two hands to his face and 
then held them off as if to look at what 
stained them. Directly between his eyes 
was a blue blotch the size of a five-cent 
piece. The blotch reddened, and a car- 
mine flood wiped out the expression of 
foolish surprise on the gambler’s face. 

He sighed deeply and lay forward on 
the bare boards of the stage, his head 
pillowed on his arm. 

Struggling in the grasp of two men, 
the dance-hall woman who had fired the 
first shot screamed oaths and threats at 
the man who had forced the confession 
from the man who had murdered for 
love of her. 

Billy Meggs was the first man on the 
stage. 

“Did they get yuh, Bill?” he cried, 
throwing his arms about the big man’s 
swaying figure. 

Heenan drew his hand roughly across 
his dimming eyes and grinned. 

“Smashed a rib an’ put my left 
shoulder on the bum,” he wheezed. 
“The play come just right, Billy. I 
wanted him an’ I got him. Got him in 
a square fight, Billy. Yuh seen it? 
That’s like I wanted it. B-b-bat was an 
awtul g-g-good t-tillicum o’ mine, Billy. 
I w-w-wanted to p-put this guy on the 
shelf all by my lone—lones——”’ 

The big fellow sank limp into Meggs’ 


Propped up in a bunk in Meggs’ 
cabin, Bill Heenan held reunion with a 
half dozen of his best friends. 

“T had to make the play the way I 
did,” he explained. “Yuh was. all 
crazy after Gifford, an’ yuh never would 
‘a’ listened to sense an’ waited for any 
proof. I knowed it wasn’t him or Bat’s 

ife done it, but I had to have time to 
prove it. I picked ’em up a couple o’ 
miles beyond where I slugged Meggs 
here, an’ went on through to Valdez 
with ’em.” 


“Yes, an’ we might ’a’ gone huntin’ 


WIT 


maddened bull, as he peered through the 
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yuh an’ shot yuh up for the killer yuh 
claimed to be,” Meggs retorted ag- 
grievedly. “Yuh think nobody but 
you’s got any sense. If you'd told us 
how yuh knowed Pardee done it, | 
reckon we'd been able to know it as 
well as you.” 

“T didn’t know nothin’,”’ Heenan an- 
swered. “I picked him for crooked first 
by the way he talks o’ seein’ Gifford an’ 

3at’s wife on the trail. Then I pick up 

a cigarette butt out there in Bat’s cabin. 
She’s curled up Mexican style, an’ they 
ain't nobody in camp but Pardee rolls 
"em that way.”’ 

“Well, whyn’t yuh tell us?” the mar- 
shal persisted. “We'd ’a’ listened to 
that, all right.” 

“Maybe yuh would an’ maybe not,” 
Heenan retorted. “I couldn't aftord to 
take no chances o’ yuh goin’ on no ram- 
pages on account o’ the kid.” 

“The kid?” Meggs echoed blankly. 

Heenan grinned. “Sure! He’s born 
in Valdez the day after we make the 
camp.” 

The big fellow looked pleased and 
foolish at the same time. He opened 
his lips several times to speak before he 
managed to blurt out: “Mrs: Gannon, 
she—she done called the little sucker 
after me.” 

Meggs swore. “Why, Bill, none of 
us knowed anything about that. Whyn't 
yuh tell us that——’” 

Heenan snuggled 
blankets. 

“Clear on ut » here an’ 


down ip the 
lemme 
sleep,” he growl d. 


Heenan lay 


The men filed out, and 
long with ck 
into an inner pocket of his vest, hanging 
on the wall by the bunk, and drew forth 
the half-completed little garment he had 
found in the sewing basket in Gannon’s 


ised eyes. Then he reached 


shack. 

He looked at it curiously, touching 
the dainty fabric experimentally with 
his fingers, and a peculiarly tender ex- 
pression softened his hard, red face. 

“Funny damned little thing, ain’t it?” 
he muttered. 

He sighed deeply, closed his eyes, and 
fell asleep with the tiny garment held 
tight in one palm. 
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OBERT O. FLYNN wrote his 
signature in a dashing hand 
that matched his hair cut, but 
everybody called him “Bob- 
by.” 

That was the kind of boy he was. 

There were moments when he 
yearned for recognition of the Robert 
within him; but most of his time was 
given over to expression of his Bobby 
side; and whenever he felt disgruntled 
about the lack of dignity in his nick- 
name, he reminded himself cheerfully 
that at least no one outside of his fam- 
ily knew that his middle name was Or- 
lando. A loving, but romantic, mother, 
addicted to light literature, had inflicted 
that cruel burden upon him, by way of 
consoling herself for the fact that her 
first-born must be named for his blithe, 
but irresponsible, fathe: 

sobby 1 ited the paternal 
along with his father’ 


and Irish wit; but possibly because one 


t 


inner 


11 2. 
ness, >5 good |OOKS 


irresponsible member is all that a single 
family can harbor without absolute dis- 
aster, a sense of responsibility that was 
no part of the Flynn heritage had been 
his from babyhood, It may have come 
to him from his mother, who drudged 
patiently between novels; but if any of 
with 


her appetite for romance | 1 come 
I> 


it, Bobby, during his « 
quite uncon F tl 


I ] 
LO Dé 


10Us ( 


vas merely a matter 
+1 Ti. ew 
the liking Bobby had 


nothing to the liking the gi 


Bobby. From the time when he first 
toddled along the paths of Stuyvesant 
Square, and small girls fought for the 
privilege of taking care of him, to the 
proud day when he took charge of Mar- 
tin & Marbury’s soda fountain, Bobby 
had been a lion among the ladies. It 
was not that he was good looking, or 
that he was witty, or that he was what 
he himself called “a nifty dresser,” 
though all of these good gifts were his, 
but Bobby had a way with him; and 
when one has said that about boy or 
man, one has outlined sketchily a career 
illumined by feminine smiles, and leav- 
ing a wake of feminine sighs. 

That Bobby should flirt was foreor- 
dained. Else why had he been given 
the twinkle in his dark-blue Irish eyes, 
and the winning smile on his upcurv- 
ing lips, and the blarney on the tip of 
his ready tongue, and the dancing devil 
in his nimble feet? His turned up 
a trifle, though not mar it 
as a feature of an uncommonly good- 
looking, if slightly impudent, face. His 
hair was brushed smartly upward at the 
sides, but one waying lock fell over his 
forehead, when he forgot to push it 
back. His teeth were white and even, 
and considerably in evidence, thanks to 
the aforementioned simile. But it was 
the way iad with him that won him 


nos 
1 


enough to 
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to the detriment of his weekly wages, 
Robert, junior, early awoke to the 
realization that if he wanted to eat— 
and he did—he must earn the where- 
withal. Incidentally he had a prejudice, 
not shared by his father, in favor of 
seeing his mother and his small broth- 
ers eat. So he persuaded Buck Gal- 
legher to give him a paper route; and, 
from that time until he went into Mapes 
& Co.’s Second Avenue drug store as 
general utility boy, more women in that 
district bought papers than have ever 
shown an interest in daily journalism 
since. 
“A skoit can’t git by de kid,” Buck 
announced to the gang admiringly. 
During his first years in the drug 
store, Bobby’s bright particular talents 
seemed to be wasted; but men, as well 
as women, liked him, and he made him- 
self very useful; so his salary crept up, 
little by little, and every one in the 
store, from charwoman to boss, smiled 
at him friendlywise. Occasionally, in 
his idle moments, he fooled with the 
grubby little soda fountain, learning to 
handle gkasses and shakers in  spec- 
tacular fashion, inventing new drinks 
and impressionistic names for them, 
serving, with each drink, a brand of 
airy persiflage that was worth its weight 
in soda-water checks, if there had been 
any one to note and to appreciate it. 
He enjoyed those off hours, even 
though the soda fountain was a tenth- 
rate one, and offered no scope for a dis- 
of talent. If one pretended that 
Ss were onyx and and 
1umerable jars and 
rups and luscious, 
gooey stuffs, and that the occasional 
customers were matinée girls in velvets 
and furs, or summer girls in linen and 


' 
sliver, 
were in 


ol j 


panamas, one could get a good deal of 
enjoyment even out of a superannuated 
soda fountain in a shabby little Second 
\venue store, 
On the fateful morning when Ben- 
nin Martin stopped his car in front 
Mapes & Co.’s establishment, and 
itered the shop to order a supply of 
ertain patent ] 
up for the trade, 


medicine that the 
Bobby was 


strawberry ice-cream sod 


young person whose willow plume quiv- 
ered with her enjoyment of the line of 
talk provided with the soda. 

Mr. Martin circumnavigated the wil- 
low plume and asked for a glass of 
vichy, so that he might have an oppor- 
tunity for observation. Bobby handed 
out the vichy, with a sparkling effer- 
vescence that put the drink’s own feeble 
efforts to shame, and went back to en- 
tertaining the young person who, not 
knowing whether she was drinking nec- 
tar and ambrosia, or gall and worm- 
wood, poured her soda _ impartially 
down her throat and her lace jabot, and 
beamed, effulgently, rapturously, at the 
charmer behind the counter. 

When, at last, she had departed, gig- 
gling, bridling, blushing, Mr. Martin 
leaned across the sticky counter and 
spoke : 

“Steady job here?” 

“Yessir,” said Bobby, his 
buoyancy untroubled by the retreating 
flutter of the willow plume. 

“What are you getting?” 

This was business. The twinkling, 
blue eyes narrowed and inspected the 
questioner keenly. 

“Something over and above my 
board,” said Bobby noncommittally. 

“T'll double it, whatever it is, if you'll 
come up to our soda fountain—Martin 
& Marbury’s. You know us, don’t 
you?” 

Know them? 
Bobby’s brain reeled. 
swam a vision of a busy 


joyous 


Did he know ‘them? 
Before his eyes 
Broadway cor- 
ner, of a gleaming onyx counter, of sil- 
ver-plated fixtures, of countless faucets, 
and jars, and freezers, and bottles, of 
an endless chain of matinée girls, chorus 
girls, theatrical stars. 

“\Vhen d’ye want me?” he asked, ral- 
lying his forces and speaking with out- 
ward calm. 

“Saturday.” 

(nd that evening Bobby gave Mapes 
& Co. a week’ 

D 


“Believe n e,” 


not ice, 
ear ths , 
Benjamin Martin re- 


even- 


marked to his blond cashier that 
rT hired a boy to-day who could sell 


ing 
chocolate-mint sunda to a wax lay 


figure. 
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And events proved that he knew what 
he was talking about. 

Bobby made his début on Saturday, 
on matinée day. Did the ordeal make 
a dent in his blithe audacity? It did 
not. His spirit stood on tiptoe, soared. 
At last he was in his element. Quick, 
dexterous, young, handsome, vivid, 
witty, debonair, he out-Cohaned 
Georgie. He was the spirit of Broad- 
way incarnate. No headliner of them 
all could have played the role more bril- 
liantly than Bobby; and his public rose 
to him. 

“Live wire, there,” said the manager 
of the theater across the street to the 
blond cashier, as he wiped the butter- 
milk from his lips and nodded toward 
Bobby. 

“Angel Child!” murmured the mu- 
sical-comedy star to her stage-property 
chaperon. 

“Some class to him!” admitted Trixie 
to Gladys. 

““Such a nice, bright boy!” com- 
mented the dear old lady, to the grand- 
daughter who had taken her to see a 
perfectly proper play. 

Bobby got them all; and his em- 
ployer, watching from behind the office 
grille, stroked his blue, smooth-shaven 
chin, and smiled, well satished. That 
was the beginning of such a scintillat- 
ing, coruscating, unflagging, cumulative 
success as even broadway seldom sees. 
Bobby played, season after season. No 
matinée idol was more popular than he. 


Girl flocked to the store in s lid bat- 
tali ms 5 and every time that Bobb) in- 
vented a new drink, the entire choru 
from Columbus Circle to Twenty-ninth 
\ 


Street, had sick headache, and the 
stenographers and shopgirls in the For- 
ty-second Street district looked see ly. 
Year after year went by. So did 
chorus girl after chorus girl; but Bobby 
was the same old Bobby, in the same 
old place, though his salary had lost all 
semblance of its original self. He was 
no longer an experiment; he was an 
institution. Not a sign of wear and 
tear did he show. His blitheness and 
his smile and his complexion were ab- 
unimpaired. He was the 
and most hing on 


solutely 


youngest 


joyous 


Broadway ; and that means some youth 
and considerable joy. 

But back of all the spontaneous jollity 
and audacity, and Cohanesque flipness, 
there was a substratum of solid common 
sense in Bobby. He flirted. Wasn't 
he paid to flirt? And didn’t he enjoy 
doing it? But he flirted impartially, 
and kept his flirtations well in hand. 
Also, he kept his money in his pocket, 
except when he paid the butcher, or the 
landlord, or the grocer with it. No one 
of all the hobble-skirted, peroxide beau- 
ties who marked him for her own got 
away with it. He was an entertainer 
for revenue only; and, after business 
hours, he faded from the Great White 
Way, refusing all invitations, laughing 
off questioning curiosity, smiling soulful 
solace on disappointed fair ones, but 
continuing to fade as he smiled. 

For Bobby was shrewd enough to 
realize that his uncreased freshness and 
mercurial spirits were his stock in trade, 
and that one could not twinkle, twinkle 
at a soda fountain all day and evening, 
and hit the Broadway pace all night. 

“\Vhat do you do when you aren't at 
the store?” asked his friends, 

“T hold down my job,” replied Bob- 
by; but he did not explain. It is a 
waste of time and breath to explain 
things like that to Broadway. 

The queer part of the thing was that 
not even the most accumulative of Bob- 
by’s admirers thought of calling him a 


tightwad, because he was not a spender 
The term simply couldn't be made to 
fit a boy with his face and mannet 
So they decided to regard him a 

mystery. Some of them suspected him 


of a Harlem flat and a wife and baby; 
but that did not rhyme with him, either. 
So a mystery he was; and being a mys- 
tery did not interfere with his charm. 
Life was going well with Bobby when 
his twentieth birthday came round. He 
was making money and saving some of 


it. He liked his work, and was 
enormously successful in it. He flirted 
with all zirls, and gave a second thought 
to none. And then, just when he 
seemed most securely seated in the sad- 
dle, his fate, once again, walked in 
through a drug-store door. 
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No sleek, prosperous-looking, up- 
town druggist it was this time, but a slip 
of a girl—a girl who belonged some- 
where else, far from Broadway. Bobby, 
born and bred on Second Avenue, and 
never farther afleld than the Bronx zoo, 
smelled lilacs, and had an impression 
of swaying branches and filtering light 
and shade, when she came toward him. 
t was not a matter of Her sim 
ple black frock, though shabby, was o 
city make, and her black hat, shabby, 
too, had a knowing air, despite its 
demure somberness. No, the country 
was in her face—in the brown, shadow- 
haunted eyes, im the innocent, sensitive 
mouth, in the smooth, sun-kissed brown 
hair, in all the sweet, shrinking gentle- 
ness of her—and when she spoke, the 


birds sang. 


of dress. 


| 
I 


rh 


Bobby, for the first time in his ef- 
ficient career, poured a glasstul of 


apollinaris lemonade into mid-air, in- 
stead of curving it unerringly into the 
glass waiting in his left hand, and stood 
transfixed, waiting for her to say, 
“Malted milk, please. . Hot,’ for the 
second time. When she did it, he came 
out of his trance and mixed a glass of 
malted milk as if he were performing a 
sacred rite. 

He wanted to ask her if it was hot 
enough, if there was enough cream in 





it, if she would like a biscuit with it, 
but he could not find the words. Gone 
was all the lively banter that had made 
him famous. The gay familiarity in 
ich he ha | id forsaken 
bobby j ( is he 

led 1 eue- 
1 . paral ed l g ra 
pale, quiet, little girl in rusty black, 
ho had taken a glass of malted milk 
from him, and- had straightway forgot- 


ten that he was there. In that moment, 
many a susceptible feminine heart was 
avenged. Bobby—in the phrase of the 
juarter—was getting his. 
Il, | sa04 . oaraee e +1 
ihe giri, quite unconscious oF tne 
la sne nat wre PNT, arank Nel 
l d lik ke Wi | even 
ice at Bobl n lted into the 
oO tsice tl low 
He ache bie sked of 
' | 1 7 +1, 





He came back, with a jerk, from a 
far country, and gave a good imitation 
of his usual manner; but the girl across 
the counter held a spoonful of ice-cream 
soda suspended in the air while she 


eyed him attentively and shook her 
head. 

“Not good enough, little boy!” she 
said, half sympathetically, half curi- 
ously. ‘You'd better take a pull at that 


private stock of the elixir of life you 
keep on tap somewhere.” 

Bobby laughed, but felt as if an alarm 
had rung. If he was going to 
moon around, with a queer, unswallow- 
able lump in his throat, just because a 
girl had a flower face and a bird voice, 
what would become of his business 
equipment? He could not afford to sen- 
timentalize. He would wot senti- 
mentalize. 

Phat evening he flirted, recklessly, in- 
discriminately ; but the next day, as the 
hands of the clock crept around toward 
twelve, nervousness descended upon 
him as a garment. He two 
glasses, and snapped at his assistants, 


clock 











broke 


g 
and snubbed the blond cashier, and 
rowed the ice-cream man, and _ alto- 
gether established a new record. Prob- 
ably she would not come—but she 


might. Of course, he did not expect 
her—but she might have the malted- 
mille luncheon habit. Not that he cared 


a damn whether she—— Then he 


turned hot and cold, and his heart or 
his stomach—he was not sure which— 
began a queer fluttering, and his throat 
9 ied oddl 
| +1 1 So ten ‘  *- ¢ 
She was there, looking at hin nsee 
ily with her great, shadowy, limpid 
eves; and a stiff and silent automaton 


served her a glass of malted milk and 
three biscuits. 


Day after day, she came at twelve. 


Day after day Bobby waited, and 
longed, and rebelled, and determined, 
and succumbed. After the third or 


him; and 


ard 


fourth day, she actually saw 
in time he f 


got far enough along tow 


acquaintance to s: 


iv “good morning” to 
he He even reached the | int where 
he found courage to remark that it was 
1 pleasant day or a bad day, as the case 

igl a ra while things were 
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at a standstill; but one morning she 
smiled at him and, when he rallied from 
the shock, he stammered that he guessed 
spring had come for sure. That seemed 
almost chatty; but she only smiled 
again and fell to thinking of something 
far away, and sweet, and infinitely to 
be desired. Bobby could tell that by 
the wistful little droop of her lips, and 
the longing in her eyes; and he won- 
dered miserably if there were a man 
somewhere. There was no way for him 
to know that the girl was only seeing an 
old orchard that in the springtime was 
always adrift with blossom overhead, 
and with violets underfoot. 

Those were spasmodic days at the 
soda fountain. Bobby was changed; 
everybody realized that. He laughed 
and joked, but with none of his old 
zest and spontaneity. He flirted, but 
he did it half-heartedly. 

“Sick,” said a part of the 
sympathetically. 

“Broke,” said the other part of the 
chorus knowingly. 

Only the blond cashier knew exactly 
what was the matter with Bobby, and 
she kept her knowledge to herself. She 
had risen from cash girl to her present 
proud eminence by knowing enough to 
keep things to herself; and then she 
was in love with a young man in a 
gents’ toggery shop, and could study 
Bobby’s love affair without jealousy 

| without prejudice. 


chorus 


and 
“Funny the kid has such a way with 


everybody except her,” she said to the 


g clerk. “I’m sorry for him; but 
he’s queering his style. Can't put it 
across any more the way he used to. 
He'd better get past the paralytic stage 
or quit, if he wants to keep his job.” 
That is exactly what Bobby told him- 
self every night. He could not afford 
to fall in love with a girl who was not 
his kind. He would stop being a fool. 
He would forget her at once—com- 
pletely. And then he would lie and 
count the hours that must drag by be- 
fore the blessed noon of the next day. 
They talked a little, after a long 
while. She was from “up State,” and 
she did not like New York. Bobby had 
known that before, but it seemed dif- 


toggery 


ferent when she said it in that fluting 
voice. She worked for a milliner— 
nothing much, just frames and things, 
but it paid fairly well, only she sent 
most of the money home. There was 
a mother—and a little sister. The lilacs 
must be almost in bloom up there now. 

Bobby looked at the carefully mended 
gloves, and the worn frock, and the 
thin, white face, and groaned inwardly, 
Living anyhow at all, starving herself, 
homesick. If she'd only let a fellow— 
no, not a fellow, just him, Bobby—take 
her over to the Astor and give her a 
square meal! But she wouldn't. She 
wasn't that kind. No use asking. Hang 
it all! He must not think about her. 
First thing he knew he would be losing 
his job—but there was something about 
her! Lord, what fun it would be to 
take care of her! But a fellow without 
a job couldn't take care of anybody, not 
even of a mother and two kid brothers. 
He couldn't lose his job and take care 
of her, and he couldn't take care of her 
and keep his job. He couldn’t even go 
on being in love with her and keep his 
job. How could a fellow be the cham- 
pion jollier of Broadway belles, when 
he was in love with a girl like her? 
Couldn't be done. He must cut the love 
business out. 

Having worked around the circle, he 
began at the beginning, and said it to 
himself all over again. 

One day in May, Mr. Martin called 
Bobby into his office and told him that 
not earning his 
Something’s wrong, boy,” he said 
kindly, but grimly, too. “You'll have 
to get back to the light and airy. This 
sleepwalking business doesn’t go at a 
soda fountain.” 

For a while, after-that, Bobby tried 
desperately to strike his old gait; but 
it seemed to him that the girl was get- 
ting whiter and whiter. Her eyes 
looked amazingly big now, and the hand 
that held the glass of malted milk was 
pitifully thin. One day she .did not 
come. Another day, and no girl in 
black. Three days without her. 

On the afternoon of the fourth day, 
Bobby turned the soda fountain over to 
his assistants, put on his hat, and went 


he Was salary 


“Som 
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out. Milliners? There were swarms 
of them, but he had watched the girl 
go down the east side of Broadway 
when she left the store, and surely she 
would not walk far to find a soda 
fou So he made a shop to-shop 
canvass, providing the saleswomen, 
most of whom knew him, with fine, full- 
flavored gossip, but doggedly indifferent 
to anything that they might think, or 
look, or The girl was ill, and he 
was going to find her. 

“Thin, and pale, and dressed in 
ack ? : No, no one 


Say. 


Big brown eyes! 

that here.” 

he look in his face usually made 

m add, “Sorry.” But he did not 
were sorry or not. 

the girl. And, 


re whether they 
He wanted news of 
finally, he got it. 

“Thin, pale, dressed in black? And 
with the great eyes?” echoed madame. 
“But yes; that would be Suzanne—in 
the workroom. So pretty, but with an 
air fragile. She is ill, m’sieu’. Yes— 
for several days. Her address? I do 
not know——”’ 

But because 
lover, and one 
about giving 
she called t 
the shop. 
“Elise! The address of Mademoiselle 
! Out, the petite who is souf- 
Some one has it? You will 


Au 


all the world loves a 
is not too particular 
addresses on LDroadway, 
some one at the back of 


Suzanne 
frante. 

te it down for m’'sieu’. revoir, 
q°? 


e were only Toul block petween 

ore e Ages te 
leed the 

ful of lilacs. 

dingy house in a dingy street. <A 

lady smelling of whisky and a hall 

smelling of A dark, stuffy 

parlor, full of trading-stamp bric-a-brac 

| decrepit red-plush furniture. And 

interminable moments, a 

ite-faced girl, drifting, wraith- 


a few, 
at the door and pt 
l to 


cabbage. 


iting out a 
self, as 
»f the 
things 


, E i 
ng han steady ne sie 
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room. 


‘ 

| 
peering into the dusk 
lad planned many 


1 1 
by 
calm, reasona 


sed in 


ee 
ner, many 


proper things, expres 
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mirable language. After all, the girl 
hardly knew him, and he had not even 
known her name before madame had 
igingly mentioned it. One had to be 
conventional, under such circumstances, 
even though one’s heart might be turn- 
ing somersaults in one’s breast. 
They were excellent plans; but when 

saw her standing there—such a 
weak, drooping, tired, forlorn little fig- 
ure, outlined against the dim light of 
the hall—something stronger than him- 
took the situation in hand. He 
went forward quickly, stopped, hesi- 
tated. Even then there was a chance 
for fulfillment of the plans—but the 
look in her eyes when she recognized 
him snuffed it out. 

“Bobby "she whispered incred- 
ulously; and then, with a little sob in 
her throat, “Bobby!” 

He gathered her up in his arms with 
never a word, and kissed the sweet face 
from brow to chin and back again, 
kissed the pale cheeks until they flushed 
rosily, kissed the white eyelids shut over 
the telltale eyes, kissed the little wav- 
ing locks on her temples, kissed the 
wistful, trembling lips; and all the 
while the scent of lilacs was abroad in 
the trading-stamp and red-plush para- 
dise. 

“We'll married to-morrow,” 
Bobby said masterfully, when at last 
he felt that he could afford to waste 
time on me The girl drew a 

uick, startled breath, but did not lit 


1 ] 
Nout 


he 


self 


be 


way. Why not have a good holiday? 
A long, ecstatic sigh fluttered against 
his chin. 

and you—and the lilacs in 
the girl; and, being so 
she cried a little, from 


so the kissing had to bs 


“Country 
blo mn ” 
heavenly happy, 

art 


said 


done sing is the only 
reliable t tinent r tears, 

0Obby \\ alked into 
up his jol 


10D. 
it to ‘em right 


Mr. 
and gave 
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never could han 
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again,” he explained cheerfully. “It’s 
me for a marriage license to-morrow.” 

His old employer looked at him s 
ulatively and chewed the end of a lon; 
fat cigar. 

“Got any prejudice against the coun- 
try, Bobby?” he asked. 

“Never saw it, except in a Bronx 
sample,” said Bobby. “That wasn’t so 
rotten.” 

“Girl keen about the city, I suppose?” 

“Hates it.” 

“Oh!” 

There was silence for a while. 
the man spoke again there was a ri 
of decision in his voice. 

“My brother's in a 


’ 
summer-co! 


deal up in Connecticut, opening a big 
hotel, cottages, all that sort of thing. 
fe’s been wanting y for. the hotel— 
re j nan to run one 

see my way to 

Where’ll I find him?” asked Bobby 
jubilantly. 
When he told the girl about the new 
job that evening, she was-not even sur- 
prised. In a world where such beauti- 
ful things had happened, one piece of 
good luck more or less could not aston- 
ish her. She only snuggled more com- 
fortably into his arms and murmured: 
“The country—and you—and lilacs in 


bloom!’ 


OLD AGE 


T’S a great land, mavourneen, this land of my 
7 


Where a man can be all he had dreame 
But I'm getting old, lass, and when night 


seeking, 
> might be; 


mes a-sneaking, 


1, 


My heart takes to roving ’way over 


I see the thatched roof, and the peat 


The truth in your eyes, and the promise 


The promise of 


love, with its infinite le 


Aili 


If I'd stayed home, mavourneetr 


Past ] . 
But the ca 


Like old 


Sure, there’s women 
But there’s none 
And I might have seen 

A-crooning to child 
And children of t 

By tales of the 
"Tis a 





















































Wil- 
the 


breathed 
fixedly at 


MO he is dead!” 
ton, staring 
headlines. 

There was no need to ask 

whom he meant; the only 

news in the papers that evening was the 
announcement of the death of Lord 
Culver. It had been expected for so 
long that, now it had come, it seemed 
little more than an anticlimax after the 
dramatic mental breakdown that had 


followed so soon upon his tour in West 
Africa. 

But the manner of his death, 
violent contrast to the narrow sanity of 


in such 


his whole life, puzzled us. ‘After ef- 
fects of a tropical sunstroke,” the pa- 
pers called it, but the rumors that had 
leaked out seemed hardly compatible 
with such a theory. 

“So Culver is dead!” said 
again, and the paper fluttered 
hngers, “Well peace to his 
and I—I] 


Wilton 
from his 
bone 5 
my hands,” he .dded, 
with a barbaric scooping up 
water. He was full of such little tricks 
as that, breakings-out of queer customs 
picked up on the borders of things, that 
seemed hardly decent amidst the heavy 
respectability of the club. 

“Why wash your hands?” 
of us, and Wilton turned to him with 
1 sharp, “As a sign that they are clean.” 

He sat facing us, a youngish chap, 
of a white- skinned, copper haired type. 
We knew little of him save that he was 
ome sort of color nial official in an out- 
of-the-way part of Africa; that he was, 
in fact, that Wilton, 


Wash 


gesture Ol 


asked one 


same ‘James 


conunissioner for the District 
briefly mentioned in the 
Culver’s book, “The 

Africa.” That book 
was the last, the culmination, of the 
“Culver Wonder Library,” which began 
with “The Wonders of Nature,” and 
continued through the “wonders” of 
nearly everything else. 

“Oh—I'll tell you,” said Wilton, half 
savagely. “I know that is what you're 
waiting for. Culver is dead; I can 
speak now, and I'll do so—once. It is 
kismet,” he continued, raising one hand 
as if in invocation. “That is my firm 
belief, the belief that releases me from 
responsibility. What else made Culver, 
after his retirement from politics, leave 
‘Briarholme,’ or ‘Sunnycrest,’ or what- 
ever it was he called his place in Essex, 
trailing that weedy boy of his 
West Africa? Heaven knows 
we di int want him! What else made 
the old 4) va choose that special trip 
to vile up on the Forcados | jar, SO that, 
instead of two days, they had to spend 
two weeks. with me at Grand Jack? 
What else closed my lips when I found 
the boy’s empty bed that night, and saw 
the light flash out from the House of 
the Old Mensah? What else numbed 
my brain so that I couldn’t see the re- 
lentless purpose behind the woman’s 
smile ?” 

‘The w 
“Culver—and a woman?” 

Wilton nodded. 

“Yes, { ‘ulver 
man—and a 


esquire, 
of Ahanta,” 
last chapter of 
Wonders of West 


and go 


across 


oman?” asked one of 


and a woman. (ny 
What else? Oh, 


woman. 
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I know that his ‘home life’—that is the 
correct term, isn’t it?—-was such that 
they gave him a title for it. But you 
can save your cynical smiles; they only 
betray your own minds, and to no pur- 
pose, for it was not that way. Culver 
was sincere, at least; too sincere, for 
Africa has litle use for that kind of 
sincerity. But even so, he could have 
been, should have been, protected. 
Sometimes I wonder just why I wash 
my hands.” 

And Wilton paused to wipe away the 
beads of sweat that suddenly stood out 
on his forehead. 

“Do you know Grand Jack, where I 
live, and move, and earn the means of 
my being?” he went on, after an in- 
stant. “It is right in the middle of that 
big bend of the West African coast, 
just on the edge of that steaming ket- 
tle, the Bight of Benin—a _ curving 
horseshoe of sand beach, rimmed by the 
perpetual roar of the surf on one side, 
by the endless, black-green line of the 
bush on the other. Between bush and 


beach lies the planless huddle of the na- 
tive town, a fetid little sink of a bar- 


barism that has lost its virtue under 
the corroding touch of civilization. 

“At the eastern end of the beach is 
a rocky promontory, crowned by the 
bulk of the old Dutch castle, the Castle 
of Grand Jack, one of those amazing 
structures that dot the coast from the 
Senegal to the Niger; a three-century- 
old conglomeration of walls, bastions, 
and battlements, solid as the rock on 
which they are reared. That is where 
I live, in modern quarters built on the 
topmost ramparts. 

“At the other end of the beach is a 
house that looms up above the huts 
about it like the stranded hulk of a 
ship; a huge, blotchy house, the stucco 
peeling off it in great blisters, with 
rows of green jalousies over the upper- 
story windows. ‘The House of the Old 
Mensah,’ they call it, in memory of a 
chief, two hundred years dead, to 
satisfy whose conceit it was built—half 
in joke, I always believe—by a band of 
Portuguese slavers. 

“It’s a weird old place, a veritable 
rabbit warren of courtyards, choked 


with rubbish and vegetation. The lower 
part is all slave barracoons; above them 
is a muddle of empty, useless rooms, 
of pillared galleries, and stone stairs 
that wind and wind and lead nowhere. 
A mixture of crumbling Spanish state- 
liness and nigger squalor. By day a 
sort of Homeric jest, done in stone; 
by dark a grandiose nightmare, with a 
touch of the sinister in its grotesque- 
ness. 

“It is always tightly closed, with 
hardly an external sign of life; but 
whenever I pass it, I hear the throaty 
chuckles of African women, and catch 
the glint of eyes peering down on me 
through the green slats. There are 
times, too, when I[ have caught the faint 
slip-slap of a woman's bare feet, pac- 
ing, with the stealthy, hopeless fury of 
a caged animal, to and fro, to and fro, 
behind the shutters. 

“They came to sit on my mind, those 
footsteps; I would hear them when | 
woke at night, hear them pacing end- 
lessly until I realized the silent frenzy 
of revolt and longing that underlay 
them. And looking out from the 
ramparts, I would sometimes see one 
of those shutters swing open, and a 
single golden light stream out across 
the beach. How I used to wonder as 
to what that light might be shining 
upon! A light is so horribly impartial 
as to what it illumines. It was seven 
years since a white man had set foot 
in that house; nothing was really 
known, but there was ev 


suspect. 


rything to 
“Foolishness on my part, perhaps. 
But this, both now and in 
what follows: there I was, year in and 
year out, alone in the with a 
couple of nigger clerks, and a dozen 
Hausa soldiers; the nearest white man 
fifty, the nearest white woman five hun- 
dred, miles away. One has to think of 
something. 

“There you have Grand Jack, as it 
was when Culver and his son came to 
stay a couple of nights with me, mean- 
ing to take the Ancobra for Lagos. 

“Culver——” Wilton threw out his 
hands in a gesture of half desperation. 
“What shall I say of him? You knew 


remember 


castle 











him, you have read, or at least looked 
at, his books—a page of each is suffi- 
cient—you have your own ideas of him. 
But I must make you see him as he ap- 
peared to me, or how can you under- 
stand what follows? 

“A stout man, partly bald, done up in 
a highly scientific explorer’s suit that 
accompanied his every movement with 
the creak of leather belts, straps, and 
puttees. A man of a sort of artificially 
preserved vitality, pink-faced, with a 
close-cropped gray beard round a 
mouth constantly set in a strenuously 
enthusiastic grin. A man who had 
achieved a sort of phantom of great- 
ness by virtue of vociferously telling the 
world, as his own discoveries, all those 
obvious things that it knew already. 
Words—that is my _ principal im- 
pression. A never-ending stream of 
‘ny—iny—my,’ as he set everything 
right—my principles,” ‘my books,’ ‘my 
son; especially ‘my son,’ one of the 
words always accented—my son,’ ‘my 
son, and whichever way it was seemed 
more stifling than the other. 

“The son was a tall, thin fellow of 
about twenty-one, with an oddly at- 
tractive, sensitive face. He reminded 
me of a sapling that was growing up 
under the shade of a tree that exhausted 
the light and air. I suspected that he 
took after his mother, and that Culver 
had brought him to West Africa to 
‘mal an exact 





ake a man of him'—that is, 


Cop 


py of himself. 


\t first he repelled me by an at- 
phere of sullen rebellion that hung 

it him. Afterward I came 

tand, and that rebellion became his 
chief source of interest. The son of an 
admittedly prominent man has to meet 
the criticism of the world that he does 
not, and probably never will, amount to 
as much as his father. People never 
stop to think that perhaps the son 
knows more about that particular brand 
of prominence than they do. 

“For the first two days [ had little 
chance to speak with him, for his father 
kept him constantly at his side, and, 
with Culver present, no one else con- 
versed. It must have been the third 
afternoon that I met him, racing down 
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the great flight of steps that leads from 
the castle to the beach. 

“Tt was the first time I had seen him 
alone, and there was, perhaps, a hint of 
surprise in my voice as I said, ‘Hello! 
Going off by yourself ?’ 

“He flushed a sulky brick red and 
growled back: ‘Oh—it’s all right. You 
needn't tell father—he knows about it.’ 

“T saw that he was upset about some- 
thing, and was passing on, when he 
burst out with, ‘I beg your pardon! I 
didn’t mean that—but—you don’t know 
what it is being a square peg in a round 
hole. If it wasn’t for my mother j 

“Then he pulled himself together. 
But I had had a glimpse of him, 
jammed on the Procrustean bed of his 
father’s ideals, with his feet sticking 
over. He nodded and went on down, 
but stopped again and said gravely, 
‘Just think—I have three whole hours 
in which to see a few wonders of my 
own! 

“Our eyes met in a flash of under- 
standing. We never said it, there was 
no need to, that instant of mutual per- 
ception was enough; and Culver’s whole 
library of wonders, those twenty por- 
tentous volumes of canned wisdom, 
went up and burst in a bubble of silent 
mirth. 

“Won't you 
asked. 

“IT saw how much he really wanted 
it, and I turned and went. 

“Good Lord!” and Wilton’s ejacula- 
prayer, “on what 





come with me?’ he 


tion was lmost a 


trivial things do our lives depend! A 
score of words, a glance, an unuttered 
laungh—who could have seen for what 
we were paving the way? Yet with- 


out them he would never have passed 
the House of the Old Mensah that 
afternoon. It was I who led the way 
across the beach, and I did so the 
sooner to escape the noisome swarm of 
nigger women and who were 
pressing round us, eager for a glimpse 
of one of the new white men. 
“Had reflected, | should 
known that the old house was curious, 
too, for in spite of its silence, its hid- 
den finger was always on the pulse of 


boys 


have 


Grand Jack. 
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“It was the same as ever as we passed 
it, its great doors as tightly closed. But 
through the shutters came the twitter of 
meaningless chuckles, the gleam of eyes, 
the invisible emanations of watching 
women. Then there was a word ot 
command, like the snap of a whip, fol- 
lowed by squeaks and the rush of flying 
feet, like a flock of scared crows. 

“There was a moment’s silence, a 
sense of waiting so strong that I 
stopped involuntarily, looking upward. 
Then a pair of the shutters swung 
silently outward, and there, outlined 
against the blackness of the room be- 
hind, stood a woman.” 

**Ah—at last!" murmured one of us, 
as Wilton paused to light a cigarette. 

“Yes, at last,” said Wilton, a trifle 
grimly, and the hand that threw away 
the match trembled perceptibly. ‘That 
is just what I said as I looked up. The 
next instant I muttered to myself, 
‘Good God—so that is Quamina!’ 

“A woman still in her first youth, 
clad in white swathings that left arms 
and bosom bare, that accentuated the 
molding of bust and limb. A golden- 
skinned woman, with eyes like wells of 
black fire under a cloud of straight, 
dusky hair that was bound with a string 
of uncut emeralds. That was all one 
saw—her eyes and hair—the rest of her 
face being hidden by a veil through 
which gleamed her thin, scarlet lips. 

“There are kings in Africa. I saw 
that the instant I saw her. And ] 
too, that there were other Afri 
that steaming, sweating belt of 


toral. | 


saw, 
‘as than 
he lit- 


seemed to 


vast spaces of gold and 
light and cool shadow, of great walled 


towns alive with caravans. All that I 
had heard of the lands to the north, of 
Tombooctoo, of Jenneh—the beat of 
war drums, the sway of banners, the 
flash of spears—a ringing hint of that 
tide of Islamic blood and fire that rolls 
down from the desert—it was all there, 
in that woman. It cried out from tl 
scorn in her eyes, the hatred 
on her lips. I understood the 
tread behind the shutters, 
silent cry that always emanated 
that house. 


and 


and the fi 


“*The Lady Quamina—of Doongq- 
wow. Such was her official title, as I 
had written it, scores of times, in my 
reports. 

“For two hundred years, Doonqwow 
had remained the southernmost push of 
the Arab power; a city notorious even 
for Africa, one in which the Moham- 
medan fire, half smothered by the 
fecundity of the land in which it had 
ventured, seemed able to burn only with 
the smoky flames of blood and lust. 

“For torty years, Yirrah, the king, 
had preserved his independence against 
French and English. But the white in- 
fluence swept inland, and Doonqwow 
was the prize of whomsoever would 
take it. Yirrah, too proud to surrender, 
gave battle and was wiped out. And 
Quamina, his daughter by a daughter 
of one of the great Fullah emirs, fell 
into our hands, a helpless pawn in the 
game of those who think in terms of 
continents. Too dangerous to be freed, 
a woman and not to be killed, she had 
been packed off to Grand Jack with her 
household of women slaves. They gave 
her a pension and the House of the Old 
Mensah, and it was part of my busi- 
ness to see that she never stepped out 
of it. 

‘And she stood there, as gorgeously, 
unashamedly a product of the land that 
gave her birth as one of those great 
swamp lilies that convert the muck and 
slime into a miracle of beauty. 

“Her eyes flickered over me with as 
had been an 
me for her jailer. 
Then they sought young Culver’s, and 
the indifference vanished. He snatched 
off his helmet, and I could see his whole 
body stiffen under the shock of her 
gaze. 

“The hunger of it, that was what 
struck me; it was almost a terror. It 
seemed as if her whole soul and body 
gathered and launched themselves in 
that glance. ‘Then the shutters closed 
vith a crash, and from behind them 
came the sound of a gasping laugh. 

‘LT should known it from the 
boy’ as he turned to me with a 
breathless, ‘Who—who is she?’ But he 
seemed so futile, so lacking in initiative, 


indifference as if | 


mucn 
1 


animal: she knew 


have 
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his very attraction was so negative. 
Even as it was, I did my best, dwelling 
on the hopelessness of her isolation, on 
the political necessity for it. Telling 
him, too, something of those barren, 
bloodstained horrors of Doonqwow 
with which her must have been 
sated. 

“Yet I should have known, if only 
from the fact that my arguments were 
mainly for myself. 
mina, and I was a man, grown and sea- 
soned, while he was merely a boy, tin- 
der for the first fire. But then I ex- 
pected the Ancobra any day—how 
could I tell that the very sands of the 
Forcados were fighting against me? 

“It was ten days before | suspected ; 
ten days of the usual humdrum sitting 
n the lid of Grand Jack, lest its 
stenches escape too freely; Culver, in 
the castle, perpetually scribbling away 
at his ‘Wonders,’ the boy kept con- 
stantly at his side. Interminable even- 
ings, filled with Culverian monologues ; 
weat and weariness, and, back of it all, 
he vision of that tormented woman at 
he window eating into my mind like an 


eyes 


i 
t 
acid. There were times when [| hated 
tie boy, because he had seen her, too. 

“It was one black, moonless night. 
The castle was like an oven, all the 
heat stored up during the day still held 
in the walls, exhaling only in a clammy 
smell like that of a steam-heated cata- 
comb. I couldn't sleep, my mattress 
was soaked with perspiration, so [ got 

p and wandered out on the 

It ds c 


rt 
ept 


black as 
ora grisly Sort of eartil 
n and beach—as if they were rottin; 
phosphorescence—against which the 
line of the bush stood out like a smear 
of ink. The bar was quiet, too, and I 
could hear a drumfish tumming away in 
the shallows under the castle rocks. 
You know how rare they are. It was 
only the third time I had heard one, and 
I knew I ought to call Culver. ‘The 
Wonders of West Africa’ really needed 
hat drumfish 
“IT went to the door and listened. He 
was asleep—and still vocal. It stoppec 
me, that persistent stream of sound, i 
was so like his voice. The night was 


t 


I 


I had seen Qua-- 


silent, at least, and I could not shatter 
its only virtue by calling him. But that 
drumfish meant three pages, and _ his 
publishers paid him by the word, so I 
compromised on calling the boy. He 
was in the family, and he wouldn't talk; 
he would merely stand and understand 
and keep his mouth shut. Nerves—call 
it what you will; but I knew too much, 
and the fascination of it all was upon 
me that night as I looked out at that 
thick darkness, and thought of all that 
lay concealed beneath it. 

“T stepped into the boy’s room and 
spoke. It was pitch black in there, but 
I thought I heard him breathing as | 
tiptoed to the bed. I didn’t want to 
speak loudly, as his father was next 
door, so I slid my hand under the mos- 
quito nettings to give him a shake. 

“The bed was empty. 

“At first I thought nothing of it, 
though the touch of that cool pillow had 
surprised me. That any one should be 
asleep on such a night was incredible, 
and [| imagined him as merely wander- 
ing about like myself. I went out to 
look for him, for he was a careless sort 
of chap, and it was ten to one that he 
had on neither slippers nor cholera belt. 

“IT searched all along the upper ram- 
parts. It was a creepy kind of busi- 
ness; the courtyard and lower walls 
had disappeared in a pit of blackness, 
over which the top platform seemed to 
and I crept about, 
not knowing at 
might meet the 


hang unsupported, 
myself only a shadow, 
loment my hand 
warn 
| ym off across the 
light leaped out 

from the House of the Old Mensah. 
had forgotten the place for the moment ; 
»f those rare times of relief 
when | But that light struck 
across my frayed nerves with a sud- 
den flash of recollection—re-collection, 
a rushing +r of scattered inci- 
dents and bits of memory to make up a 
and at once I knew that the boy 


in that house 


it was one 
did SU). 


tooethe 
coge#@rne 


whole; 
was there, 

“My first feeling was one of anger 
I had been tricked, a swarm- 


at the way 
f lash 


ing of unbidden pictures, each a 
to my newly discovered jealousy. Then, 
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with a cool breath of sanity, came fear 
for the boy. He was my guest, I was 
responsible for him, and I knew the 
danger. It is not safe for any white 
man to penetrate beneath the surface of 
Africa; far better to slide over it, like 
Lord Culver, in an unseeing, ostrichlike 
complacency. I do not mean that it is 
necessarily evil—why should it be? It 
is the enormous difference; the mys- 
tery and that basilisk fascination that 
a mystery always breeds. It takes a 
tremendous sanity to stand it, or else 
men go down, as I have seen them go, 
as if their characters, their very bodies 
even, had come loose, and were unwind- 
ing, like balls of thread. 

“I determined to have it out with him 
at once, so I went down to the main 
gate, where the Hausa sentry was 
pacing in a dim circle of lamplight. 
That sentry was part of my discomfort, 
for I knew that he knew, that the whole 
town knew. I could imagine their yap- 
ping, nigger laughter, and it stung me 
afresh. 

“T waited, sheltering in the gateway, 
but it was not until the earth stirred un- 
der the dawn that I saw him coming; 
and as I looked, I wondered. His face 
was white, even haggard, under the 
ashen sky, but there was a light upon 
it; his whole body had a new poise, and 
I knew that it is not so that men come 
from a mere intrigue. 

“He was almost at my when | 
stepped from the shadow, and, our eyes 
met and clashed. 

“*Where have de- 
manded, and his retort came back, ‘By 
what right do you ask?’ 

‘By every right,’ I said savagely. 
‘You young fool, don’t force me to use 
them! You need not tell me—I know.’ 

“Well, then, you know. What can 
you do about it?’ he asked. 

“*T can do this,’ I replied: ‘My word 
is law here, and you will not leave the 
castle again until you go to the steamer.’ 

“*Then I won’t enter it at all,’ he 
cried, ‘I'll go back now—and for al- 
ways, and he swung back toward the 
gate. 

“But I had shouted an order; the gate 
swung shut, and the Hausa stood be- 


side 


been?’ |] 


you 


fore it, rifle in hand, a five-foot ebony 
automaton, functioning only to my 
word, 

“T think he saw, at that moment, how 
hopeless it was; that he was as much, 
and more, hemmed in by the invisible 
laws of civilization as by the solid walls 
about us. He swung round, and for a 
moment I thought he would strike; my 
fist was ready to guard the blow. 

“Had he struck, had he dashed him- 
self at that sentry’s bayonet—who 
knows but those gates might have 
opened? I was the official, but at that 
moment I was a man, too; I had seen 
the light on his face, and the woman 
who had kindled it. The word of re- 
lease actually trembled on my lips, 
waiting to see if he could force it from 
me. 

“But training and heredity were too 
strong for him. The light faded, and 
his hand fell on my arm with a plead- 
ing touch—and civilization does not 
yield to a prayer. 

“*That would be a pity,’ he said. 
‘You understood once, and that meant 
much to me. Can’t you understand 
now? Man—TI love her.’ 

“*And what is the end to be?’ | 
asked. ‘Have you thought of that?’ 

“His hands gripped my arm, and |] 
could feel the heat and dryness of them 
through my sleeve. 

“*There can be no 
wildly. ‘It mustn’t end! 


man—she loves me!’ 


°4 
Salad 


end,’ he 
Good God, 


“™! »» 
Then \ 1 propose: 


“He looked out, through the arched 
tunne g bush 
lifted itself against the sky as if all the 
dark inertia of Africa had gathered it- 
self there to resist the growing light. 

‘I must go back to her, for always,’ 
he said. ‘I can’t leave her—don’t you 
see? I belong to that now.’ 

“The chill of the dawn struck down 
and he shivered violently. To 
me it seemed as if some unseen hand 
had stretched out from beneath that 
veil of forest and shaken him bodily. I 
saw then that he must be saved, that his 
flesh was too soft genuinely to face the 
wild, and I felt a savage satisfaction 
even while I pitied. 


{ 
] . +} + 
i or tne rate, to 


where the 


on us, 
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“*You are ill,’ I said, as I grasped 
his wrists to save him from falling, and 
found them blazing with fever. 

“He gave a harsh, jangling laugh. 

“Til? I have been ill for days—but 
what did it matter—what does any- 
thing matter ?’ 

“The attack was a sharp one, but I 
welcomed it as a way out, since it was 
plain that he would not leave his bed 
again until we carried him to the surf- 
boat and shipped him off to the steamer. 
He kept me busy for two days, and the 
night between was an anxious one. I 
had to do it all myself, for he was light- 
headed—and he talked. 

“Luckily I had little trouble in keep- 
ing Culver out of the room. In such an 
emergency, he was lumberingly useless, 
and even rather proud of his incom- 
petencies. His idea of nursing was lim- 
ited to standing by the bedside and de- 
livering a hortatory, ‘Make an effort, 
my boy—make an effort. He was 
genuinely fond of his son, but he could 
never forget for an instant that he was 
the father. Yet he was right—in a 
way; we were all right, in a way. The 
only thing was that we were none of 
us quite right enough. 

“It was two nights later, a night of 
high wind under a pale little moon. The 
hoy was out of danger, though terribly 
weak, and I lay down to get some sleep. 
\cross the beach the light was burning 
as it had burned all through the pre- 
night, and I wondered what 
©uamina was doing. That she knew 
of his illness | yr Grand Jack 
is just a whispering gallery, and I could 
picture her, pacing behind the shutters, 
wringing her flesh in the doubled tor- 
ment of the fear of losing. It wrung 
mine, too; wrung it both ways, and the 
sleep that came was a mercy. 

“What wakened me I don’t know. 
Perhaps a sound, perhaps that queer 
mental vagrant we call premonition, I 
sat up and looked across the room. The 
bed was empty. 

“It did not surprise me; I knew the 
false strength that sometimes springs 
ip in these fevers, and how, under its 
influence, a man will inevitably act out 
his dominant idea. With a yell to the 


ceding 


was sure, fe 


sentry below—for it was possible that 
he had not yet passed the gate—I 
started in pursuit, cursing myself for 
my shortsightedness in not sealing the 
castle every night. Yet I ask you— 
who could have foreseen? 

“Another moment and I _ should 
have been away, but Culver heard me 
and came out, still dressed. With a 
flash of intuition, he divined something 
of what was the matter and fell in be- 
side me as I clattered down the steps. 
Three of the Hausas were lounging in 
the courtyard, and I called to them to 
follow. 

“Culver gripped me as we ran out 
through the gate. 

“*Not there?’ he asked hoarsely, 
pointing to the welter of foam about 
the rocks below. 

‘No—no, I shouted. 
where. Let me go alone.’ 

“But he only stuck the tighter, and | 
saw that there was no shaking him ofi. 
He seemed to have sensed, at last, that 
there were things going on all round 
him that he did not suspect or see, even 
though he was looking right at them. 
[ heard him mutter, ‘My boy—my 
boy——’ and I liked him for it; the 
genuine father in him was awake and 
pushing him on. Looking back, it seems 
almost as if it were his very virtues that 
betrayed him. 

“The light was out when we reached 
the house, and it stood up, shadowy, 
spouting fungus at every crack. I 

| mimered at the 


‘I know 


dashed forward and ha 
doors, an ilver gave a shocked groan 
of, ‘Here 

“'Where else? 
beating my fists 

“*i/y boy—in this house?’ 
and all my irritation returned 
emphasized, Culverian ‘my.’ 

* The coast isn’t Clapham,’ I cackled. 
‘This is one of the Wonders of West 
Africa—better write a chapter on it.’ 

“It must have been a curious sight— 
the blue-black night, swift with the 
wind; the clattering palms overhead; 
the stolid Hausas; and Culver and my- 
self, bawling to be heard above the surf, 
hammering at the great iron-studded 


doors, 


Why not?’ I cried, 
raw against the wood. 
he said, 
at that 
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“They did not open. They had opened 
once that night, and thereafter would 
remain closed. There was a palm 
stump lying near, and, calling to the 
Hausas to help, we dashed it against 
them. The rusty bolts yielded, another 
crash, and, for the first time, I set foot 
in the House of the Old Mensah. 

“Inside was a courtyard. A fright- 
ened nigger woman stood there, holding 
a cheap, smoking, kerosene lamp—I re- 
member wondering if that were the 
source of that golden lure. By its shift- 
ing gleams, I saw an irregular space, 
surrounded by arched galleries like the 
fantastic imaginings of a scene painter. 

“In the center, on a cot covered with 
striped native cloth, lay the boy, too 
spent even for speech. A _ wrinkled, 
half-naked old crone was washing the 
slime of the beach from his feet, and 
by his side, her arms about him, pillow- 
ing his head on her golden breast, knelt 
Quamina. She was unveiled; for the 
first time I saw her face and realized 
why she had been thrust out of sight in 
Grand Jack. Strangely enough, that 
very realization touched the springs that 
threw me back on my officiality ; at that 
moment I dared not be other than the 
commissioner. 

“She looked up at me, her lips curl- 
ing back in a way that made me think 
of a tigress with her cub. 

“*What do you here, Brinnie* Wil- 
ton?’ she cried. ‘Why do you dare to 
burst my doors?’ 

“ “Why you not 
knocked, Lady Quamina 
but she did not give way. 

**And must Quamina open to all who 
knock? Has not vour king given his 
word that none shall enter here?’ 

“Oh, if Culver had only kept quiet! 
But that was just what he could never 
do. 

“*Then tell the woman to close her 
doors to all,’ he said sternly. ‘Why is 
my son here?’ 

“She looked at him, her eyes narrow- 
ing to slits of black flame; and from 
that moment I was out of it. The bat- 
tle was between them, and I stood apart, 


did pen 


*Chief. 
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seeing both sides, while my mind groped 
after some mighty Fact that would weld 
them both into one meaning. 

“*To whom should he come if not 
to me?’ she asked. ‘Do we not love?’ 
And Culver gave a choking snort of 
horror. 

“The boy raised himself weakly, try- 
ing to brace himself for a conflict. 

**Father he began, but Culver 
gave a thundering ‘Silence, sir, silence!’ 
and stood there like a caricature of the 
God they used to teach in the Sunday 
schools—an angry old _ gentleman, 
apoplectically aghast at the misdeeds of 
his own creation. 

“Then he turned to me with a sternly 
dramatic ‘Mr. Wilton—arrest my son!’ 

“T almost laughed ; the idea of arrest- 
ing that fever-wasted young chap, al- 
ready collapsing in semiconsciousness! 
But Quamina caught the power behind 
the werds; that hated, mysterious 
power of the white man that had 
crushed Doonqwow, that was crushing 
her even then. 

“She looked at the Hausas lined up 
behind us, at the broken doors, then 
round at the crumbling, defenseless old 
house, with its swarm of women for a 
garrison. Raising the boy, she laid his 
cheek against hers, and her throat 
swelled as from it there came a ery— 
the burden of Africa itself; that pas- 
sionate lament of the life that is doomed 
and knows it; that fierce, impotent 
hatred that underlies all her deadliness 
| and prayed for her 


ward us I stoo 


sweat dripped off me 


to stop, and the 


from the pain of it. 

“Culver strode forward to take his 
son, to snatch him bodily if necessary, 
but she was before him. Signing to me 
to approach, she laid him on my arms. 

“*You take him,’ she said. ‘I give 
him to you.’ 

“The subtlety of the woman! At that 
thought she was merely 
official position; but 
now I her insight pierced the 
situation. saw that I was a mere 
cog in the machinery, that the real 
power lay with Culver and the millions 
back of him; she passed me by, from 
sheer contempt, and struck at the very 


moment | 
recognizing my 
see how 
She 
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heart of her enemy. She stooped and 
kissed the boy’s unconscious lips—and I 
wondered that the torment of that kiss 
did not rouse him. 

“*He came,’ she moaned softly; ‘he 
stood beneath my window; he was 
young and gentle, and the wilderness of 
my pain blossomed. Why do they take 
hin from me? What harm have we 
done? Is he not a chief's son? And 
I—am I not Quamina?’ 

“Culver turned to me, his face stony 
with outrage. 

“Let the Hausas carry my son. As 
for the woman—tell her that any—er— 
financial settlement ; 

“T looked at Quamina, but saw that 
she apparently had not understood; all 
she had caught was that we were leav- 
ing, and she forestalled me again. 

“*You came against my will,’ she 
‘But to leave my house so would 
Am I not 


said. 
be an insult, Brinnie Wilton. 
a king’s daughter ?’ 

“I knew what she meant—the cere- 


monial drink in the house of a chief. 
In my position, I could not refuse it— 


oh, she had my hands tied at every 
point! She gave a sharp command, 
and a woman came out of the shadows 
carrying a tray on which were three of 
those cheap red wineglasses so com- 
mon on the coast. They were half filled 
with neat brandy, and she passed them 
to us, selecting them apparently at ran- 
dom, sipping from each as she smiled 
inscrutably into our eyes. 

“T-never suspected, as I knelt there 
by the cot. I seemed to be half hypno- 
tized by the roar of the surf; by the 


vague, unseen spaces of that mysteri- 
ous old house; by the contrast between 
Culver and that gorgeous, vital woman, 
in whom all the passion and fire seemed 
frozen over, like ice on bitter waters. 

“We raised our glasses, murmured 
the salutation, and drank. But as I did 
so, | caught a flash from her eyes and 
realized that never should I have al- 
lowed anything to pass Culver’s lips in 
that house. He realized it, too. I saw 
his face contract with a ghastly spasm 
of fear, and the glass fell from his hand 
and shattered on the stone flags.” 


One of us poured a drink and pushed 
it toward Wilton. 

“And afterward?” 

“T did what I could,” he said wearily. 
“But I did not even know which of the 
seven hundred known and unknown 
poisons of Africa it might be. He grew 
better toward morning, and they left on 
the dAncobra next day; then came the 
erratic actions, the wild speeches, the 
breakdown, and now—the end. They 
call it sunstroke, and I have let it pass 
at that. She is punished enough. You 
would know that if you saw, as I see, 
how the light burns through the nights; 
if you heard, as I hear, that endless 
pacing behind the shutters.” 

“And the boy?” asked 
“Does he know ?” 

Wilton shook his head. “I—and you 
—are the only ones who know.” 

“But—should he not be told? 
pose he—went back?” 

“Went back?” echoed Wilton, in 
weary 


one of us 


Sup 


“Do men ever go back 


scorn. g 























WEVERTHELESS, I will be 
calm. I swear to you, my 
friend, that I will be calm! 
Voici! I am already tranquil. 
Yet permit that I embrace you 


once more, for within I have a spirit 


that dances like the spark fairy, the 
wildfire of the marshes, that would have 
me also to leap in the full sunlight of 


Even in 


Broadway. What do I say? 
tracks I 


the center of the street-car 
would pirouette ! 

And it is but a little week ago, tu 
sais, that I was disposed on the con- 
oi to blow up my brain with a pistol. 

Je précise! But a week ago [ still 
hobbled on two sticks after my fall in 
the gale on Long Island, telephoning 
hourly to beseech my doctor that I 
might again fly. Dame! But he was 
of an obstinacy, that one! 

‘If you disregard my advice and fail 
to break your neck in consequence,” he 
tells me, “I will personally call upon 
you to-morrow and break it myself.” 

Imagine a parallel situation! I have 
consigned, as you know, my flying 
school and aéroplane factory to a com- 
pany incorporated. There is already a 
business manager from Nevada, with a 
vulgar back to his neck. It is fat, 
red, and shaved behind up to the ears. 
On his wrist he wears a watch, in his 
pocket a chronometer by which to cor- 
rect it. All day he eats cigars instead 
of smoking them. 

I hobble about the flying ground. I 
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have nothing to do. I fume, I fret, I 
bore myself. Ah! MHere is one who 
struggles with a refractory motor on a 
biplane. I precipitate myself upon him, 
desiring to aid. He appeals to this 
manager person, who regards with a 
frown his watch. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Lacroix,” he says, 
“but I have just told this man that if 
the ignition breaks down again I shall 
bounce him. He might kill a_ pupil. 
He has ten minutes to get it right, and 
it would not be fair to interrupt. 

“But am I not your president?” 
claim. : 

“Sure! Go ahead and preside—one 
man, one job! It’s a mighty good rule 
to get the work done!” 

He laughs, biting a 
gar and eating it with a 


I ex- 


piece off his ci- 
satisfaction in- 
tense 

Sadly I turn 
workshops. I 
grinds valves. 

‘Permit me,” I say to him, 
my hand for the tool. 

The man recoils in dismay, 
stupidly to his instrument. 

“But monsieur will soil his hands!” 
he protests. 

Unhappy one!” I cry. 
my hands black with graphite 
thine still copied the alphabet ?” 

Again I turn aside in sadness, seek- 
ing my old mechanician, Georges, now 
promoted to be chief designer. 
Through the interstices of a hangar I 


limping to the 
there who 


a side . 
find one 
extending 


clinging 


“Were not 
while 
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hear the loud voice of the big man with 
the vulgar back to his neck. 

“Why don’t he let things alone?” he 
is saying to a colleague. “‘We'’re mak- 
ing all the money for him, and he don’t 
need to do anything but attend tea 
parties. Well, we'll have the new 
water plane ready for him to test next 
week, down at the beach. Then there'll 
be peace.” 

With a heavy heart I drag myself to 
the drawing office, to find my good 
comrade, Georges, busily at work. 

“I am pressed,” he says. “‘There are 
urgent drawings to be delivered to- 
night. We work a l’Américaine now— 
do not, I beseech you, interrupt me.” 

With a gesture of appeal most 
pathetic, I raise my sticks. 

“My gallant Georges,” I say, “we 
have faced death together, thou and I, 
in the heroic days when men broke their 
bones as lightly as the flying pupil of 
to-day breaks wood. Bear with me, for 
| have a species of migraine. Here 
is a company calling itself by my name, 
operating my patents, paying me huge 
sums—and I may not grind a soupape, 
or fix a magneto, or look at a drawing. 
| am no longer, it would appear, of any 
ise in the world. Life thunders past 
me as the Long Island rapide tears past 
a boy sitting on a gate. Or, rather, it 
is to me like a pretty woman who wears 
1 wedding ring—to be wistfully admired 
\Vhat to 


ily from an outer distance. 
? I will make my brain to jump with 


+c\1 9°? 
LOL. 


and 
with his finger 


his crayon 


‘Naturally, you are no use in the 
vorld,” he replies, “since you are not 
married. Marry yourself, therefore, 
and I promise that you will find plenty 
with both your time and your 
money. I come from sending half my 
salary home to the Rue des Martyrs.” 

[his appeared to me to be an idea. 

“It is certainly an alternative,” I ad- 
mitted. “But something I must do. 
Either I will marry myself, or I will 
blow up my brain.” 

“IT fear you will do neither, mon ami,” 
replied Georges, shaking his head. “In 


‘ 1 
i¢ ao 


the air, no one will deny that you are 
of an intrepidity without parallel. But 
in love, cher maitre, I fear that you are 
little better than a coward. For beside 
the grand adventure of marriage, sais- 
tu, those little risks of ours in the air 
grow pale and insignificant !” 

Crénom! Il ma traité de lache! My 
faithful comrade in a hundred flights 
called me coward! ‘It was too much. 

“Soit!’ I responded dramatically. 
“No man shall hold to me such a lan- 
guage. Georges, I go at once to marry 
myself !” . 

“Bravo!” he cried, and threw his cap 
at the ceiling as I limped forth. 

At once I drove back to my apart- 
ment in New York, and summoned my 
lawyer by telephone. He arrived in 
haste, that one, to find me surrounded 
by letters, photographs, pressed flowers, 
I know not what species of souvenir 
and token. 

“IT go to marry myself,” I told him, 
with intense calm. “You will at once 
proceed to take the necessary steps.” 

“TI congratulate you, monsieur,” re- 
plied my lawyer. ‘What is it that you 
wish to be done?” 

“But have | not said that I propose 
to marry myself? That will give you 
plenty to do, surely!” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“T think it is more a job for a par- 
son,” he said. “But stay! You wish, 
perhaps, to insure your life? In your 
profession of aviator that will doubtless 
intricacies.” 


present 
to be married,” I told 


“T wish merely 
him, with growing ennui. “I have se- 
lected from my correspondence certain 
letters from ladies, all of whom I adore, 
each of whom is doubtless worthy to 
marry a prince, to say nothing of a bat- 
tered aviator who was once a poor me- 
chanic. You will verify particulars be- 
fore any formal proposal is made, and 
report to me. I should prefer, also, a 
brunette who is musical.” 

He stared at me as if I had asked 
him to throttle my grandmother for a 
small fee. 

“You will necessarily arrange the 
matter of the dot with the family of 
the lady whom we eventually select to 
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honor us,” I added, with a wave of the 
hand. “This you will settle on made- 
moiselle herself. I do not seek money.” 

It appeared, then, that a light broke 
upon him. He beamed anew and took 
up his hat. 

“You have too high an idea of my 
ability, Monsieur Lacroix,” he said. 
“My business is run on strictly limited 
lines. A matrimonial agent is what you 
require. However, I will do my best.” 

“Stay! I cried. “It arranges itself, 
perhaps, differently in this country?” 

“The negotiation of the dowry,” 
agreed my lawyer, smiling back upon 
me from the door, “is usually a matter 
of entirely private arrangement between 
the fiancé and the father of his intended 
bride.” 

“That seems to me to be singularly 
indelicate,”” I remarked. “I will, how- 
ever, consult my friends. In such an 
affair, it is necessary that one should 
observe all recognized forms.” 

“IT was about to offer an identical sug- 
gestion,” said my lawyer, and departed 
in mysterious delight. He, also, was 
glad, this one, that I should take the 
step ! 

At once I drove to Fifth Avenue and 
called upon Mademoiselle Warren. My 
beautiful pupil insisted on taking away 
my sticks, and with her own hands 
propped me all round with luxurious 
cushions. 

“If you have come to beg off from 
my dance next said, “you 
shall not have sticks at 
all.” 


“On the contrary,” I 


week,” she 
your walking 
replied, “the 
dance may very well become quite da 
propos. Mademoiselle, that evening [ 
met you upon the roadway, and carried 
you by air to Paris, was the starting 
point of all my good fortunes. Now, 
in my greatest adventure, I seek also 
your aid. I am going to marry myself.” 

She started, fingering the trimming 
of her gown with her delicate finger tips 
of the aristocrat. 

“T felicitate you,” she said. “It is 
what I have long desired for you. And 
who is the so fortunate girl?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 


“That I do not yet know. But it 


should arrange itself without great diffi- 
culty. I am not now a poor man—in 
the matter of the dowry I shall not be 
exigeant, A brunette, of musical taste, 
perhaps, with a mere half million francs 
—in this country that, as you know, is 
nothing.” 

Mademoiselle clasped her hands. 

“Then you have not fallen in 
with some new girl, after all?” 

[ shook my head. 

“[ have finished with affairs of the 
heart,” I replied sadly. “I have the in- 
tention to arrange myself. I adored 
you, mademoiselle, but you are the 
heiress of millions, 


love 


and, moreover, the 
fiancée of my friend, Monsieur Power. 
I love Mademoiselle Suzanne d’Orly 
with a deathless passion—the little 
niece of the Countess of Clermont- 
Merigord, she whom I assisted in the 
affair of her stolen pearls. But she is 
noble, though she has not the sou— 
and I am but a burnished mechanician. 
In any event, [ have probably a rival 
for her, also.” 

“Then whom do you propose to 
honor, cher maitre?” smiled made- 
moiselle. 

“It matters little. I 
myself. Dvailleurs, je men fiche! 
There is a little student at Lascelles 
College, in Connecticut, who writes to 
me charming epistles since [ sprained 
my ankle on landing in the grounds. [ 
will call upon her father. All shall be 
regular.” 

“Fathers don't have much to do with 
it here.” said Miss Warren “But | 
have myself for you. A little 
friend is coming to visit New York 
shortly, and I have promised myself 
that I will try to find her a husband be- 
fore she leaves. You will promise me, 
on your part, to do nothing until you 
have seen her.” 

“She is, of course, a brunette?” I in- 
quired, striving to conceal my curiosity. 
“Not that, in effect, it matters.” 


“She is dark as a night in June, and 
“She 


must arrange 


an idea 


lovelier,” asserted mademoiselle. 


is also accomplished. You are going to 
very grateful to me, my dear Jules.” 
“Of that you may be assured in ad- 
vance,” I replied, and presently took my 


be 
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leave, greatly reassured and _ encour- 
aged. In these matters, my friend, 
women are so much more graceful, tact- 
ful, better informed. Is it not so? 

All day I told the news to my friends. 
They rejoiced with a_ light-hearted 
unanimity that gave me to think. It 
is true they were all themselves mar- 
ried! For a dark moment I recalled 
the fox whose tail was cut off in a trap. 
He sought to convince the other foxes 
that they should secure for themselves, 
by inserting their own tails in the traps, 
a parallel disembarrassment. I recalled 
that the smile of my lawyer had been 
not a little vulpine! 

However, I dismissed the ungenerous 
thought, and went to call upon my doc- 
tor. With a geste of defiance I cast 
upon the floor of his clinic my walking 
sticks, and twisted my mustache at him. 

“| have the honor to inform monsieur 
that I shall resume my flights as soon 
as I choose,” I announced. ‘Further, 
I am also going to marry myself!” 

He leaned back in his swivel chair, 
placed his finger tips together, and 
broke forth, he also, into felicitations. 

“Perhaps, after all, you are~ sufh- 
ciently repaired to fly,” he said. “You 
are doubtless well advised to get mar- 
ried. But for a little time I should urge 
you not to try to do both at once.” 

I shall do my possible to 
the utmost!” I cried, and, with a superb 
I limped out unaided, leaving 


ticks on the floor 


Sapristi ! 


rance 
1 on me with 

rgent, commanding, 
to the home of Mademoiselle Warren. 
| hastened to Fifth Avenue, where | 
found her in a state of grave concern, in 
consultation with her fiancé, the tall 
young Monsieur Power. 


to proceed 


She explained to me that the little 
friend of whom she had spoken had 
been sufficiently ill-advised to leave 
Europe against the wishes of her fam- 
ily, who had communicated most 
trongly with the immigration authori- 
ties. It was greatly to be feared that 
in consequence she would not be al- 
lowed to land. 


“Alas, what will become of her?” 
cried. 

In my mind I had a vision of a fair 
passenger being pushed off American 
soil into the Atlantic by an inexorable 
official. 

“She will be lodged on Ellis Island 
as an undesirable alien,” responded 
Miss Warren. “Then, when the 
steamer returns, she will be placed on 
board and consigned to her insensate 
relatives. One can imagine the recep- 
tion they will prepare for her!” 

“Unthinkable!” I cried, rising and 
pacing the floor in spite of my limp. 
“You have, then, the same Monsieur 
Lebureau of the Red Tape here who 
drives us to despair in France. What 
do I say? He is worse, he is inhuman! 
The poor girl will perish of starvation 
on Ellis Island.” 

“Oh, she won't suffer,” interrupted 
Monsieur Power. “There are people 
even on Ellis Island, friend Jules, who 
know that soup should be eaten with 
a spoon. But it is, 
regrettable.” 

Suddenly there arose in my mind a 
picture of the giant new water plane 
at the moment nearing completion on 
the beach at Long Island. I became 
convulsed with a violent resolve. 

“When arrive?’ I de- 
manded. 

“The boat is expected to-night,” said 
Miss Warren. “And my father, who 
might have assisted, is at sea in his 


nevertheless, very 


does she 


vacht 


Have no teat | replied ‘It is not 


the attair « VOUT 
fair, to me! This may well be the fu 
ture Madame Lacroix that they would 
put on Ellis Island. To the great 
Never! Be kind enough to give me a 
telephone.” 
I called up the manager at Mineola, 
him with the shaven neck of a pig. 
“How long to complete the great 
water plane?” I demand. 
I hear him swallow a 
cigal before he replies 
“About a week, | reckon.” 
“T am your president,” | 
“Tt will be ready to-night.” 
“But surely, Mister Lacroix 


fatner It is my il 


ie 


mouthniul ¢ 


resp nd. 
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I cast down the receiver and wave 
my hands to the ceiling. But in a mo- 
ment I return to the instrument, calm, 
desperate. 

“It will be ready, nevertheless,” | in- 
sist. “I will otherwise personally suf- 
focate you in your fireproof safe, 
shaven financial imbecile!” 

“But the motor,” he protests. “The 
chief says he can’t——” 

“I who speak to you will perforate 
the chief's head with his own machine 
drill,” I cry. ‘Am I not your presi- 
dent? Attend, however—— I come at 
once to the factory.” 

| turn to find-my friends wide-eyed, 
expectant. I develop to them my plan. 
They are ravished. Monsieur Power 
shakes me by the hand, smiling with all 
his teeth. 

“The very thing!” he cries. “I can 
easily get permission to dine with her 
on the Island. Afterward, we can hide 
her at the Towers—my place up the 
river, you know—until there’s a chance 
to slip her across to Canada and let it 
blow over.” 

I hastened to Long Island. All day 
we labored to mount the engine on the 
great white-winged water plane in its 
shed on the beach, and to adjust the 
floats so that it might rise from or 
descend upon the water at will. All day 
the fat-necked business manager ran 
about in his shirt sleeves, devouring ci- 
gars and cursing like the open exhaust 
of a motor; and every time he cur “cl, 
the mechanicians fell to worl 
newed energy 

Truly it is not Ly 
dear country, where one has always the 
time! When at last I tested the work 
and found it perfect, I fell in an ecstasy 
of admiration upon the shaven neck of 
the manager. 

“The back of your neck is obscene,” 
I tell him. ‘But you are, nevertheless, 
a master of men. I, your president, 
embrace you!” 

“That’s all right, mister,” he replies 
“You say what you want doing, and we 
get it done. One man, one job!” 

I give him a French cigar, which he 
bites, regards with attention, and places 
in his pocket. It is, perhaps, the fact 


here as in n own 


that the cigars of my country are not 
made to be eaten. 

At dusk arrives a dispatch from 
Monsieur Power. It states that all is in 
train, and gives rendezvous for the 
Statue of Liberty at ten o'clock. [ 
spend the interval in tests, finding that 
I can do forty miles on the water and 
seventy in the air, and carry five pas- 
sengers at a slightly lower speed. 

At last I set forth. It required only 
a run of a hundred yards upon the 
water to give me speed enough to rise, 
and as I soared above Long Island the 
sun was sinking, and Manhattan un- 
folded before me in all its majesty and 
beauty. 

In the rosy twilight the great build- 
ings softened into pastel shades of 
mauve, and blue, and ivory, and tl 
little jets of steam stood out in the still 
air of evening like shell-pink tufts of 
cotton. Truly no workaday mart was 
this place of aspiring towers that fell 
away beneath m Aladdin 
city of glorious adventure 

The night fell bright 
I turned back to the harbor at a great 
height. and beneath me the surface of 
the water was jeweled with the myriad- 
colored lights of its hurrying craft. I 
shut off my motor and silently planed 
down over the Statue of Liberty ; finally 
taking the water with a_ resounding 
splash, and skimming between | “ol 
ror 


1eir 


some 


e, but 
1 ' 


and clear before 


umns of spray 
| ime to rest 

T i ) 
t man al ked, 
illumined 


steamer 
the passengers 
passed, waving 
But I carried no lights, and it appeared 
that I was otherwise unobserved. 

Then ensued a long wait in the 
shadow of the statue, the silence broken 
only by the lapping of the waves against 
the hydroplane floats. The clocks 
boomed out the hour of ten. Still I 
waite gently oscillating seat, 

I he controls, and my ears 
for the sound of the gasoline 
»f Monsieur Power. 


launch « 
At last I heard it, rounding the island. 


and it shot roughly 
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alongside the water plane. The voice 
of the energetic Power himself hailed 
me. In the stern was a figure cloaked 
and muffled in an evening scarf, mys- 
terious and silent as a _ runaway 
princess. With the lithe, sure-footed 
movement of youth, the fair unknown 
arose and climbed into the passenger 
seat behind me. 

“Right away!” cried Monsieur 
Power. “The police boat will be along 
in no time. I'll be hard after you if 
they don’t jail me.” 

Even as my motor broke into its 
powerful roar he shot away again in the 
direction of Manhattan. With the 
mighty propeller singing at a thousand 
revolutions a minute, I had need of all 
m: vigilance, for we skimmed along the 
water at forty miles an hour among 
crowded shipping and between huge 
columns of spray from the hydroplane 
floats. I heard faintly the cry of my 
passenger as we rose into the air, posi- 
tively leaping from the very crest of a 
wave. But she was seated far behind 
me, and I could not reassure her. 

Turning northward in the still air, 
all sense of motion ceased. It was as 
if we floated alone in a subterranean 
cavern, its dome of a height incredible, 
covered with black velvet and spangled 
with stars. 

Monsieur knows, perhaps, that qual- 
ity that we of France call le corps du 
liable? It is a quality that enables a 
to be 
crowd of beau- 


1 ‘ 
Bhi S « 1c 


diable: 


woman even of homely features 


picuous among a 

a quality that cannot 
out of sight in wraps, but would, in- 
out through the 
nun! It is an arresting verve, a 
vitality of movement, an aura 
pelling, an allure irresistible—what do I 
know? She, my passenger, had it, and 
in a degree I had seen only once before. 
I was e-rtasié. 

Swinging round the skyscrapers in a 
vast circle, I cursed the lack of fore- 
ight that had caused me to design the 
plane with the pilot’s seat 

Far from conversing with 


lee) hit trannin 
adeed, snine C(rappings 
oia 


coni- 


water 

ie prow. 

iny fair passenger, I could not even see 
her! 

But throughout that flight above the 


darkly gleaming ribbon of the Hudson, 
I could feel her presence. Muffled as 
she was, I knew that within those silken 
wrappings was a woman of no ordinary 
stamp—that which the single glimpse 
I had gained of a delicate shoe and 
ankle, as she boarded the water plane, 
would itself have told me. 

When at last I detected the agreed 
signal, two green lights on a gasoline 
launch, my hand was trembling on the 
volant with suppressed curiosity. With 
difficulty I awaited the burning of a 
magnesium flare to make my descent 
upon the river. 

Then, at last, nothing! A launch 
shot up out of the darkness that had 
followed the flare, I heard the voice of 
Miss Warren, the congratulatory 
shouts of some charmed and enthusi- - 
astic young friends of Monsieur Power. 
I saw again the delicate shoe and the 
silk-cased ankle; the graceful, sure- 
footed, fearless figure that descended 
from my passenger seat. And the 
launch shot away to the accompaniment 
of cries of delight. 

“Come early to-morrow, Jules,” 
called Miss Warren. That was all! 

Que diable! Should not a man even 
press the hand of his fiancée ? 
Grinding my teeth with disappointment, 
I flew back to Long Island, to pass t 
night in desolation. 

It was by no means late the 
when I presented mys« 


own 


I assure yc 
the a \ j | Wa receive: 
Mademoiselle \WWarren in the 


nee apparent th 


hx 


ense of delicious g 
“So, my fellow conspirator, they have 
not arrested you!” she cried. “Mr. 
Power has had to put up heavy 
You see, the guard on the Island wanted 
fifty dollars a minute to keep his eyes 
shut, and Mr. Power only gave him 
hundred. minutes were 
enough to beat the police boat. 
and the newspapers are screamin 
themselves this morning!” 


hail 
Vall. 


Pwo 


hoarse 


I started. Publicity was not a thing 
I had envisaged for a moment. 

“We are veritably what you call in 
the soup,” I said. ‘‘Mademoiselle and 
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I must fly again to Newport, or even to 
Canada, is it not?” 

Miss Warren clapped her hands. 

“Bravo, friend Jules!” she cried. 
“That’s the spirit! Fortunately your 
passenger is exactly of my figure, and I 
have provided her with a warm travel- 
ing costume.” 

Revelation broke suddenly upon me, 
and I leaped to my feet. 

“Mademoiselle, there is only one 
other girl on earth,” I said, “who could 
wear your clothes! The game is blown 
up! I know who was my passenger of 
last night!” 

“Is it possible ?” smiled Miss War- 
ren. 

“Ah, you cannot deceive a French- 
man—he can see through a_ whole 
armoire of wraps! Also, as a diamond 
merchant remembers almost by name 
his rare gems, so a Frenchman never 
forgets an ankle. The fair unknown 
is Mademoiselle Suzanne d’Orly, niece 
of the Countess of Clermont-Meri- 
gord!” 

“There’s no use in denying it.” 

“But is it not a cruel jest, made- 
moiselle, to play upon your faithful 
pilot? You are aware that I love Su- 
zanne d‘Orly.”’ 

“I knew it before you did!’ re- 
torted Miss Warren, with a certain 
scorn. “She’s the only girl you didn’t 
want to take up in the air. It seems 


to me to be a very good reason why 


you should marry her!” 


hands are 
warped with labor,” I cried. “They 
make me here a man of society, but my 
manners are still those of the hangars!” 

“Chut!’ Miss Warren snapped her 
white fingers at me. ‘They are good 
enough for me, your manners! What 
does all that foolishness matter here? 
We are not now in your effete old 
Paris.” 

I spread my hands helplessly, strug- 
gling to realize the situation. 


“But she is noble, and my 


“Listen, my good Jules,” she whis- 
pered. “After your last fall, when it 
was reported that you might not re- 
cover, Suzanne d’Orly cabled, begging 
me that she might come to America and 


help nurse you. Her aunt, the countess, 
who had arranged for her to marry 
some meaningless baron or other, found 
out and forbade her to leave her home. 
When at length Suzanne defied her and 
sailed, the countess cabled to the 
authorities here to send her back, as in 
French law she is not entitled to marry 
against the wishes of her family. I'll 
tell you another secret, mon ami. It 
doesn’t matter greatly whom a man 
loves. Half of them aren’t sure them- 
selves. But it matters very much who 
loves him!” 

Gently, but irresistibly, she propelled 
me toward an inner door. 

“You'll find Suzanne in there!” she 
said suddenly. “If you don’t take your 
luck you're a—a quitter!” 

Again, the taunt! What to do? My 
bones turned to water, I shook with 
fear. In vain I urged myself to be 
calm. While I still dissolved in utter 
terror, a final vigorous push propelled 
me through the curtains, and I found 
myself face to face with this most de- 
sirable, most dazzlingly brilliant of all 
immigrants! 

She was at the far end of the long 
library, between us I know not how 
many miles of pale-green carpet il- 
lumined by French windows opening 
on to the lawn. Now I wondered how 
it was that I had not recognized her 
even I advanced across those 
miles of with the grace of a 
pickled fingering my _ hat, 
struggling for 

“Good day, 
last, swallowing a lump in my throat 
“How goes your so charming health?” 

“T am inexpressibly glad, dear Mon- 
sieur Jules, that you have recovered so 
well from your accident,” she replied, 
advancing with both hands extended. 

And it was in those terms precisely, 
mon wvieux, that I proposed and was ac- 
cepted! What need, in effect, to say 
more? I do not believe the storybooks. 
No man can propose with grace, if he 
does it from the heart. The eyes are so 
much more eloquent than the lips, in 
any event, 

Dame! 


tor 


sooner. 

carpet 
cucumber, 
words. 


mademoiselle,” I said at 


Do not ask me what we said 
my part do not remember. 


1 











Truly she is.darker and more lovely 
than a night in June, this child of my 
own dear Midi! It was after lunch that 
Miss Warren took me wickedly aside. 

“T have almost filled the bill, dear 
Jules,’ she whispered. “A _ brunette, 
musical, accomplished—but penniless 
and disowned! You obtain, after all, 
two out of your three requirements!” 

“I have told you, mademoiselle,” I 
replied, “that to you I owe my for- 
tunes. To you I shall also owe my hap- 
piness. There could have been added, 
indeed, only the insignificant satisfac- 
tion of having done it all myself!” 

She laughed and pressed my arm. 

“As to that, I'll tell you another se- 
cret, friend Jules. A man goes through 
life conducting his little conquests, and 
believing himself a devil of a fellow 
only until he makes love to some girl 
who really wants him. Then, whether 
he knows it or wishes it, or whether he 
doesn’t, his fate is sealed. I hope I’m 
not the first of my sex to give away 
that secret!” 

She stopped suddenly at the sound of 
a veritable tohu-bohu in the hall, the 
voices of strangers and servants min- 
gled in altercation. 1 turned to seek 
Suzanne, who was standing at the other 
end of the room, pale and defiant, ex- 
pecting at any moment to be hauled 
back to Ellis Island. We were about to 


effect our escape when Miss Warren 
returned from the hall with a smile of 
relief 

It’s the reporte !”” she aid “They 
flatly decline to be sent away.” 

I burst out upon them with vehement 
protests upon my lips. Lut at the sight 


rect yenized 
Lightfoot, 
entreaties 


of their leader, in whom | 
my ancient foe, Deacon P. 
I knew that threats and 
would be alike unavailing. 

“No denials, Monsieur Lacroix!” he 
cried. “‘You are the only man in the 
States with the everlasting impudence 
to pluck Uncle Sam by the goatee this 
way. Besides, the police have identified 
your water plane. We sent them off 
on a wrong scent, but they'll be after 
you with their tongues hanging out in 
half an hour!” 
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“Ha! Then you are on my side?” I 
demanded. 

“We're always on the side of the best 
story. Now please tell us who it is that 
Mademoiselle d’Orly came over to 
marry.” 

“She did not come over to marry 
anybody, but to avoid it,” I said. ‘She 
has, nevertheless, since her arrival, 
promised to marry me.” 

“Jules, you’re the best thing France 
ever sent the newspapers. Go ahead 
and get it over, before thé police catch 
her and send her back.” 

“But Monsieur Lebureau of the Red 
Tape?” I queried. 

“The only way you can justify your 
defiance of him,’ said Lightfoot, “is 
by getting away with it! After all, he 
only wanted an advertisement, and he’ll 
be just as glad when it’s over. Take 
my advice, and beat it with made- 
moiselle to your water plane as quickly 
as you can get ready. I'll meet you at 
the Battery in an hour with a parson.” 

It seemed, then, that every one was 
sure but myself, every one eager, every 
one quite aware what should be done 
but me! It was time that | took com- 
mand, 

“Suzanne, you must be ready to go 
with me to be married in half an hour,” 
I announced , when the reporters had 
departed in their auto. And I waited 
breathless for the protests, the fears 
and recoiling. 


Not she! That wonderful girl 
clapped her hands and laughed! 
Von Dieu! That scene at the Bat 


tery will remain forever photographed 
on my memory—those crowds _ that 
lined the water front, cheering the great 
water plane as we sailed in the warm 
sunlight overhead, fighting for the spe- 
cial editions of the newspapers, shout- 
ing congratulation and encouragement 
as we alighted on the river. 
Monsieur Lightfoot and _ his 
panions arrived promptly alongside in a 
motor launch, with a little reverend man 
in black, whom they put aboard the 
water plane. He and another were 
about to follow, when, on the other side, 


com- 
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a larger launch also shot up, and two 
big men clambered on to the fuselage. 
“It’s all up, Mister Lacroix!” they 
cry. “We're the police!” 
And they turn back their coat collars 
to exhibit badges. With a shout of 
rage I precipitate myself upon them. 


“Let them alone, Lacroix!’ cries 
Lightfoot. “You'll want them for wit- 
nesses. Beat it up to the sky, man; 


they’ve no jurisdiction there!” 

I see that he has reason, this irre- 
pressible oné! I seize my controls. In 
ten seconds we have left the police craft 
far behind, and are shooting down the 
river almost hidden in clouds of foam. 
In twenty we rise slowly and gracefully 
into the air. A mighty cheer rolls 
across the water from the crowds round 
the Battery. 

I alight at a safe distance. 

“Messieurs, you will see that it is 
useless,” I tell the policiers. “Only I 
myself can stop the motor or steer the 
machine. You are powerless. If I take 
you beyond the three-mile limit, you 
may also be drowned. I have the honor 
to invite you to be my witnesses.”’ 





“Go ahead,” they reply, grinning. 
“We're having the time of our lives.” 

And thus it was, mon ami, that I 
made my last and greatest record. I 
was married in the air! 

Yes, circling high above the banks of 
Manhattan, so high that the full- 
throated cheers of the crowds in the 
streets came faintly to our ears, the lit- 
tle man in black handed me the ring 
with which I wedded my most desirable 
immigrant! And, having landed the 
police and parson, I pointed my gal- 
lant machine once more aloft. Behind 
us the crowds cheered, vessels in the 
river bellowed and hooted their joy, 
somewhere in Union Square a band 
played the ‘“Marseillaise.” And so we 
sailed away into the golden summer 

And now we return to my own coun- 
try for a time—to my beloved Perpig- 
nan; where, on the hill above the tiny 
cottage where I was born, I will buy a 
chateau for my princess. 

Again I embrace you, my friend. 
Adieu! To the grand pleasure of see- 
ing you again! 


tT 





DIANA’S SONG 


TRANGE that my lips were songless with you near me, 
Since in your nearness all of me was song; 
That, with you far, they ring out brave with pan 


And move the strong. 


Strange that my lips are songful when you leave me, 
Since in your loss my heart has ceased to sing; 






And strangely sweet: though autumn rule their cadence, 


The song is spring. 





Strange is it? No! 


The moon that dreams enshadowed, 
Wakes when the earth divides her from the sun: 


Near you, I reel in heaven; afar, reflect you, 


My Golden One! 


RicHARD BUTLER GLAENZER. 
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S the new office building 
neared completion, the sum- 
mer evenings found Peter Gie- 
gerich ever oftener “occupying 
a bench in the little park that 
the tremendous facade looked down 
upon, 

For hours, while the blue-greens of 
the city sky blended into the afterglow’s 
mother-of-pearl, he brooded, straight- 
backed and impassive-faced as an old 
soldier, his gray eves gloating over the 
slim, soaring architectural wonder op- 
posite. There was something proprie- 
tary, something almost paternal, about 
his interest; a canvas sign on the build- 
ing’s side, announcing, together with the 
name of the construction company, that 
Peter A. Giegerich was the architect, 
explained that. Proud and bitter and 
successful and lonely he looked, with 
the closure of his mouth as decided as a 
snapping turtle’s, and his hammered- 
bronze features but little softened by his 


satisfaction in the thing that he had 
made. 
The building fronted west. Across 


the open space afforded by the park, a 
June twilight had softened into tints like 
old ivory the clean white-marble tower 
that swept upward from the middle of 
the facade; had blended into milky sky 
the spires terminating the prismatic 
moldings that, starting from the build- 
ing’s base, shot upward without break, 


almost, it seemed, without end. It was 
the highest skyscraper, the highest 
building—excepting only that steel 
column called the Eiffel Tower—ever 
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made by man; and the first skyscraper 
in which the perpendicular lines were 
uncut by transverse decoration. The 
level lighting brought out the up-and- 
down channels in the marble; one could 
not look at the great facade without lift- 
ing one’s eyes, without almost a phys- 
ical sensation of soaring. 

Giegerich, his panama hat pushed 
back to the line of his gray hair, stared 
through gold-rimmed spectacles, lost in 
a contemplative reverie. A dozen are 
lamps exploded into hissing radiance 
around him; he gathered himself to- 
gether, as if at a previously arranged 
signal, and arose to go away. As he 
buttoned his coat, he cast a parting 
glance at his tower. The tip of it 
glowed like an enormous topaz in the 
last rays of the sunken sun. 

Just below, standing against one of 
the steel beams of the still-wall-less su 
perstructure, was the tiny silhouetted 
figure of a man. 

[he great architect’s first shock of 
surprise was followed by a sort of in- 
dignation, almost a jealous indignation. 
He strode across the park, across the 
street, under the heavy trestlework that 
protected the sidewalk, and through a 
massive archway opening upon the 
ground floor of the building. The pon- 
derous, material-cluttered gloom inside 
was punctured by a single lantern. The 
light revealed a watchman, lounging on 
a pile of terra-cotta blocks beside the 
main hoisting engine. 

“Who's up?” demanded Giegerich, 
striding over to him. 
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The man got to his feet. 

“A gentleman; said he worked in 
your office; said his name was Mr. 
Lawrence, sir,’ he apologized. “I told 
him orders were that nobody was to be 
up after six; but he said he had to go up 
right away—to the top. He acted kind 
of excited. I hope it’s all right, sir?” 

Giegerich hesitated. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” insisted the man; 
“T don’t like to go agoniet orders, but 
that Mr. Lawrence, he Si 

“It’s all right; you can : he an ex- 
ception of Mr. Lawrence. He’s from 
my office,” said Giegerich. He glanced 
abstractedly about the place, tapping 
with his cane on the cement-littered 
floor. 

“T guess you can send me up, too,” he 
concluded; and took his place on the 
rough temporary elevator that served 
for workmen and materials. 

The watchman turned to the controls 
of the electric hoisting engine. The mo- 
tor began to pur; softly at first, and 
then with the eager whine of speed. 
Giegerich soared upward through a ver- 
tical wilderness of steel, stone, terra 
cotta, and concrete. . 

It was dark at first, and the darkness 
had a heavy, cavernous smell; but as 
the sound of the motor and the roaring 
undertone of the city were muffled by 
distance, the successive floors showed 
as wide flashes of imprisoned twilight. 
Everything lay in huge rectangular lay- 





ers of black, white, and gray, inter- 
spersed by beams that might have up- 
held circles of the Inferno. Light, dark 


—light, dark; the flashing alternations 
were dizzying in their rapidity, and diz- 
zying in the prodigious vistas suggested 
rather than revealed. 

Giegerich, gripping a steel rod that 
supported the cable attachment of the 
rushing platform on which he stood, 
paid scant attention to anything beyond 
the limits of his own skull. He brooded, 
as he had brooded on the park bench, 
and his face was grim. A downward 
wind, caused by the speed of the ascent, 
pressed the brim of his panama hat 
down around his face. He removed 


the hat and glanced impatiently upward. 
There was a golden hint of sunlight 


near the top of the shaft; and, even as 
he looked, the elevator soared out of the 
gloom of the lower building and into the 
tower. 

The speed of the ascent slackened. 
It was light now, and noiseless, except 
for the soft hissing of the elevator 
guides on their greased ways and the 
whispering of a steady wind that came 
in at the westward windows. 

The platform glided abruptly into 
broad daylight, and came to rest at a 
square, wall-less, cement-paved floor 
some fifty feet each way. The whole 
horizon was sky, pale pink and violet, 
seemingly close at hand. The wind that 
played across the lofty place was pure 
and cool, and steady as if from the fan 
of a great blower in the west. 

Terra-cdtta tiles were piled in one 
corner of the big platform, and a num- 
ber of massy marble blocks were dis- 
tributed along the sides. On one of the 
blocks, apparently awaiting the eleva- 
tor’s arrival, sat a young man. He 
arose, as Giegerich’s head appeared, and 
walked forward. 

“Ah, Lawrence!” said Giegerich, 
stepping out. “Enjoying the prospect?” 

The question, in spite of its attempt 
at bluff heartiness, had an ironical bite. 
Lawrence was faintly embarrassed. 

“Yes, sir; and the building, too!” he 
said. 

He was a tall man, with the delicate 
complexion and the bodily spareness of 
ong wh his long head, long nose, and 
big brown eyes gave him an expression 
of great gentleness, almost of too great 
gentleness. His eyes and cheeks were 
bright with enthusiasm which the elder 
man’s gruffness had only a little damp- 
ened. 

“Tt’s wonderful—it’s magnificent!” 
he burst out, making awkward move- 
ments with his big hands. “I had to 
come up; I’m afraid I rather intimi- 
dated the watchman down there.” He 
smiled apologetically and waved the 
matter aside. ‘‘How it soars! I agree 
with that art critic in the Evening Post 





—it’s the first new architecture since 
the Gothic! You read- F 
“Yes, I read that,” said Giegerich, 

















stalking slowly toward the westward 
side of the platform. 

Lawrence followed, wrapped in a 
transport of enthusiasm that shut out 
everything else. 

“What blind moles everybody’s been 
not to realize before that the glory of a 
skyscraper is its -height!’’ he rhapso- 
dized. ‘We've tried to shorten them by 
transverse bands, by bringing out the 
cross lines of windows—anything to 
make them seem shorter than they 
really are. But this one—this one has 
got tree! It’s the first real skyscraper; 
it shoots right into the sky! Why, 
when I looked up at that facade I 
wanted to wave my arms and yell!” 

He waved his long arms; he was al- 
most yelling. 

“T hope time will prove your enthusi- 
asm well grounded,” said Giegerich, If 
he had been listening to too-opulent 
praises of his wife he could not have 
been more grim. 

The younger man cast a glance almost 
devotional at the stolid, impassive, 
clean-cut profile of his superior. 

“Why, the Parthenon is a hencoop 
beside this; the Pantheon is a cheese 
box!” he declared. “Everybody will 
come around to it in time—just as they 
came around to the.Gothic. Think of 
\merica’s having an architecture to 
class with the Egyptian, the Greek, the 
Roman, the Gothic! Why, when | 
stood down there in the park a little 


while ago”’—he waved his straw hat; 
his big brown eyes snapped and glowed 
—‘‘well, sir, 1 felt just as I did when | 
first found myself standing in front of 


Winchester Cathedral better! | 
was glad I hadn't seen that facade grow 
—that I could get it for the first time all 
together—the whole soaring effect——” 
“Do you mean to say,” interrupted 
Giegerich, stolid with surprise, “that 
you never saw the thing before ?” 
vaguely troubled 


only 


Lawrence looked 
and confused. 


“Why, I didn’t know I was expected 


—" he began. 
“No, no; | was only surprised that 
you hadn’t been around—considering 


the work you've put on it,’ explained 


Giegerich. 
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“T’ve been pretty busy in the office 
the past two months,” the younger man 
apologized lightly. “I didn’t realize 
what I was missing—working away like 
a mole—playing with figures, drawing 
lines on paper. I feel now as if I'd been 
fumbling around in the dark; how was 
I to realize, from the blue prints, that 
the old ’scraper would show up as it 
does? I feel like puffing out my chest, 
like celebrating——” 

“Well, sir, you have a right to be 
proud,” said Giegerich. The tone was 
bitter, as if the older architect's own 
pride ached under the admission. He 
stared out toward the painted west, and 
his lips tightened downward. “Yes, sir, 
you have a right to be proud,” he re- 
peated doggedly. ‘*No one can deny it.” 

Lawrence's oversensitive face regis- 
tered his full receipt of the older man’s 
bitterness. He paled and flushed; his 
brows wrinkled with distressed, per- 
plexed protest. 

“Why, of course, any one has a right 
to be proud,” he murmured inanely, 
“who’s had a part in the making of this 
thing—however small a part. Even we 
office moles can come out, and look at 
it, and go back into our holes feeling 
that we're some use in the world!" He 
tried to sweep away the heavy at- 
mosphere with a laugh. “This repays 
a fellow for a lot of eye strain and gen- 
eral discouragement,” he said. 

Giegerich made no reply, gave no sign 
that he had heard. He stared out across 
the city, across the boat-troubled stretch 


of North River, to the banked purple 
mist that lay along the New Jersey 
horizon 


They had come to a stand behind one 
of the big marble blocks that lay near 
the platform's edge, waiting to be lifted 
into the wall. Two heavy wooden 
beams on either side marked the begin- 
ning of the scaffold that would give the 
masons standing room outside; but the 
transverse beams were still unlaid, and 
the marble of the walls continued the 
cement flooring to the sheer height of 
the building's face. 

Lawrence, after a glance at the elder 
man’s impassive profile, stepped around 
the block toward the platform’s edge 
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and supported himself behind one of the 
naked steel beams that sprang upward 
from the wall. 

“IT wouldn’t do that,” said Giegerich, 
showing concern. “It’s dangerous. 
You might get dizzy.” 

The younger man’s face brightened, 
at this sign of reéstablished friendliness, 
with some of the enthusiasm that it 
had held before Giegerich’s bitterness 
had clouded it. 

“Oh, I never get dizzy!” he said, 
flashing a look of boyish dare-deviltry 
back over his shoulder. “I’m. going to 
look down those moldings again— 
they’re great from here!” 

Carefully, keeping the beam encircled 
by one long arm, he edged around until 
he stood on the very parapet, in the 
position in which Giegerich had first 
seen him from the park. The steady 
wind lifted his hair, white light from 
the west brought out his high forehead, 
glowing cheeks, and big, uplifted nose. 

“One might be up in a balloon!” he 
cried. 

Giegerich, resuming his passivity, 
stepped around the end of the block and 
stood within arm’s length, resting one 
hand on the marble. So far below that 
its lighted windows looked like the mica 
panes in the front of a stove, a twenty- 
story office building faced them across 
the park. Down in the lower shadows, 
automobiles, like glistening, black- 
backed beetles, were crawling between 
the tiny purplish rows of Broadway 
lights; hordes of stumpy little insects 
moved along the winding gray lines of 
the park, blurring together in the 
vaguely luminous gloom of trees and 
are lights and earth mist. Something 
as large as a mouse—a fire engine by the 
faint plumy glow above it—slipped out 
of a cranny, and two white spurts 
showed that it had whistled; but there 
was no sound. 

Giegerich only glanced into the 
strangely populous abyss. His eyes re- 
turned, with a sort of grim, worried 
fascination, to Lawrence, and rested 
there. The boy’s bare head was bent 
downward, his long frame curved 
tensely against the wind, the knuckles 
of the hand gripping the beam showed 





white. He was looking down those end- 
less prismatic moldings, those perpen- 
dicular grooves without break or dis- 
figurement, that proclaimed the new 
building’s kinship with the sky. 

Giegerich’s jaws set; his lips curled; 
his straight shoulders leaned in the 
faintest suggestion of a forward move- 
ment. The hand on the stone block 
clenched, lifted a little, fell again, 
gripped at the stone. 

Suddenly, frantically, clinging to the 


-great beam with both hands, Lawrence 


drew back. He staggered half a dozen 
steps toward the center of the platform. 

“You pushed me!” he cried. His up- 
lifted hands fluttered, his face was livid 
with fear. 

“No—no! I didn’t—I didn’t!’ swore 
Giegerich, broken and stammering for 
very horror. “/ only wanted to!” 

The boy let his arms fall; he was 
dazed, terrified, and yet half apologetic. 

“I—I was sure I felt something,” he 
insisted weakly. “I—I Of course 
I was mistaken. I beg your pardon.” 
He blinked stupidly, his legs set wide 
apart like the legs of a prize fighter who 
has lost his nerve. “But why—why did 
you want to?” he gasped. 

Giegerich’s cane fell, with a soft lit- 
tle clatter, to the cement flooring; he 
leaned back, with arms spread to either 
side, against the big marble block. 

“fll tell you,” he said hoarsely: “I 
was jealous of you; and when I saw 
you hanging over there, glorying in 
your—your facade, something or other 

the primitive brute, perhaps—a 
ghastly, gripping 6 

He coughed, putting one hand to his 
throat. 

“Boy, boy,” he burst out, “you've no 
idea what I’ve been through! I go to 
banquets—I’m interviewed by reporters 
—I hear myself called a genius—I hear 
my new architecture praised to the 
skies; and all the time I know it isn’t 
mine! I’m only an old grubber—and a 
thief, I suppose—and worse. When 
they elected me to the National Acad- 
emy, when they spouted orations about 
me, I knew it was you—you they meant, 
and I felt PF 

“Me!’’ 
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They faced each other in the windy 
gloaming. 

“Not me!” cried Lawrence, wildly as 
if he had been accused of some unspeak- 
able crime. “\Why—I had nothing to do 
with it! What do you mean?” 

He came a step nearer, gaping. 

“The suggestion was yours,” said 
Giegerich with dogged insistence. ““The 
unbroken moldings—everything 

The younger man interrupted vio- 
lently. “No! Why—I remember what 
you mean—that time, why, I only took 
up something that you yourself had 
said, and things I'd heard the men say 
in the office. [| remember Hillyard and 
Dalton were talking about how the 
King’s College towers would look 
stretched out like rubber and _ slapped 
onto the sides of a skyscraper. Why, 
[ had no idea—I was just fumbling 
around in the dark. I couldn't see the 
thing as you could, as a whole—— 
Why, this evening when [ saw what 
you'd made of it- 4 

He waved his long arms; his face was 
devotional. 

Giegerich stooped and picked up his 
cane. “Don't talk like that,” he pro- 
tested thickly. “I’m only a blind, en- 
vious old grubber—that’s all I’ve been 
all my life. You fellows who get the 
flash, the idea—I never could under- 
stand that. Well, sir, youll get the 
credit, too; I’m through—I’m done.” 

He gripped his cane and _ started 








haltingly toward the elevator. 
you're the greatest ar- 


“Why 


why 


chitect that ever lived!’ choked the boy. 
“Mr. Giegerich, sir, can’t I offer you 
my arm?” 

The old man paused, leaning on his 
cane. Faint upward light from the west 
made his moist eyes glitter like glass 
crumbs under their bushy gray brows. 

“You're not afraid of me, eh?” he 
asked. “You don’t think I’m crazy?” 

“You must have been working too 
hard, sir,” explained the boy eagerly, 
taking his arm. ‘I’ve heard the men at 
the office talking about it; they say that 
you've been putting in from fifteen to 
twenty hours a day, and that we ought 
to get up a petition for you to take a 
rest!"” He smiled, as one might smile to 
reassure a too-serious child. ‘And they 
all feel about this job just as I do,” he 
declared. “They think that you're about 
the only man alive that could have put 
it through; and there isn't one of them 
doubts but that you ought to get all the 
credit—just as usual.” 

He smiled again, in great good humor 
over his simple settlement of their diffi- 
culty. 

But Giegerich writhed as if his shirt 
had turned sackcloth. 

“Rub it in—rub it in!” he growled; 
and then chuckled outright at Law- 
rence’s astounded face. “Son,” he said, 
“come over to my club and smoke a 
cigar with me, and let's try to find out 
who's responsible for this skyscraper. 
Maybe—maybe God made it, and we're 
worrying about something that belongs 


to Him 














@F what use to buy a horse in 
9 a blanket, sefor?” 

Don Precioso Pena waved 
away the idea so utterly re- 
pugnant to one born of a race 
of horsemen, Then, bowing toward 
Mr. Thomas Leighton, capitalist and 
promoter, he delivered his ultimatum: 

“First you shall take your amigo out 
to inspect the forests. Whereafter we 
shall discuss a price.” 

On his part, Mr. Joseph Farrell, min- 
ing engineer, timber prospector, and 
anything else that offered pecuniary 
promise, did not fail to notice how, 
while speaking, the old don regarded 
his other guest—a stout Mexican—out 
of the tail of his eye; and when, after 
ceremonious leave-takings, they turned 
from the sultry shadows of a rich palm 
garden into the fierce sun blaze of the 
street, he interpreted the look for his 
companion. 

“That was Ignacio Garcia, ‘’om—our 
hated rival. To my knowledge, he has 
been conducting a mild dicker for the 
old chap’s timber for full five years, 
and if we hadn't butted in would prob- 
ably have continued the motion for an- 
other ten. But if there is one thing 
that will stir a Mexican to action it is 
the prospect of beating a Yanqui, and 
now he’ll go to it. Did you see his eye 
when Don Precioso mentioned a price? 
Rattlesnake venom—or worse. Luckily 
for us, he hasn’t money enough to 





swing the business himself—will have 
to get it financed in Mexico City—so 
we start even at least.”’ 


*But—supposing the old fellow gives 
him an option while we are gone?” 

Farrell shook his head. 

“This isn’t Chicago, my boy. Neither 
of them knows what an option is; if 
they did, we might as well quit. No, 
the old fellow is simply holding us off 
in order to give his fellow greaser a 
chance to return with the full price in 
his mitt.” 

“But will he give us an option?” 
Leighton again objected. - 

“He will—when we get back—for I 
shall put it to him hard; sign, or we 
quit. He’s so land poor and eaten up 
with taxes that he won’t dare to have 
us go off. He’ll sign, all right, all 
right. All we have to do is to go out 
and satisfy you that my estimates of 
the timber are correct. But we must 
hustle nevertheless, for the trip will 
take ten days at the least—time enough 
for Garcia to make Mexico City and 
back. Got any riding Good! 
Well, get into them rustle 
horses and a mule.” 

“Rustle” fitly describes the way he 
went about his own preparations, for 
he made such haste that in a little over 
two hours thereafter they rode out from 
the quaint painted streets of Hermosilla 
upon the still, hot face of the Sonora 
Desert. Skipping two days of unevent- 
ful travel on trails that were little more 
than faint tracks winding amid the sage 
and manzanita, the cactus and _ palo- 
verde, their tale may be picked up again 
at the moment when Farrell suddenly 
exclaimed : 


togs? 


while I 
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“Lend me your glasses, Tom!” 

In this, the month of August, occa- 
sional rains still sufficed to ease, if not 
to slake, the fierce thirst of the desert, 
and there was little dust. Indeed, so 
faint was the yellow whorl upon which 
Farrell trained the glasses that Leigh- 
ton’s city vision altogether failed to de- 
tect it. 

“Due west—coming from the moun- 
tains,” Farrell answered his questions. 
“It might be anything—a prospector, 
mule train from some mine or hacienda, 
rurales scouting for Yaquis, or Yaquis 
scouting for us.” 

“VYaquis! Considered 
aren't they?” 

“Considered?” Vithout removing 
the glasses, Farrell went on from a grim 
pause: “Well, some! Since we have 
been employing them about the mines 
they aren't quite so hard on gringos. 
Now, if we were Mex, the best we 
could expect would be to find ourselves 





dangerous, 


fastened to an ant hill by a_ stake 
through the middle. As it is, we'll 
probably be killed out of hand. But— 


yes, there’s not enough dust for a party. 
It's a man—on_ horseback—with a 
woman before him. Ah, ha, I see! 
They're legging it from whatever hap- 
pens to be in that other cloud way down 
the horizon—rurales most likely. How- 
ever, we'll soon see. That fellow’s beast 
is almost played out.” 

His prediction was fulfilled within 
ten minutes, for as they came riding 
out of thick sage into an open stretch 
of sand that bordered a dry arroyo, the 
horse with its double burden plunged 
out of the brush on the other side, and 
fell forward upon its knees \t the 
distance—almost a hundred yards— 
they heard its distressful sobs. So 
plain, indeed, was its utter exhaustion 
that the rider made not the slightest at- 
tempt to force it to rise. Springing up 
from the fall, he lifted the woman, and 
was running on, holding her hand, when 
he spied the Americans. He swerved 
instantly, heading for cover. Then, 
after a long look under his hand, he 
turned again, and came running to meet 
them. 

“It is you, Sefior Farrell?” 


He called it out at fifty yards, and 
before he stopped in front of them 
burst into a flood of impassioned Span- 
ish. 

“He says that he worked at the Dos 
Estrellas Mine while I was in charge 
there, two years ago,” Farrell inter- 
preted its substance. “And it’s likely 
enough, though I don’t remember his 
face. Last night soldiers rounded up 
the entire adult population of his vil- 
lage for shipment to Yucatan, but early 
this morning he and his woman, man- 
aged their escape. Rurales are chasing 
them up, and he’s praying for us to save 
her at least.”’ 

“You will.” Leighton’s sympathy was 
already aroused, for while the man had 
been talking, the woman—or girl, 
rather, for she could not have been 
much over twenty—had watched them 
with timid hope. Though from imme- 
morial time the Yaqui women have 
taken death for a lover in preference 
to a Mexican captor, the Yaqui men 
have never scrupled to carry off pretty 
Mexican girls. Thus, while narrow- 
ing her face and pushing up her brow, 
some vagrant Spanish strain had also 
lengthened her waist and limbs, raised 
her Indian bronze to palest gold. Her 
undoubted comeliness was possibly re- 
sponsible for the depth of Leighton’s 
disappointment when Farrell shook his 
head. 

“Can’t do it, old man. It would be 
suicide, with the rurales hot on their 
trail. No, hombre,” he addressed the 
man, in Spanish; “‘we cannot help you.” 

The Yaqui also had stood breathless 

from eager hope, and now, in his bitter 
disappointment, his countenance caused 
Leighton a vivid remembrance of a 
bronze “Agony” that he had once seen 
in a famous picture gallery. 
“Are you certain?” he questioned. 
Isn’t there anything we can do? It’s 
silly, I know, yet this girl is so young, 
and—she looks out of her eyes just like 
my girl back at home. At least, ask him 
what he thinks we could do.” 

Though imminent tragedy lurked in 
the dust cloud now rapidly approaching 
over the sagebrush, a touch of the ludi- 
crous thrust up through the stress of the 


“ 
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moment when Farrell put the question 
in Spanish. Exclaiming, “One mo- 
ment, sefor!” the Yaqui dragged the 
girl behind a clump of sage that grew 
by itself in the open. The next instant 
came a sharp ripping of cloth, which 
was explained when, half a minute 
later, the man came leaping out again, 
clothed only in the loin cloth that he 
had torn from the girl’s skirt. For an- 
other moment he loomed in their aston- 
ished sight, a nude, shining bronze— 
then he shot like a golden arrow down 
the open stretch of sand. 

“Why, they'll see him!” 

“Exactly what he wants,” Farrell an- 
swered the other’s exclamation. As 
with high leapings the man sped on, 
taking the scant brush like a hurdler in 
his stride, he added: “He’s doing his 
best to attract their notice. And, by 
golly, he’s done it! See—they have 
turned !” 

Scarcely half a mile away, the yellow 
cloud had swung at a wide angle, and 
through the glasses Leighton made out 
the silver and gray of four rurales. 

“Oh, they'll sure run him down!” 

“Not on your life!” Farrell spoke 
from wide experience. ‘Their horses are 
already blown. Even if they weren't, 
he’d easily run away from them in that 
sand.” With an even mixture of irri- 
tation and admiration, he concluded: 
“But—think of the gall of him, leaving 
his darned woman on our hands! 
There’s only one thing to do—give her 
up to the rurales. It’s no use talking.” 
He checked Leighton’s attempt at 
speech. “There’s a million for us in 
this timber prospect, and we can't af- 
ford to take the chance of a month in 
a fleasy Mexican prison. If they were 
Americans it would be hard enough. 
Being Yaquis, it’s an even bet that they 
deserve all they will get.” 

“But ‘ 

“T am ready, sefores.” 

Both swung in their saddles as the 
girl’s voice interrupted Leighton. Then, 
in spite of his vexation, Farrell laughed. 
Because of his big Spanish eyes and 
soft, smooth contours, your Mexican lad 
appears always feminine; nor has the 
corset of civilization yet forced artifi- 





cial differences between him and his sis- 
ter. Dressed in her man’s manta panta- 
loons and blouse, there was nothing to 
distinguish the girl from any young 
mozo. When, moving to the head of 
the pack mule, she took the leading rope 
in her hand, the transformation was 
complete. 

“Nothing left but to move on,” Far- 
rell commented upon it. “Thy hair, 
mujer—it will not fall down?” 

Raising her straw sombrero, she 
showed it, hacked off at her neck by 
her man’s sharp knife. 

“It is buried, senor, 
ing, under the sand.” 

*Now thy tracks—dust them out.” 

The last trace removed, he issued a 
last caution: 

“Soon they will come back—the 
rurales—from their fool chase of thy 
man. See to it that there be no failing 
of courage. Remember, ‘twill be the 
ruin of us all—the sefior here, thee, and 
me.” 

“If trouble come, senor, ‘twill not be 
through me.” 

Her straight black glance told that 
she meant it. Also, it foreshadowed the 
marvelous indifference that she main- 
tained when, half an hour later, the 
rurales rode up, with great clatter of 
carbines and sabers, from their rear. 

It chanced that their leader—a ser- 
geant—had commanded a guard for a 
party of federal officials whom Farrell 
had shown over the Dos Estrellas Mine, 
and while they greetings 
Leighton had time to observe and won- 
der at the mask of stupidity with which 
the girl clothed her face. Not a flicker 
of feeling betraved the racial hate that 
must have consumed her when the rural 
replied to a question of Farrell’s: 

“No, sefor, the Yaquis are not up 
again. ’Twas only that our coman- 
dante needs money to pay for the grand 
ball his wife is to give next week in 
Hermosilla. Last night we picked up 
eighty, the cream of a village, that will 
bring a hundred pesos apiece on the 
Yucatan plantations.” He finished, with 
an evil wink: ‘Eighty souls at one hun- 
dred pesos! A neat sum, sefior! There 
should be enough left over to buy a 


with my cloth- 


exchanged 
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string of pearls for the comandante’s 
new girl.” 

Grinning at his own joke, he pro- 
ceeded to question Farrell. 

“Si, we got all but two that were 
worth a centavo for work. They gave 
us the slip in the dusk before dawn—a 
man anda woman. The horse lies dead 
on the trail back there. The man is 
still to be seen. But of the woman we 
saw no trace. You, senores, saw noth- 
ing of her?” 

“A pity!” He swore to it blasphe- 
mously when Farrell shook his head. 
“For of all the Yaquis this fellow has 
given us the most trouble. Lacking 
him, *twould have been some comfort to 
take the woman. She, at least, one 
would have put beyond the bearing of 
more rebels. Still, there remains a 
chance to pick her up on our way back. 
I will not say adios till I see you again, 
for the command is moving down this 
trail.” 

“Did he mean to kill her?” Farrell 
repeated his friend’s comment upon his 
translation of the sergeant’s words after 
the rurales had ridden on. “That or 
worse. As a matter of choice, I should 
choose death myself before banishment 
to Yucatan. There she would be given 
to some Chinese coolie to become the 
slave of a slave and raise a slave brood 
for the thrice-heated bondage of the 
henequen fields. If there could be a 
hell more dire than that involved by 
the exchange of the winelike air, the 
clear stars, of these desert altitudes, the 
smiling green peace of Sierra Madre 

lley s, for the fetor and fever of the 
Yucatan jungles, it is beyond my imag- 
ination to compass it. Yet twenty thou- 
sand of these poor devils have been cast 
therein during the last few years.” 

“Of course, it is awful.” He re- 
peated Leighton’s condemnation. “Yet, 
after allowing it, I am compelled to give 
pause and wonder if it isn’t’—he cor- 
rected himself—"‘if it wasn’t necessary, 
for the practice has surely outlived the 
need, The Yaqui, you know, laughs at 
death. So long as he could kill off a 
Mexican for every dead countryman— 
and he usually managed a better ex- 
change—he was quite content. But 





” 


when the Mexican government started 
this banishment business—it got his 
goat. He’d have quit then if they had 
let him. But they wouldn’t. For that 
which was at first merely a military 
measure quickly became a source of 
profit that has yielded more than one 
fortune.” 

“When will it stop?’ He raised 
hopeless shoulders. “Dios sabe, as the 
Mexicans say. The only present hope 
lies in the complaints of the hacendados 
and mine owners who used to employ 
the Yaquis, and are now running shy 
on help.” 

“What a condition!” Exclaiming it, 
Leighton looked his sympathy at the 
girl, who was trudging along leading 
the mule. “After hearing this, I’d never 
have forgiven myself if wé had refused 
her our help.” 

“Well, don’t yell too soon. 
still in the woods. Look there.” 

Following his glance, Leighton also 
saw a great dust cloud rolling over the 
desert. ‘Dare we—risk a meeting?” 

He glanced apprehensively back at 
the girl. 

“Have to. You heard what the rural 
said. If we try to avoid them, it will 
arouse their suspicion. They’d come 
after us like stinging hornets. There’s 
nothing to do but jog along.” 

All that morning the land had been 
rising—slowly, imperceptibly, but surely 
—from the dead flat of the desert to a 
sparsely grassed plain where the sage, 
paloverde, and dwarf yucca gave place 
to huge saguaro cactus that upreared 
their great green barrels like columns 
of some vast ruin. Lessening in num- 
ber as they advanced, these vegetable 
pillars opened wider vistas, while the 
plain marched on toward the distant 
blue of the mountains; and presently, 
as through wide jade portals, they ob- 
tained their first view of the Yaquis. 

At first their march might easily have 
been mistaken for the exodus of some 
desert tribe in search of a greener land, 
for in the van came horses and sheep, 
cattle and goats, and slow ox teams 
drawing in wooden-wheeled carts the 
spoil of the village—guns and machetes, 
rude implements of husbandry, furni- 
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ture, bundles of clothing, anything and 
everything that could tempt the rabid 
cupidity of the Mexican convict sol- 
diery. While they were still at a dis- 
tance the rumble of wheels, bleatings, 
lowing of cattle, shrill whinnyings, pis- 
tol cracks of the drivers’ whips, issued 
from the dust that covered their march 
like a yellow curtain. So thick it was 
that Leighton unconsciously caught his 
breath as it came rolling down upon 
them. Then, rolling aside under a puff 
of wind, it revealed on the tawny stage 
of the plain that oldest of earth’s trage- 
dies—a people led into captivity. 

And such a people! Children of the 
fountains and deserts, born to a free- 
dom as absolute as that of the solitary 
white cloud that drifted above, last of 
a race that had established bounds for 
Spanish dominion, and, after it passed 
away to the limbo of dead and dying 
powers, had fought the Mexican army 
to a finish; never in the history of man 
lived there a race to whom the very 
thought of captivity could have been 
more hateful. Yet there they were— 
fifty men and thirty women, the former 
handcuffed in couples to a long con- 
necting chain, the latter huddled like 
frightened sheep in a vain effort to es- 
cape the familiarities of their brutal 
captors, barred by the handicap of sex 
from emulating the stoicism, the sullen 
dignity, of their men. 

At once Leighton noted the absence 
of the very old or the very young, and 
Farrell nodded assent to his comment 

“The children are left to be raised 
by the old folks for a 
After that ts garnered—exit the 
Yaqui.” Noting that Leighton had 
checked his horse, he quickly added: 
“Keep going. Get by as quickly as you 
can without seeming to hurry.” 

Almost as he spoke, however, he was 
hailed once more by his friend, the 
rural, and they were compelled to draw 
rein and listen to his loud boastings 
over the success of the coup while the 
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second cr »p. 


miserable procession filed by. 


listening, Farrell kept the Yaqui girl in 
the tail of his eye, and for a time it 
seemed as if she would pass the ordeal 
While the men pris- 


without trouble. 


oners marched past she busied herself 
with a pretense of tightening the mule’s 
cinch, and, torn as she must have been 
by the impulse to look, she did not turn 
to look at the women till, with a coarse 
laugh, the rural spoke: 

“Carambara, seiior, there’s a pretty 
bird—fit for any man’s eating! She 
goes cheap at a hundred pesos. The 
other was pretty, too, that escaped, and 
why not, seeing that she was full sister 
to this?” 

Making it harder to bear, a soldier 
who marched alongside the girl pointed 
some rude jest, just then, with a rough 
pinch on the arm, and, whirling at her 
sudden resentful cry, the sham mozo 
looked her sister full in the face. 

“Now our fat’s in the fire!” Farrell 
inwardly groaned. 

Luckily, however, an older woman 
next the girl had also seen. In the in- 
stant of its birth the flash of recogni- 
tion died in her own eyes, and, with a 
sudden jerk, as though pulling her 
away from the soldier, she swung the 
girl to the inside. _ Perhaps she whis- 
pered—through moveless lips. Or the 
girl may have caught herself up in time. 
In either case, she walked on without 
looking around. 

Farrell had plunged at once into con- 
versation, but while plying the rural 
with questions and compliments he en- 
dured an agony of apprehension. For, 
shockéd out of further pretense, the 
girl stood, a dumb statue of grief, look 
ing after her sister. Leighton, too, had 
seen. But, debarred by his ignorance 
of Spanish from whispering a caution, 
he could only sit tight and watch for 
the outcome; and while he did so there 
was vouchsafed to his pitying eyes a 
most marvelous exhibition of stoic self- 
control. Of the thirty women, there 
was not one in whose eyes the light of 
recognition did not flash up going by, 
nor one in which it was not instantly 
extinguished. If a young girl essayed 
a second glance she was warned by a 
secret touch, and instantly withdrew it. 
Silently, heads bent, shawls pulled close 
around their heads, the unhappy beings 
filed past their still more unhappy fel- 
low. 
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With the passing of the last, Farrell 
drew a deep breath—only to lose it 
again when, stooping suddenly, the 
rural pinched the sham mozo’s cheek. 

“What feasting of eyes!” he laughed. 
“They liked thee, muchacho—the Yaqui 
girls. Were you traveling with us, 
‘twould be easy going for thee. And 
who would blame them? Thy flesh is 
soft as a girl’s. Is it certain thy mother 
made no mistake in breeching thee ?” 

Roaring at his own wit, he gave them 
“adios,” and rode on—fortunately, for, 
with a gesture of repulsion such as one 
would use in flinging off corruption, the 
girl struck his touch from her cheek. 
Then—for now the need of hurry was 
past—she stood, large tears trickling 
down her cheek, on gaze till the miser- 
able procession had drawn down to a 
distant dust puff. Under urge of the 
same feeling that prompts the removal 
of the hat in the presence of the dead, 
Leighton had uncovered. When finally 
Farrell led on, he broke out: 

“It’s a shame! A damned shame! 
This ought to be exposed before the 
whole civilized world!” 

“I’m not denying it.’ Farrell’s shoul- 
ders rose once more in the helpless 
shrug. “But, just as I told you, the 
Mexican and the Yaqui have been play- 
ing the Kilkenny cats to private au- 
diences since the days of Cortes, and 
this is only one scene in that age-long 
play. To-morrow a massacre at some 
lonely Mexican hacienda will even up 
the tale, and who is to place the blame? 
While it is being decided, both parties 
will cry to Heaven against the injustice 
that permits the other. Nevertheless” 
—he finished with the unphilosophical 
addition—“I’m glad we saved the girl.” 

“And now what are we going to do 
with her?’ Puzzle was added to the 
sympathy with which Leighton looked 
back at her. At sight -of her, head 
bowed in silent grief, following now at 
the mule’s heels, his eyes moistened, and 
he swallowed hard. ‘‘We can't leave 
her—in this dry desert.” 

“Don’t bother about that.” From the 
depths of his experience, Farrell again 
returned confident answer. “She'll at- 
tend to that.” 


Still dubious, however, Leighton con- 
tinued to cast anxious glances backward 
during the next hour. Then, with a 
suddenness that made him gasp, Far- 
rell’s wisdom was proved. Turning to 
look again, he saw that the mule was 
pacing along by itself. 

“Well, what do you think of that?” 

Farrell laughed at his. gasping sur- 
prise. 

“You surely were not calculating on 
taking her back to Chicago?” 

“No; but wouldn't you think 

“That she'd slop over with thanks? 
That isn’t their way.” 

“But—what became of her?” 

The saguaros in turn had thinned 
down to occasional bare pillars on the 
dead flat of the plain. Farrell took it 
all in with a wave of his hand. 

“Somewhere out there—behind a sa- 
guaros or bit of bunch grass. Doesn't 
take much for an ambush when you 
are born to the knack. You'd never 
find her—if you were fool enough to 
try. Anyway, you can be sure that she 
had it all fixed up with her man. He’ll 
be with her before we are out of 
sight. Come on!” 

If reassured concerning her welfare, 
Leighton’s disappointment at her ap- 
parent unthankfulness persisted until, 
going into camp that evening, Farrell 
called him to look at two twigs of sage 
that were fastened in the form of a 
cross on the mule’s pack. 

“Commending us to the care of the 
interpreted it. “Rather 


” 





saints,” he 


funny, after their lamentable failure in 
her own case.” He added, after a 
pause: “But, wild or civilized, there’s 


no killing faith in a woman.” 


When, after three days of cruising 
through the dark seas of pine that 
clothed the lower Sierra Madres, the 
partners returned to Hermosilla, events 
shaped themselves very closely upon 
Farrell’s prediction. A check for ten 
thousand gold, posted as forfeit on a 
sixty-day option upon an offer of a cool 
half million, proved more powerful than 
Don Precioso’s racial aversion, and he 
at once gave in. Five hours thereafter 
Leighton was on his way to Chicago to 
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form a company to exploit that which 
was undeniably the richest plum in the 
line of lumber that had been thrown on 
the market in many years. 

Rich as it was, however, the large 
sum required to build a line into the 
timber and begin operations was not to 
be obtained in a day, for the fact that 
the investment was foreign told heavily 
against it. Moreover, though, for so 
young a man—he was scarcely thirty- 
four—Leighton had been very success- 
ful in promoting several paying com- 
paniés, this was the largest that he 
had ever attempted. Confident, how- 
ever, that no such body of timber could 
be obtained at ten times the price on 
American soil, he persisted in the face 
of every rebuff, fought every failure 
with the tireless energy of a young man 
who sees both love and fortune within 
his grasp. Cutting a long story, on the 
very day that dawned on his final suc- 
cess, he received a wire from Farrell: 

Garcia has returned from Mexico with 
ample backing. If you are not back in time, 
the option will surely be voided 

“Coming right away!” he ended a 
long reply. But though he worked day 
and night himself, and drove several 
elderly financiers almost into their 
graves by his indecent haste, another 
week passed before he was able to com- 
plete the organization of his company. 
Adding a short week for his return to 
Mexico, just four days’ grace were left 
when he finally stepped off the train at 
ample time, as he thought, 
station, ex- 


Hermosilla 
till Farrell, who was at the 
plained the situation. 

“Don Precioso is not here 
with Garcia to look at the timber. Of 
course, it’s a dodge to make us default, 
and we deserve kicking for not having 
specified the place of payment. But one 
can’t foresee everything. You remem- 
ber San Juan, the little Mexican town 
at the foot of the mountains? Well, 
that’s to be their headquarters for the 
coming week—if Garcia can’t help it. 
He was present when the old fellow 
gave me directions, and his evil grin 
tacked on a rider: ‘It won’t be my fault 
if you find him there.’” His jaw set- 
ting, Farrell added: “But you can bet it 


gone ¢ »fE 


won't be ours if we don’t. Everything’s 
ready for the start. Come over to the 
hotel, and get into your riding togs at 
once. We'll light right out.” 

Because of its wide departure from 
the routine of his usual life, their ad- 
venture with the Yaquis on the last trip 
had made a profound impression on 
Leighton, and though it had been sub- 
merged beneath the press and worry of 
business the last few weeks, no sooner 
had they ridden out into the desert than 
the familiar sights and sounds, the heat 
and dust, the gray seas of parched sage, 
the brilliant green of the cactus and 
paloverde stimulated his memory. 

Farrell grinned broadly when he re- 
called the incident. 

“There were developments after you 
left. Between us, young man, we 
stirred up a pretty kettle of fish. While 
the Yaquis were being held here in Her- 
mosilla till arrangements could be made 
for their transportation to Yucatan, our 
cheeky friend raised a war party, de- 
railed the train that carried the prison- 
ers thirty miles to the south, killed half 
of the guards, and freed the whole ca- 
boodle. The comandante hasn’t finished 
swearing about it yet.” 

“Gosh, but I’m glad!” 

“Me, too!” Farrell echoed Leighton’s 
hearty exclamation. “And that reminds 
me; | saw him—our Yaqui—last night 
in town. Yes, they often sneak in to 
buy ammunition and supplies and gain 
information from the small storekeep 
ers, who lend them protection and aid 
because of the large profits in the trade. 
[ just got a glimpse of his 
passed a lighted doorway, but it was 
him, all right. Looking around, I saw 
that he was staring after me from the 
next corner. He made off, however, 
when I turned.” 

“Ungrateful?” he laughed, repeating 
Leighton’s comment. ‘‘How often must 
I repeat that you are not to look for 
gratitude in an Injun? Ifa fair chance 
offered, he would cut our throats with 
as little compunction as if we were 
rurales.”’ 

“T don’t 
exclaimed. 
ture.” 


face as he 


believe it!” Leighton hotly 
“It’s contrary to human na- 
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Farrell shrugged. “Well, it’s too hot 
to argue the point. Did you ever feel 
anything like it—outside of an oven?” 

After a month of drought, the sands 
reflected the fierce sun blaze like heated 
brass. Such air as was moving in fitful 
puffs absorbed perspiration before it 
moistened their fevered skins, leaving 
their faces dried to a crackle. After 
five miles of it, they rode, heads bowed, 
depressed and silent. Probably a dozen 
monosyllables covered their commun- 
ings up to the moment when they went 
into camp under a white blaze of stars. 
Though the sands then began to respire 
the heat absorbed during the day, it was 
cool by comparison, and while they sat 
eating their supper by firelight Leigh- 
ton resumed the argument. 

“IT don’t care what you say,” he re- 
plied to Farrell’s good-natured scoffing, 
“that girl’s face was soft and womanly. 
I can’t believe that she or her man 
would forget a good turn so quickly.” 

“I didn’t say they wouldn’t remember 
a good turn,’ Farrell laughed again. 
“(sive an Indian his breakfast, and he’ll 
always come back for dinner. Apart 
from that, he'll ss 

The sharp bark of a rifle brought 
an abrupt period to his sentence. Si- 
multaneously a bullet ripped through 
the tin mug that he had just filled with 
fresh coffee from the pot on the fire. 
The next second, from a sitting posi- 
tion, Jarrell leaped to his feet. But 
before he could grab the Remington 
that leaned against their piled saddles 
a voice floated out of the darkness be- 
yond the firelight : 

“It is an amigo, senor.” 

“Amigo?” As, moving forward, the 
Yaqui stood before them, Farrell held 
up the cup. “‘Is it the office of an amigo 
to shoot the food out of one’s hands?” 

“Si, senor, if the friend be foolish 
enough to sit by an open fire in the 
hostile desert,” the man answered calm- 
ly. “Is there another you know that 
would have shot through the cup?” 





“Yes, yes.” Farrell’s good sense 
quickly dominated his chagrin. “But 
they told me in Hermosilla that you 


Yaquis were hugging the hills since the 
last raid. 





“We are—where we are.” His slight 
smile was absorbed, lost in calm sinister 
and dark. “Last night, as you saw, I 
was in Hermosilla. To-night—I am 
here. And because there are others 
of us abroad that know not the great 
service you rendered us, I have kept 
you in sight all day.” 

“And now you will stay.” The last 
of his anger gone, Farrell found and 
filled another mug of coffee. Offering 
it, he added: “If our ways lie the same, 
we might travel together.” 

While taking the coffee, the Yaqui 
shook his head. 

“Gracias, schor. I will drink gladly, 
but stay I cannot. Once we were 
caught asleep, but it shall not happen 
again. The comandante in Hermosilla 
is furious, and the whisper goes that he 
will soon launch another attack. I go 
to spread the word through our hills.” 

While he sipped the coffee, Farrell 
interpreted for Leighton all that had 
been said. 

“Hum!” 
vously up. 
fast, and he will always return 
[ get you, Steve?” 

“You do.” With the absolute dislike 
of a veteran to being fed his own words, 
he would have gone on, but stopped to 
a flash of thought. “Say, it just oc- 
curred to me that we might be able to 
use our friend here in our business. 
Now, if we could only get him to work 
up a Yaqui scare in the vicinity of San 
Juan! Nothing outrageous—just 
enough to keep friend Garcia and Don 


Leighton glanced mischie- 
**Give an Indian his break- 


Do 





Precioso sitting tight till we arrive.” 


“Fine!” Leighton agreed. “Ask 
him.” 
“Si, senor, | know San Juan.” The 


Yaqui nodded assent to the question. 
After a few minutes of question and 
explanation, he nodded again. ‘Be at 
rest, sehores. Three hours hence I meet 
the first of our runners that will take 
the word from me. He shall pass also 
an order to the next runner, and he to 
the next. By noon to-morrow not a 
chicken will dare to poke a head out- 
side of San Juan. No, senor.” He 
rejected Leighton’s offer of moré cof- 
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fee. “I must go, for now there is even 
greater need of haste.” 

From the gun flash to his final dis- 
appearance, the entire incident had oc- 
cupied little more than five minutes. 

“Well?” Leighton resumed his mis- 
chievous interrogation when, the Yaqui 
gone, Farrell began to scatter and stamp 
out the fire. 

“Wait!” Farrell shrugged. “You 
may think me suspicious, but I’ve seen 
a whole lot of Indian nature in my 
time. One good Injun doesn’t make a 
tribe any more than a swallow makes 
a spring. I'd just as soon not fall in 
with his folks.” 


“The glasses, Tom!” 

About midafternoon of the following 
day Farrell’s voice broke a long, hot 
silence. 

An hour ago they had passed the last 
of the saguaros that rose like pillars of 
jade from the plain that had witnessed 
the march of the captive Yaqui. Ahead, 
the land humped in small hills that led 
up to a plateau, which in turn led on 
to the foot of the Sierra Madres. 
Twenty miles away a gash in the great 
blue chain marked the pass at whose 
portals stood the little hill town of San 
Juan. But between them and it, and 
no more than a couple of miles away, 
hovered a yellow whorl of dust, a por- 
tent, always significant, usually omi- 
nous, in that land of surprises and quick 
death. 

“Can’t say,” Farrell answered, after 
a long look. “The one sure way to tell 
Yaquis from Mex is to wait till all is 
over. If you’re killed, it’s Yaqui; Mex 
if you are not, though the sign some- 
times fails. If he feels pretty sure of 
his get-away, your downtrodden peon 
isn’t above cutting a gringo throat. 
However, we'll take no chances, but 
just beat it while the beating is good. 
If they change their direction when we 
leave the trail you can be sure they are 
after us.” 

“But if they are Yaquis?” Leighton 
questioned. “Don’t you suppose that 
our friend——” 

“Suppose nothing! It don’t pay in 


these parts, for if you make a mistake 


you'll be a long time dead before some 
one comes along to correct it. There! 
Read your answer! They’re swerving. 
Grab that bag of bread off the mule. 
I'll take the canned tomatoes. Let the 
mule go to blazes; couldn't save it, any- 
way. All fixed? Leg it for all you 
are worth!” 

“But—won't they—head us—off?” 
Leighton gasped it a minute later be- 
tween long lopes of his beast. 

“No; there’s a barranca—deep gorge 
—between us. It will take them—ten 
minutes to get across—fine time for us 
to make a place | know of—bunch of 
volcanic rocks—natural fortress—water 
there, too.” 

As the strangers were fully a mile 
nearer to the hills, it did look as if 
their courses must bisect each other, 
and, despite Farrell’s reassurances, 
Leighton felt uneasy until, topping a 
rise, they sighted the black-and-green 
line that marked the barranca’s course 
between two sunburned rolls. Almost 
simultaneously the strangers—about a 
dozen—arrived at its edge. Besides 
checking their advance, the gorge 
served another purpose in forcing a 
declaration. Unslinging rifles and car- 
bines, they let fly an irregular volley of 
shots that struck here, there, every- 
where but the mark. 

“Couldn't hit Popocatapetl at half the 
distance!” Farrell velled it. “Chuck in 
the spurs, old man! A minute will put 
us out of range. 

They did not, however, fire again, 
and by the time they had dismounted 
and got their horses across the bar 
ranca, farrell and Leighton had gained 
a mile and a half of a lead. Already, 
indeed, the refuge loomed dead ahead. 
A flat crater of the kind that are dubbed 
“inkpots” on the Arizona desert, it rose 
in the very center of a rocky plateau 
that ran back to the far hills. Originally 
a loose pile of black lava blocks, it had 
been shaped during two centuries of 
desert warfare into a real fort, whose 
six-foot walls ringed in a tiny spring 
that oozed from the very center of the 
old crater. Armed with Remingtons, 
two men could easily hold off twenty 
times their number; and after the 
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horses had been led in and tied, Farrell 
turned to his companion with a confi- 
dent grin. 

“How do you feel?” 

“All right, though I’m free to confess 
that I don’t exactly enjoy this kind of 
thing.” 

Farrell smiled at the honest confes- 
sion. 

“You're all right, old man. Get your 
rifle, and as soon as a head shows with- 
in range—plug it.” 

Having gotten over the barranca, 
their pursuers were now coming on at 
a gallop. But just when Farrell had 
begun to practice his precept by draw- 
ing a fine bead on the leader, he reined 
in beyond range. After picketing their 
horses, some of his followers began to 
gather sagebrush which others formed 
into a rough sun shelter. Then, leaving 
one man on watch, the remainder 
crawled into the shade, and composed 
themselves for a comfortable siesta. 

“Waiting for night,” Farrell inter- 
preted the tactics. “There'll be an hour 
of blaek darkness between sunset and 
moonrise. Well, nothing doing, then. 
Might as well follow their example.” 

After a few preliminary wriggles to 
fit his angles into the crevices of the 
rocks in the shadow of the wall, he also 
began to doze. Too anxious, on his 
part, to sleep, Leighton remained on 
watch, though he had better have slept, 
for the long, hot hours returned to his 
gaze only the lone figure of the sentry 
riding in slow circles around the “ink- 

ot.””. At dusk Farrell rejoined him, but 

though they trained the glasses on the 
fire that now burned brightly in front 
of the enemy’s camp, they made out 
only dark shapes at work cooking the 
evening meal. When a great silver 
moon slid up from under the edge of 
the desert, Farrell had to reconstruct 
his theory. 

“It’s queer,” he puzzled over the in- 
action. “The Yaquis aren’t generally 
so slow to attack. I was sure that night 
would bring them on us like hungry 
wolves.” 

But not until, after a night of con- 
tinued quiet, the rising sun showed the 


besiegers preparing breakfast, did the 
truth burst upon him. 

“These are no Yaquis! It’s a riff- 
raff of pelados hired by Garcia to block 
our trail!” 

“Then we can go on?” Leighton ques- 
tioned. 

“Not till the option expires.” Farrell 
grinned at his innocence. “After that 
they'll probably fade away themselves.” 

*But—how did they get out of San 
Juan? The Yaqui said e 

Farrell hit on the truth. 

“They were already out—camping on 
our trail. Say, but this is funny!” In 
spite of the desperation of their situa- 
tion, he laughed out loud. ‘While our 
Yaqui holds Don Precioso bottled up 
in San Juan, friend Garcia ties us up 
here. Senor Don Tomas Leighton, it 
looks to me as if our financial goose 
were badly burned.” 

His grin faded, however, 
Leighton’s look of distress. 

“It isn’t the money,” he explained, 
“though the forfeit -and expenses will 
leave me about broke. You see, I am 
engaged, and if this deal had gone 
through we were going to be married. 
Not that the girl wants riches. She’s 
the right sort, and would have married 
me before I came down if I'd said the 
word. But her father’s a banker, and 
she’s always been used to the best of 
things. So when you wrote me about 
the fortune that was to be pulled out 
of this, I preferred to wait just a little 
longer till | could make things nicer. 








before 


But don’t you bother, old man”’—he 
spoke in quick deprecation of the re- 
morse in Farrell’s face—"it’s none of 
your fault.” 

Nevertheless, Farrell did “bother.” 


After maintaining a worried silence for 
over an hour, he suddenly spoke: 

“There’s too much at stake, Tom, to 
lie here idle. Are you game for a dash 
at dark? If we fail’—the pause was 
sinister—“it will soon be over. If we 
succeed, we'll still have six hours to 
cover the twenty miles to San Juan.” 

“Am 1? You bet I am!” 

With that it was settled. Both com- 
posed themselves as best they could to 
endure the heat of the day. Pouring 
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straight down, the vertical rays of the 
sun converted their refuge into a pot 
wherein they gently stewed. But for 
the plentiful supply of water, it would 
have been unendurable. Bathing their 
heads, chests, and arms frequently, they 
also dashed water over the animals, 
which stood, sides clinging together, 
heads lowered, drooping in the fierce 
sun. Late in the afternoon Farrell fed 
them the last of the bread; then, taking 
the glasses, he carefully studied the lay 
of the land. 

“The barranca fades out in about 
three miles,” he reported. “After 
rounding it, we'll run straight for San 
Juan along the face of the hills. Hello! 
What’s that?” 

Halfway up the course of the bar- 
ranca the glasses had shown a bush in 
motion. But it ceased almost instantly, 
and, as cattle and deer were plentiful 
enough, he set it down to one or the 
other. Laying aside his glasses, he be- 
gan his preparations by muffling the 
horses’ hoofs with swaddlings torn 
from his khaki coat. But he might 
have saved himself the trouble, for as, 
at dusk, he went to lead the animal out, 
a dark figure suddenly blocked the en- 
trance. 

“Tt is I, sehor—your amiga.” 

The whisper came only just in time, 
for his finger was already tightening on 
the trigger of his gun. Now, moving 
forward, he stooped till his face leveled 
that of the stranger. Then his sur- 
prised exclamation came back to Leigh- 
ton: 

“It is our girl! 
Yaqui’s woman!” 

“Si, ‘tis I,” she answered his greet- 
ing, in Spanish> “We waited—I and 
my people—according to the word, out- 
side San Juan. Then when you came 
not, he went out—my man—to seek the 
cause. Early this morning he found 
you here in the trap, then came back to 
call the others. Listen!” 

Throwing up her head, she gave the 
slow call of a night owl so perfectly 
that Leighton looked up, half expecting 
to see a winged shape flitting through 
the dusk. Almost immediately came an 


You know—the 





answer from the barranca opposite the 


Mexican camp, and when, a few min- 
utes later, it sounded again, the woman 
uttered a low laugh. Musical and in- 
tensely feminine, it yet thrilled Leigh- 
ton, caused some primal feeling to 
awake and pulse in sympathy with its 
utter savagery. 

“All is ready, senores.” Her whis- 
per followed the laugh. ‘Now you will 
see.” 

Even as she spoke, a red rain broke 
out of the night, and following the sput- 
tering crackle of the reports, came sud- 
den yells of fright and pain mixed with 
a thud of flying hoofs. For a minute 
dim shapes flitted in and out of the blaze 
of the camp fire. Then an occasional 
ery and dropping shot told of the vig- 
orous pursuit after the complete sur- 
prise. In five minutes all was over. 

“\What a shame we were too far off 
to help!” Farrell hailed the finish. 
“Well, there’s nothing left now but to 
hit the trail for San Juan.” 

But when, after thanking her warmly 
for the help, he made to go, the woman 
laid a detaining hand on his arm, 

“He said—my man—that you must 
see him first.” 

“If they can furnish us with fresh 
horses, we'll make by it,” Farrell said, 
translating for Leighton. “But come 
right along.” 

Approaching the fire a few minutes 
later, they stumbled on two dim prone 
shapes, and Leighton’s natural feeling 
of awe under circumstances so unusual 
in his experience was intensified by his 


friend’s remark: “They take no ‘pris- 
oners in these Yaqui wars. Hello! 
What's this?” 

For, in direct contradiction to the 


statement, they sighted just then two 
men who, with hands bound, stood by 
the fire under guard of the leader of 
the Yaquis. 

“Why, by George!” Farrell ex- 
claimed it as the elder of the prisoners 
turned at his voice. “Sure enough, it’s 
Don Precioso and—our dear amigo, 
Garcia!” 

His clothing torn, his beard awry and 
covered with dirt and sweat, his face 
scratched and bruised from repeated 
tumbles amid the briers of the barranca, 
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it required some imagination to connect 
the wreck with the stately old gentle- 
man taking his ease in his garden at 
Hermosilla. If further identification 


had been needed, however, it was fur- 
nished by the Yaqui. 
“We caught them—these two,” he re- 


plied to Farrell’s question—“coming out 
from San Juan early yesterday morn- 
ing. We brought them along for your 
uses.” 

“It is really you, Farrell 7” 
Don Precioso burst out on the heels of 
the explanation. “Thank the saints that 
have rightly punished me for my tri- 
fling! Since I listened to this fool”—he 
a vindictive gl nce at his crestfallen 
htened companion— 


Senor 


casi 
| thoroughly frig 
“not one moment of ease has been mi 
First I am harried out of my comfort- 
able casa to be stewed to a jelly in the 
desert. After that I am half fed and 
fleabitten like a mangy dog in the dirty 


7 -" of San Juan. Finally these dev- 
ils of Yaquis catch 1 us, and I am kicked 
rae pln. and hurried on a high-trot- 
ting horse to —s tumbled neck and crop 


into that black hell of a eatiinaen The 
1] lever get over it 


ater vindictiveness, he 





co say it again—a urse O 
t] ld me bre "\ 
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Which is all very well Farrell 
commented to Leighton po this and 
regret ind fa promis 
thele ell chi e busi $ 
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° it, the old don scowled through his 
dirt and sweat at Garcia. “Nothing 
more gladly—unless it would be this 


everlasting condemnation to 
If you will but s 


ellow’s 


lack 


the flames of hell 





these ri ‘pie that are 
wrists, I will sign a 


Undoubtedly legal bu 


siness Was neve 
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or strange circumstance. The cessa- 
tion of the shooting indicated the finish 


of the fight, and while night threw its 
heavy pall over the results, the two 
prone shapes on the rim of the firelight 
were sufficient = ulus for the imagi- 








nation. While ‘ell was reading and 
expl ining the papers, dark shapes came 
flitting in to ah 1 additional bronze faces 
to the circle that ringed them within the 
firelight. Looking around at them, Don 
Precioso hesitated, 1 poised. 

“If I sign, sefior, ae will—protect 
me ?’ 

“They are yours,” the 
answered Farrell’s inquiring 
“yours to kill or to save.” 

‘That is suthicient, 
Precioso bowed. “The 
not kill in cold bi . 

When his stiff fingers had traced the 
characters that placed in their hands 
over a thousand square miles of forest, 
Farrell slapped his friend on the back. 
“Rather a sudden change, old man? 
w, don’t forget—l’m to be best man 
His face lighting up 
ie sudden thought, he added: “How 
queerly things sometimes work out! 
Who would have thought, when we 
nan his woman, that they 


Yaqui leader 
glance; 


senor.” De mm 
Americanos do 


Ny 
at the marriage.” 
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to tl 


saved this 1 
would be the means of your gaining 
your wife I must tell them.” 
~ Whil v <plaining, a touch of 
sentiment flashed out that was none the 
less \ 1g 1 with the 
eri iT li While the man’ 
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You will ¢ » her, senor, with 
the service of 
Pocketing it, Leighton glanced at 
Farrell 
“Let me see it was the formula 
‘Give an Indian his 


raised a 
Don’t rub it in 


Farrell 
“Now, now! 


protesti 























HEN a woman is known to the 
community at large by her 
first name, she needs but lit- 
tle else to single her out as a 
person of distinctive individu- 

ality. Naturally, she is single, generally 

mature, and either rich or given to an 
independent indulgence of her own pe- 
culiarities that marks her “a character” 
in the eyes of her more commonplace 
neighbors. She may be very much 
loved, or very much hated; she may be 

a recluse or a busybody, a wit or a 

miser. 

Miss Caroline—only the 
formality ever dreamed of calling her 
Miss Fulton—was known for miles in 
every direction. Her estate was the 
show place of the neighborhood; her 
great house on the county’s highest hill 
was at once a shrine and a landmark 
The Fulton family had been large both 
in numbers and influence; for years 
they had been the great family of that 
section of the State. Their fortunes 
had grown with the country, not so 
much because any of them had been re- 
markable financiers, as because there 
had never been a Fulton fool. The al- 
most inevitable wastrel, who happens 
along in most old and wealthy families, 
the providential spendthrift, the wanton 
flame that melts the growing snowball 
of invested money before it swallows 
up the world, had never been born to 
the Fultons. 





greatest 


l‘or the last generation it was not re- 
markable that no fool had been born; 
for there had been scarcely any chil- 
dren in the family, and what children 
there were had died, and, in one way or 
another, the family, save for Miss 
Caroline, had disappeared; so that, as 
a very young woman, she had been left 
the last of her race. 

Physically she was unremarkable. 
She was never spoken of as beautiful, 
and her very capabilities made “pretty” 
sound absurd. <A visiting girl writing 
home had once said, ‘She is not pretty, 
but so nice to look at’—and the descrip- 
tion fitted her perfectly. She was nice 
to look at, wholesome, and straight, and 
rather tall, strong but softly made, with 
clear, widely set abun- 
dance of chestnut hair that was 
and wavy—the chief pride of her maid 
—and a _ whimsical, capable mouth, 
rather wide, and altogether engaging. 


gray eyes, an 


lustrous 


And now she was just thirty. For 
ten years she had been a successful 
mistress of her affairs. She went 


everywhere, she entertained largely, she 
took occasional trips abroad and _ fre- 
quent ones to New York; but, for the 
most part, she was busy at her great 
house on the hill, entering into the 
county’s activities,. working with her 
secretary, directing her gardeners, man- 
aging her servants, and finding time 
now and then for quick, decisive 
plunges into practical charities. Much 
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was asked of her; but she was unable to 
give in the dark; she had plenty of 
heart, but her head always took its 
share in the matter. 

Men are timorous creatures; women, 
in spite of their protestations, are the 
truly courageous sex. Since time be- 
gan, womcn have been in a sort of mock 
retreat, blushing, avoiding, evading— 
and always perfectly confident. No 
mental magniiude has ever appalled 
them. They have rumpled Wisdom’s 
hair, and sat unabashed in the lap of 
High Philosophy. They have giggled 
at Logic, and illogically enough, Logic 
has giggled with them. Theirs is a true 
courage. [For your brave man is only 
half brave, after all; his hardihood 
merely means that he is not afraid of 
other men; generally the other half of 
him is absolute coward. There is only 
one reason in the world why Caroline 
Fulton should still have been Miss 
Caroline—men were afraid of her; the 
rich because she invested her 
money better than they did theirs; the 
poor and honest ones because she was 
poor 


ones 


a power and not poor; and the 
and dishonest ones, to whom her for- 
tune must have been a tremendous lure, 
because they were rightly certain that 
she would see through them in two min- 
utes. 


It was singular, but it was fact, that 





Miss Caroline had never received even 
the most distant hint of an offer of mat 
As wv inevitable, many pl 
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the ity to pick inds f 

a pastime that beguiled many a long 
afternoon for them, but that served no 


other purpose. Most men liked her; all 
of them admired her; the possibility of 
seemed to 


loving her never occur to 
them. 

Her thirtieth birthday came to her 
with something of a shock. Twenty- 
nine had seemed to her very little dif- 
ferent from twenty-two or three, but to 
have left her twenties behind her—there 


was a finality about it that troubled her. 
tried to consider that 
there was only a year, an hour, a min- 
after all, between 


She sensibly 


ute of difference, 


twenty-nine and thirty, but the thought 
did not lend itself to rational reflection. 
Somehow thirty had sprung upon 
unexpectedly. She had forgotten 
birthday, and she had come down to 
find her morning’s mail heavy with lit- 
tle parcels—her birthday, and she was 
thirty! The sudden realization stag- 
gered her. For the first time in her life 
she was shaken out of her self-pos- 
session by a numerical fact. Numbers 
had always diverted her; now, striding 
inexorably across her mental vision, 
they seemed suddenly to have turned 
traitor. Her mind could not think of 
thirty, and then pass in orderly se- 
quence to thirty-one; rather, it leaped 
instantly to forty, and from there to 
fifty, and from there—— With all the 
strength of her strong will she closed 
her eyes on any further future. 

She made a determined effort to col- 
lect her whirling thoughts into some 
semblance of their accustomed order. 
A new problem had come to her, the 
greatest problem of all, the problem of 
existence. She was quick to recognize 
its magnitude, but steadied herself with 
the reflection that, after all, it was 
merely an analytical question, to be met 
and solved by those same mental 
processes in which heretofore she had 
taken pleasure. 


wi 


ler 


I 
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She was not unfeminine. The first 
thing she did after locking herself 
quietly into her bedroom was to look 
herself up and down in a full-length 
mirror. She niled at tl anxiety of 
] ) “ rs 
l as \ { ] ) 
1 ked physical impre¢ If she had 
expected a wrinkle or a gray hair, she 
was happily disappointed. The figure 
in the mirror was at once girlish and 


womanly. She watched with an excited 
curiosity the softly quickened rise and 


fall of her breast, the warm ebb and 
flow of the color in her cheeks. She 
was, perhaps, not beautiful, but cer- 


was still young, 


tainly she } vibrant with 
life’s potentiality, and, to be 
personal justice was a habit 
she was a pleasant-looking, personable 
young woman. Whatever it was that 
she desired of life, certainly it was not 


fair 


-im- 
with |] 


ner— 
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too late to ask. That sudden fear, at 
least, was laid at rest. 

In spite of her clear-mindedness and 
her logical, incisive manner of thought, 
it took her all the morning, hours of 
hard mental struggle, to come to a con- 
clusion, to find the answer to her great 
question, which any other woman could 
have given her instantly for the asking. 
Once she had hit upon it, it seemed, like 
many other difficult problems she had 
known, perfectly obvious. Perhaps she 
had known the answer from the first, 
and had constantly put it away from 
her in the austerity of her maiden 
thought, until reason had so firmly 
joined hands with instinct that it was 
not to be gainsaid. It was not the un- 
usual that must fill life for her, but the 
commonplace; or, rather, life was a 
paradox where the most ordinary things 
held the most extraordinary glory. She 
was to find her happiness where other 
women found theirs—between the four 
walls of home. No matter how far her 
activities might reach, their inspiration 
and their happiness must at least be 
born there. It was then that she began 
to fall in love, before she had ever 
thought of any man as a lover. 

Most women, when they open the 
doors of their heart, do so in response 
to the knock of a seeker pleading ad- 
mission; and, if a heart may be spoken 
of architecturally, this door gives upon 
a large chamber where many seekers 
are admitted—a probationary chamber 
where men stand revealed—until, at 
last, one of their number wins to the in- 
nermost holy of holies. As she consid- 
ered the matter, Miss Caroline recog- 
nized this, and for the first time felt 
hurt that love had not come to her as it 
came to other women. Exactly what 
the obstacle had been she could not tell. 
She did not doubt her own womanli- 
ness; it must be something else; her 
wealth, her position—perhaps her very 
frankness and open matter-of-factness 
in dealing with men; certainly some 
barrier not herself had been shutting 
her off from the best of life. Her 


resolution, the fruit of her morning’s 
thought, was to put this barrier away. 
And she found soon after this that 
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by a mere effort of reason the world be- 
came a different place, and all the famil- 
iar people she knew changed propor- 
tion surprisingly. She had held them 
on a pleasant level; now, as individuals, 
they sprang above it or dropped below 
it. Humanity was no longer a class, 
but a puzzling, stimulating group of ut- 
terly different individuals, some of 
whom mysteriously disturbed _ her 
frankness. After ten years of self- 
reliance she found herself at times 
struggling with a new diffidence. Her 
delicate coloring took on new glow; for 
life had become exciting; nor was it 
longer under her complete unconscious 
control. More than once she found 
herself blushing. After ten years of 
skillful hospitality she realized, with 
secret amusement, that for the first time 
in her life she was truly a débutante. It 
was humorous; it was, perhaps, a little 
pathetic; but, above all else, it was 
gloriously exciting. 

This loss of her self-possession trou- 
bled her, but there were compensations. 
Even the girls she had known so long 
seemed to find a new fondness for her. 
At the familiar house parties she was 
no longer passed with friendly interest 
from one nice young man to another, 
but new calls were made upon her tact 
and kind diplomacy—she was continu- 
ally having to choose from the growing 
group around her. And _ then, one 
evening, coming back from a dance, one 
of these men asked her to marry him. 

It came abruptly, after a pause in a 
perfectly commonplace conversation ; 
not at all as she had imagined such an 
offer might come. It shook her and 
unsettled her, although she managed to 
deal with it gently, and with some show 
of composure. He was such a nice fel- 
low; she had known him for a long 
time, and liked him very much. But, 
startled as she had been, she knew be- 
fore the words were half out of his 
mouth that he was not the man. _ It 
was rather terrible. And when at last 
she found herself standing in her own 
hallway, she discovered that she was 
trembling, and in haste to get away 
from the eyes of her servants before 
she utterly broke down. 
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During the summer three other men 
asked her to marry them, The last— 
with a new wisdom—she had tried to 
prevent; for it hurt her to give pain, 
but she seemed to have no power in the 
matter. Marriage had become an easy 
possibility, but the man to whom she 
might give her love—for whom her 
love waited ready, indeed—seemed as 
far off as ever. 

It was just this that Miss Caroline 
was vaguely thinking, as she walked 
home one day in early October—a glori- 
ous, sparkling day, crisp with the hint 
of coming winter, brilliant with autumn 
sunshine and autumn coloring. She had 
been to call on the new baby of one of 
her tenants—a pleasant, patriarchal 
custom with her—and she had decided 
that the day was altogether too fine to 
be flashed through in her motor, or 
even galloped by on horseback ; and, al- 
though the road would have been long, 
the tramp her own fields was 
only a little over two miles. She had 
plenty of time before luncheon, and, 
duty done, she gave herself up to the 
luxury of loitering; pausing on little 
hilltops to look about her, making short, 
side excursions to gather some par- 
ticularly brilliant bit of leafage, so that 
it was with arms full and a light step 
that she passed through a small thicket 
of blazing, crimson sumach, and came 
face to face with a trespasser. 


across 


He was a tall young man, broad 
enough in the shoulders, but otherwise 
( h slimness as to k nis tf 
sé unt He y 
ind Miss Caroline noti ey stood 
staring at each other that his loose shirt 


of gray flannel, flattened and flapping 
against him in the brisk autumnal 
breeze, revealed an almost pitiful gaunt- 
ness. His face was thin like the rest 
of him, sensitive-featured, seeming 
rather long in its lean strength. His 
hair—he was bareheaded—was fair and 
close cut, and shone in a sort of im- 
pudent disorder in the sunlight. 
was standing before a long-legged eascl, 
a palette and a bristle of brushes in one 
hand. His expression was serious, and 
his gray eyes opened wide in a frank 


] 


stare, before which 


unc msidered 


and 
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Miss Caroline herself, standing at gaze 
as it were, began to feel uncomfortable. 

She realized that the color was creep- 
ing into her cheeks, and began to strug- 
gle willfully against an unexpected im- 
pulse to drop her eyes like a schoolgirl. 
It made her rather angry; if any one 
had a right to stare, certainly it was 
she, standing there upon her own prop- 
erty, and not this bareheaded tres- 
passer; if there was to be any dropping 
of eyes, it was only seemly that those 
eyes should be his. The general pub- 
lic was not accustomed to stroll about 
her place without so much as a by your 
leave—and this man seemed to have 
ensconced himself for the day; for 
beside his easel she saw a newspaper- 
wrapped package, which in all probabil- 
ity held luncheon. She was not un- 
gracious, she was quite willing that he 
should paint there; but he should have 
asked permission or, now at least, 
should be making some apology, in- 
stead of standing there staring her out 
of countenance. 

“Well?” she demanded at length, in 


severe interrogation, when she _ posi- 
tively could stand it no longer. 
“t beg your pardon.” The voice and 


tone mollifed her somewhat. “I am 
afraid that I have been rude, but you 
” He paused uncertainly. 

She remembered now who he was, an 
artist named Mead; whose name she 


see—— 


knew only because he was one of her 
own tenants—she had certainly never 
heard or seen anything of his pi ‘ture 

Through an agent he had ted 

tle three-room cottage o1 » outskirt 

of her property, which in her father’s 
time had housed one of the gardeners. 
This was the first time she had seen 


him. She was preparing to forgive him 
when he spoke again. 

*\Vould you mind,” he asked, “‘stand- 
ing just where you are? I won't be but 
a minute or so.” 

This astounding effrontery left her 
breathless. : 

“You see,” he hurried on, 
found voice for indignant refusal, “I'm 
one of those who believe that nature is 
beautiful because of its relation to hu- 
manity; houses, and roads, and spires, 
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even city streets, because they express 
man; field and woodland because they 
are his chosen background; ice and 
snow, desert waste and ocean, because 
they are a constant challenge to him, 
their dangers and difficulties only the 
means by which he tries his courage and 
his strength.” He checked himself with 
a laugh, but kept steadily at his rapid 
painting. “Forgive me, | did not mean 
to be elocutionary, but my hobby took 
bit in teeth and bolted. I only meant to 
say that I have got a picture I like, 
and that it only needed you That 
is to say, you came so opportunely, with 
your arms full of autumn, looking so 
alive 

This was a little 
Caroline could stand. 

“Do you realize that you are tres- 
passing?” she asked. 

“I suppose I am,” said Mead; “but, 
for that matter, you probably are, too. 
But I don’t think that we, either of us, 
are in much danger of prosecution or 








more than Aliss 


arrest. This is the Fulton place, you 
know. It belongs, in fact, to my land- 
lady. I have never seen her, but from 


all I hear she is a good soul.” 

It was some comfort that she was not 
recognized, and there was even flavor 
in the novelty of being unknown, Her 
position was so manorial, so nearly 
feudal, that she could not remember 
ever having met any one to whom she 
was not a perfectly familiar figure. 
That ancient convention of literature— 
the wealthy lady of rank, unrecognized 
and mistaken by those she met for an 
ordinary mortal—occurred to her quite 
absurdly, shaming her in the same in- 
stant by its implication of self-esteem; 
but—her self-apologies hastily made— 
the novelty and the charming fantasy 
of the situation lingered. 

She had no intention of posing, but 
at least she could postpone the repri- 
mand that his cheerful hardihood de- 
served until she had experimented with 
this new situation long enough to try 
its savor. Therefore, although she 


strode decisively out of the picture, she 
approached the artist and his work with 
open-minded good nature—and a very 
considerable amount of curiosity. 
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“Now, I call that too bad of you,” 
Mead grumbled, as he saw her coming. 
“You were just right—I couldn’t have 
placed you better; and it won't be so 
easy getting you in position again. You 
don’t think, do you,” he asked, in tardy 
afterthought, “that I mean to _ be 
nervy?” 

Miss Caroline smiled. 

“It had occurred to me,” she admit- 
ted, “that you were not lacking in as- 
surance. 

“I am terribly sorry,” Mead said, 
“but I never thought of such a thing. 
You were so Heaven sent; and I only 
want to indicate you—not at all the 
same thing as if I were asking you to 
pose for a portrait. 

Miss Caroline regarded him severely, 
but he seemed perfectly serious. 

“No,” she agreed, “it wasn’t quite the 
same as if you had asked me to do that. 
May I see the painting?” 

“Why, certainly.” 

She came around to his side of the 
canvas, and he stepped back to give her 
clear view. In spite of herself, she 
gave a little cry of pleasure. 

“Like it?” 

She nodded; for she liked it very 
much, indeed. The canvas blazed with 
color—a joyous picture of autumn done 
with what seemed to her strong poetic 
feeling, and with a sureness and dash 
that carried her beyond any sensation 
of surprise or distaste at its lack of con- 
vention, its confident individuality. 

\Mlead seemed to have gone a 
farther than some of the vibrationists 
she knew, but his work showed no trace 
of the modern, artistic anarchy. She 
was unable to classify it in her orderly 
manner—and yet she thought it beauti- 
ful. She glanced from the picture to 
the artist with involuntary interest. 

“Where did you learn to paint?” she 
asked. 

Mead smiled. 

“T don’t think it’s generally conceded 
that I have learned.” 

His tone was rueful, not bitter. 

“IT should say you had learned very 
well, indeed,” said Miss Caroline judi- 
cially. “I ¥ 

She checked herself; she had been 
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about to commit the blunder of offer- 
ing to buy the painting, which was 
something she could do well enough 
later, when she chose to reveal herself. 

“Do you think well enough of it to 
help me to finish it? You'll be rather 
an indefinite figure, you know.” 

And she consented—after all, there 
was no reason why she should not— 
and posed for half an hour. 

Mead talked as he painted; and with 
a growing sympathy and interest Miss 
Caroline developed a new adroitness, so 
that in his absent answers to her ques- 
tions she learned much about him. 

He was one of the large family of 
Meads that had once owned most of 
the neighboring county; a family still 
numerous, but whose fortunes seemed 
to have declined as rapidly as those of 
her own had grown. 

“A poverty-stricken lot,’ Mead said; 
“although none of us, as yet, has ended 
up at the poor farm.” 

He had had some artistic training—a 
yea1 at a New York art school, and 
scattered months of instruction f 





trom 
various men of more or less ability, who 
had chanced, from time to time, to be 
in his vicinity. 

“You could hardly call it a career,” 
Mead told her. “A cavort would, per- 
haps, more nearly express it. I've 
pawed the air in fine style, and it has 
been amusing for me, but I can’t say 
that it has given any one else more than 
a passing diversion,” 

“You mean your pictures—pi 
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‘Never by any chance pictures like 
this. I’ve painted things to order fot 
money—a.harmless nymph or so for an 
amiable saloon keeper, the portrait ofa 
blooded horse for his owner, and vari- 
ous well-bred dogs for various people 
of less certain breeding.” 

Miss Caroline laughed. 

“Seriously ?” she asked. 

“Very seriously, indeed.” 

When at last she went home to a late 
luncheon, Miss Caroline was already re- 
volving plans of assistance. She had -1- 
ways been rather scornful of unrecog- 
nized ability, but now she began to see 
that often two abilities are necessary— 





one to create a product, another to find 
a market for it. It was only the lat- 
ter, she was sure, that was lacking in 
Mead. It seemed very unfair to her 
that such a man’s success should be de- 
layed for the want of this utterly com- 
monplace gift of selling. 

Yet, although she was perfectly cer- 
tain that she could sell such pictures 
herself, if they were hers, the prob- 
lem of selling them for Mead grew as 
she considered it. Her own selfishness 
in the matter forbade the most obvious 
way. It would have been simple to 
have shown Mead’s pictures at her own 
house—to have shown them to her 
friends, and lent them the prestige of 
her approval. But this would have in- 
volved self-disclosure, which, for some 
reason as yet imperfectly analyzed, she 
was reluctant to give. She had spent 
a happy morning incognito, and pre- 
ferred, if she should again chance 
across Mead, to experiment still further 
with the thrilling novelty of being un- 
recognized, 

On reflection, she knew that she was 
going to chance across him again; even 
the making of plans for helping him 
must depend upon some further ac- 
quaintance. That this was possibly un- 
conventional, even unmaidenly, oc- 
curred to her, but she dismissed the 
thought with a spiritual shrug of im- 
patience. She considered that, at thirty, 
she was old pleased, 


and surely she was not going to let the 


enough to do as she 


fortunes of an ity she was so sure of 
hang upon an tle of prop 

When Mis iroli mad ip her 
mind about a thing, the ever night b 
fairly considered an accomplished fact 


It was only three days after this that 
she came upon Mead again. 

This meeting was partly chance, for 
even her independence balked at actu- 
ally hunting him up; but, for all that, it 
was also partly design. She did not 
quite hunt through her place to find 
him, but she did neglect her motor and 
take to about on foot, in a 


rambling 


manner that largely increased the prob- 
ability of their meeting. 

To the eyes of her imagination, he 
seemed 


even thinner than she had 
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thought before, but this may have been 
because she found him in a different 
mood. He showed no trace of his 
former buoyant energy, and his new 
picture—which seemed to progress by 
a sheer and grim determination—re- 
flected his mental state. There was 
plenty of power, plenty of personality, 
but the fairy laughter and sparkle of 
autumn had given place to an austere 
realism. However, he smiled at her, 
and said that the picture was finished. 

“Are you quite sure?” asked Miss 
Caroline. “I should feel very badly, if 
I thought I was interrupting you.” 

“No, I am fortunately through with 
it. If you had come a little earlier, 
though, it would have been ruined.” He 
looked: at her quizzically. “You see, 
although it is not a pretty thing, it is at 
least in key; and feeling as much bet- 
ter as I do already, I should never have 
been able to keep up that solemn ugli- 
ness.” 

“That,” said Miss Caroline, “was a 
very courtly sentence.” 

Mead looked at her in 
plexity. 

“I did not mean it to be,” he said. 
“I am afraid that I am not overskilled 
in the amenities. I meant simply that 
it is unnatural for me to think or paint 
this way, and that, somehow, your com- 
ing along He paused, floundering. 

“Please don’t try to explain it away,” 
said Miss Caroline, coming bravely 
enough to his rescue, but conscious that 
she herself felt some embarrassment. 

It was through some weakness due 
to this first confusion, more, even, than 
by her sympathy, good nature, or in- 
terest—at least she thought so after- 
ward—that she consented, at the end of 
the morning, to sit for a more intimate 
outdoor study. This definite undertak- 
ing simplified, at any rate, her plans for 
Mead’s advancement and the necessary 
acquaintance that they involved; there 
was no longer need of waiting chance 
opportunities—regular sittings would 
give her ample occasion for study with- 
out the need of seeking it on her own 
initiative. ; 

So it came about that every sunny 
morning Miss Caroline got into the 


some per- 
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same dress—a proceeding that at first 
puzzled her maid, and at last nearly 
drove that young person insane with 
curiosity—and set off across her fields 
to a red-and-golden strip of woodland, 
where Mead awaited her. And, al- 
though her plans still remained vague, 
the study developed into a careful por- 
trait and the acquaintanceship into a 
friendship and an understanding that 
grew daily more intimate. 

But when the morning came that was 
to see the completion of the picture, 
this friendship received a staggering 
blow. It is true enough that the way 
of the transgressor is hard—ultimately ; 
but its first stages are delightfully easy. 
Miss Caroline, with an unsmirched per- 
sonal and traditional reputation of 
honor to maintain, had come, by those 
imperceptible degrees which are at once 
the lure and excuse of every sinner, 
into the difficult mires of falsehood. 
The temptation to be something beside 
the familiar representative of her fam- 
ily name and fortune had led her from 
the first sin of omission into a much 
more glaring iniquity. It had been im- 
possible to meet Mead every day and 
remain nameless, and, clinging to her 
momentary pleasure, she had told him 
that her name was Caroline Griswold, 
soothing her clamoring conscience with 
the excuse—utterly unworthy of her— 
that both of these names were actually 
hers. Nevertheless, she was perfectly 
conscious of mendacity—by no right, 
legal or moral, should she have called 
herself Miss Griswold; she knew it, but 
she did not care. Now she was given 
opportunity for caring; her sin had 
found her out. Even as she read “Miss 
Caroline Griswold Fulton” upon the en- 
velope, she knew it. 

The letter had come in the early mail, 
and the very sight of it troubled the 
beating of her heart. She did not even 
pause to wonder why she should know 
at a glance that it was from Mead; she 
was too much upset by the sight of her 
three names linked together, strung 


across the envelope like a_ reproach. 
The letter itself proved worse than her 
agitated imaginings. 

Mead wrote: 














MISS CAROLINE 


My The carpenter, 


Dear Miss Futton: 
sent to make some small repairs at my cot- 
tage yesterday afternoon, told me who you 


are. He saw the picture I have been making 
of you. I cannot imagine just why you have 
chosen to deceive me as to your identity—pos- 
sibly it amused you. I cannot feel the same 
amusement. I need hardly say that it will be 
impossible for me to go on with the picture. 


That was all except the signature, 
“Clark Mead.” 

She had made a mess of things; she 
had thoughtlessly blundered into a great 
mistake, but she was more conscious of 
her power to rise above circumstances 
than ever before in her life. Conven- 
tion, timidity, evasion might do for 
other women, but for her, whose con- 
ception of life was at last clear, all 
these were of trifling importance. It 
was going to be difficult, but she was 
braced for the ordeal; at any cost, she 
was going to set herself right in the 
eyes of the man she loved, and then 
perhaps 

Mead was sitting crouched over a 
little fire that burned in his big, old- 
fashioned fireplace, and as she closed 
the door behind her, he looked up and 
saw her. As he rose he seemed to 
tower tremendously in the low-ceilinged 
room. 

“You!” 

Miss Caroline wasted no breath upon 
preliminaries. 

“I’ve come to apologize,” she said. 
“I truly meant no harm, no offense. 
I’ve been thinking about it, and I see 
that | was wrong, but’’—she smiled up 
at him with a certain timidity—"! don't 
quite see, even yet, why it offended you 
as it did.” 

“Don’t you?” Mead asked. “Then I 
am afraid I can’t explain it to you, Miss 
Fulton.” 

She stared at him in surprise; for, 
all at once, she saw that he was shak- 
ing, 

“Are you sick—is there anything the 
matter ?” 

Mead gave a little wave of his hand. 

“It is nothing, a dizziness—— It will 





pass.” 
But as he spoke he swayed and stum- 
bled, and sank down into his chair. 


He 
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was so very white that Miss Caroline 
was frightened, but it was a situation 
peculiarly within her ability. She hes- 
itated only a moment, to see that he was 
still conscious, and then, without ques- 
tion or apology, she left him to ransack 
the cottage for some restorative. 

She was sure there must be brandy 
somewhere in a man’s house, if she 
could only lay her hand upon it. The 
cottage had only three rooms, and it 
was scantily -furnished—the brandy 
should be easy to find; but she satisfied 
herself, in a moment or so, that it was 
neither in this studio sitting room, nor 
in the bedroom adjoining. With an- 
other glance at Mead, she went out into 
the little kitchen. 

There was no brandy there; but 
when she came back with a glass of 
water, her hand was shaking a little, 
and her eyes wide and full of tears. 
She knew what was the matter with 
him now, but if she had not seen and 
made sure, such a wild possibility would 
never have occurred to her well-ordered 
thought. She had searched every cup- 
board, nook, and cranny, and found all 
of them quite bare. No wonder he was 
thin-—he had been starving. 

She managed to get him to drink part 
of the water; then, as his eyes opened, 
she fell on her knees beside his chair, 
brushing the tears from her lashes, and 
forcing back the sob which shook her. 

“My dear, my dear,” she said, “why 
didn’t you tell me? How long has this 
been going on—your having nothing to 
eat, | mean?” 

The color came back into Mead’s 
face, but he made no attempt to answer. 

“\Vhy didn’t you tell me?” she per- 
sisted. ‘Was that Caroline Griswold 
so poor a comrade that you could only 
speak to her of pleasant things? Surely 
it is my turn to be angry.”’ She got to 
her feet and stood looking down at him. 
“Deceived you? My reticence was a 
tiny, paltry thing compared to this hor- 
rible, wicked silence of yours.” 

“Wicked?” Mead repeated, surprised 
into speech. “What do you mean by 
that ?” 

“Just what I say. Pride of that kind 
is wicked—for I suppose it must have 
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been pride—to me it seems only plain 
nonsense. 

Miss Caroline, who had 
humble penitent, was growing angry. 

“But what could I do?” Mead asked 
defensively, in spite of himself. “Mere 
confidences would not have fed me; 
simply telling you would have been like 
asking you for help, and no man can 
beg of a woman.” 

*Man—woman—what 
that is!” 

Miss Caroline walked to the window, 
and for a moment stood looking out 
over her acres; then, with a deep-drawn 
breath, she came back to him. 

“Honestly, why were you so angry 
to find I was Miss Fulton? Please tell 
me. It is important.” 

The abrupt change and question un- 
settled him. 

“No man likes to be deceived,” he 
said at last. “I thought I had got to 
know you—that you were just s 

“Anybody,” she prompted. And, at 
Mead’s nod: “I have been thinking 
about it, and I thought perhaps that 
was it. Ah, don’t you see that you 
were right then and wrong now, that I 
am—that any woman is—just any- 
body ?” 

Mead shook his head in grave nega- 
tion. 

“No, you are Miss Fulton.” 

“What of it?” 

“Only that you have seemed to guess 


come as a 


nonsense all 





rightly, and now—naturally 

“And now the world is just the same 
‘ 4 . taeAas 7. | +} . ] hea 
as it was yesterday al the day e- 
fore.” She looked at him with level 
eyes. “Do you mean that you had 


meant to ask me to marry you?” 
“Ves,” said Mead, “some time; if I 
ever made a go of things.” 
“And that now you no longer mean 
tor 
Her courage was by this well in hand. 


“How could I? 


“Easily enough, I should think.” She 
was still looking directly at him, and 
she smiled bravely. “I told you I had 


been thinking this over since I got your 
note. I tried to think clearly. It 
seemed to me that you could only be so 
angry for some such reason; and I have 
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decided that there was much foolishness 
talked of woman's sphere and woman's 
place. I have gone my own way all my 
life, and when the most important thing 
in life came to me, I was not going to 
cringe, at last, before an empty conven- 
tion. What difference does it make to 
me how other women act or think— 
what they think right? I know what 
right means to me, what life means— 
and shall mean. Love is too important 
a thing to fall before a misunderstand- 
ing.” 

She put her hand to his shoulder. 

“My dear, I have come to ask you 
to marry me.” 

Mead's fingers sought her hand and 
held it. 

“Dear lady,” he said, “you are good, 
and sweet, and brave, braver than any 
one I have ever seen. I loved you that 
first moment when you came over the 
fields to me, and I have loved you more 
But you must see that, poor 


every day. 
as I am, and you—— 

“Money!” exclaimed Miss Caroline. 
“What has money got to do with any- 
thing? Would it make any difference 
to me, do you think, if you had all the 
money in the world and I nothing? You 
know it would not. It wasn’t easy for 
me to come here, but I have waited for 
you so long—until my heart should tell 
me you had surely come—that I wasn't 
going to risk my happiness—perhaps 


our happiness—just because I was a 
woman and afraid.” Tears had come 
into | r eve again but he bt ishe 1 
them \ e, lama very d 

I I person I um id yo vil 
have to take me whether you want me 


or not. 

“You know I want you!” Mead cried. 
“T want you as I have never wanted 
anything!” 

Miss Caroline came and stood 
close to him, and gave a little stamp of 


very 


annoyance. 
“eT” c . “41 
I'm almost out of patience with 
you,” she said. ‘We stand here talk- 


ing and talking 


Mead’s strength seemed to have come 
back to him; for he swung her up easily 
enough into his arms as he stooped and 
kissed her. 























Z1TH a chuckle of delight, the 
Pagan lifted one powerful 
claw up to his snowy breast, 
and, bending his head in imi- 
tation of a singer’s bow, war- 






bled out: 


“Ticket, tramway, clergyman, 
3ifteck, rumsteak, rosbif, van, 
Sanwich, witbait, lady, lunch, 


Chéri-gobbler, viskey ponche, 
Aoh-yes, alright, shoking, stop! 
Péle-éle, vy-not? moton chop, 
Plumkek, miousik, steamer box, 
soule-dogue, hig-lif, five o’clocks, 
Ta-ra-ra-ra boom-deay !” 

The group on the comandancia ve- 
randa applauded appreciatively. Then 
Caldwell, dignified captain of the post, 
senior inspector of the Zamboango dis- 
trict, peace mediator between fractious 
Philippine sultans and ponderous 
Manila Powers, crept softly to the Pa- 
gan’s perch and knelt down beside him, 


onscious of the suppressed laughter 
behind, 
“Don’t jeer so,” he said, turning to 


catch Nyall Estes nudging Dan Saddler, 
the railroad engineer, to be certain that 
he appreciated the senior inspector's 
discomfiture. Major and Mrs. Drumm, 
her uncle and aunt, looked at each other 
with mischievous appreciation, while 
Doc Venner and the shavetail, Vernon 
Bailey, recuperated on steamer chairs 
from some strenuous effort. 

Caldwell waited until the parrot’s at- 
tention was undivided, after which he 
began patiently: 

“Listen, Peripatetic Pagan, you might 
fooling helpless Americans and 
learn your little lesson. The Princess 


stop 














Jacilla is coming home from the Hong- 
kong convent, diploma in one hand, 
wedding trousseau in the other. Jacil- 
la’s dad, the Sultan Sorollo, has the 
bridegroom locked under the key of 
American-Philippine peace—and _ sly 
old Burgardo is no small object to lock 
up. Burgardo loves you, Pagan. He 
made Danny Saddler send to Panama 
to his best college chum, and have him 
scour endless countries to find the most 
famous white, talking parrot.  Bur- 
gardo thought you'd be a novel gift to 
present to the little princess when she 
steps into her cargador carriage—it 
might make her forget some of the leer 
in his eyes—and he sent you up here, 
Pagan, to have us teach you two words 
with which to greet your new mistress : 





‘Hullo, Cilla.” Pagan, you know every 
blooming thing I’ve said—now, then, 
for the teamwork. Time me, Dan. I’m 
hoarse yet from this morning.” 
Another suppressed murmur went 


down the length of the wicker rocking- 
chairs as Saddler pulled out his watch 
and nodded. 

Caldwell put his face close to the Pa- 
gan’s and repeated with the monotony 
of a grandfather’s clock: ‘Hullo, Cilla, 
hullo, Cilla, hullo, Cilla, hullo, Cilla 
—here, don’t go to sleep!—hullo, Cilla, 


hullo, Cilla, hullo, Cilla—silly old sulty 
to marry little girls to retired head- 
hunters!—hullo, Cilla, hullo, Cilla— 


can’t we make a phonograph record anid 


have it play for him?—hullo, Cilla, 
hullo, Cilla—but that peace treaty was 
immense for us—hullo, Cilla, hullo, 
Cilla.” And so on until the time was 
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called by Dan Saddler, while some one 
fanned Caldwell with a wet towel. 

The Pagan opened one blue eye to 
chuckle mischievously, “ ‘Blue bonnets 
come over the border, O lad,’”’ relaps- 
ing into a drowsy state immediately 
afterward. 

Caldwell gave a hopeless shrug of the 
shoulders. 

“Go on, shavetail,”” he commanded; 
“you're next. Fifteen minutes a man, 
and every one does three turns a day. 
She’s coming inside of sixty hours, and 
Danny Saddler’s new railroad won't be 
worth the trial trip if the Pagan can’t 
start the prenuptial ceremonies off with 
a buoyant, ‘Hullo, Cilla!’ ” 

Young Bailey, who was given to 
plumpness, knelt down beside the Pa- 
gan’s perch and began in a happy, light- 
hearted fashion, after the president-of- 
the-Optimists’-Club style, “Hullo, Cilla, 
hullo, Cilla,” keeping it up for full fif- 
teen minutes. Then the veins on his 
forehead began to stand out like whip- 
cord, his tongue was dry and uncon- 
trollable, and he garbled the pronuncia- 
tion. Perspiration streamed down his 
red, boyish face, and his body wriggled 
uncomfortably about. The Pagan 
looked at him with pity. 

“’Ow my ’eart do palpitate!” called 
out the Pagan promptly. 

The shavetail turned with a malicious 
expression. 

“You're beefing,” he said to the bird, 
who pretended to smother a sob. “If 
old Burgardo wasn’t such a wily devil, 
and mightn’t take umbrage at our fail- 
ing to teach you, I'd let you recite your 
little ‘Ticket, tramway, clergyman,’ 
piece to Jacilla, and give you my bless- 
ing.” 

He motioned feebly for Doc Venner 
to vacate the steamer chair. 

“Pagan,” said Nyall Estes suddenly, 
coming over to the bird, and putting her 
copper-colored head down close like the 
others, “is the note true about you? 


Tell us, now do!” 

Pagan whimpered, his head drooped; 
then he lifted it to laugh wickedly: 
“Silly old sulty!” 

Caldwell turned three shades deeper ; 
he had visions of the peaceful, doting 


Sultan Sorollo listening to the post's 
frank opinion of him. 

Dan Saddler, who came next on the 
list, joined Nyall, and together they re- 
cited, “Hullo, Cilla,” until time was 
called. 

“Maybe the note is true,” said Dan, 
laughing at the army surgeon’s sup- 
pression of language regarding South 
American parrots. He pulled it out of 
his pocket as he spoke. 

Rex Richards, who had sent the bird 
to Mindanao in response to Burgardo’s 
plea for a talking, white bird for his 
bride, had written a characteristic letter 
concerning the Pagan’s history. Dan 
read it aloud for the nth time: 


“Dear Dan: This introduces the Peri- 
patetic Pagan, snowy white save for a soft 
necklace of pale pink and turquoise eyes, 
both of which are rare. He has an uncanny 
wisdom and a sense of humor; guard them 
well! On my honor, he is over a hundred 
years old, as nearly as we can estimate. He 
has belonged to a South American-Spanish 
belle, of a hundred years ago, to a pearl 
trader, to a Catholic priest, to a London 
rooming-house proprietor—notice the cock- 
ney phrases he learned while living in Eng- 
land—to a French comedian, who taught him 
to sing, and to a half-beggared sort of per- 
son from whom | bought him while in Vene- 
zuela, and who had named him after him- 
self—The Peripatetic Pagan.’ In case the 
Philippine comandancia boasts not of a phil- 
osopher’s notebook, let me tell you that it 
means one who is a disciple of Aristotle, and 
also one who must walk because he can’t 
ride, a term of half contempt that was ap- 


plied to the old chap. 

“The Pagan i merely an innocent b 
re ra to is ( t 
I Pag in spea V« inguages, sings in 
two, and is considered an oracle in regard to 
love affairs by the natives here. He will do 


almost anything in the talking line for true 
lovers, but has been known to remain speech- 
less for weeks if the wrong suitors try teach- 
ing him! He is good for another seventy-five 
years or so of collecting Americano and 
Mindanao slang phrases. 

“From your letter, I take it that the sultan 
and Burgardo, the retired juramentado [head- 
hunter], are using the princess as a sort of 
peace trophy Maybe the Pagan will be of 
some comfort to her, poor little girl. If the 
Pagan has any spare time, he might help 
i if there are 


you with your own love affairs 


any. If the Pagan doesn’t win any one's 
heart, there must be a serious cardiac leak- 
age. Let me hear about him. I know he'll 
stand the trip splendidly. As ever, Rex.” 

















THE PERIPATETIC PAGAN 


He folded up the letter slowly, wait- 
ing for suggestions. 

“There’s only one thing to do,” 
Caldwell; “call for Rufino.” 

“And why Rufino?” asked the army 
surgeon. ‘We're not going to court.” 

Rufino was the cadi’s chief assistant, 
twenty years old last rainy season. His 
father had been adviser to the sultan, 
head planner of the turbulent rebellion 
against the Americanos. 

“Have you never seen Rufino’s eyes 
when Jacilla’s name is mentioned?” 
Caldwell told him patiently. “Were 
you near him the day the betrothal was 
formally announced, or the day the Pa- 
gan came, or when we went down to see 
the first passenger coach on the rail- 
road, and showed him the chair of 
honor, where she would sit during the 
initial trip? Ever since they were chil- 
dren, Rufino and Jacilla have played to- 
gether. Four years ago, Jacilla went to 
Hongkong to finish her education in the 
convent. Every year the sultan has 
sent Rufino as ambassador to pay the 
mother superior and see that Jacilla is 
well taken care of. Four visits from 
Rufino—and they played together—and 
Burgardo is her father’s age—ardent, 
ugly, cruel, and a heathen. Voila!” 

Caldwell smiled at Doc Venner’s 
practical stupidity. 

“Well, I don’t see why she has to 
marry Burgardo,” interrupted Nyall. 
“Why doesn’t her father let her marry 
the man she loves?” 

“Because it would not be suitable or 
iplomatic. Any more than for a Fifth 
\venue girl like yourself to become 
enamored of your chauffeur. Caste is 
spelled in capital letters in the Orient,” 
Caldwell explained. 


said 


* ‘Love laughs at locksmiths,’”’ sang 
the Pagan suddenly. 
The circle jumped abruptly. The 


Pagan chuckled. 

Nyall took up the argument. 

“I’m sure I don’t see why,” she pro- 
tested. “She has the right to marry 
whom she choses—I would.” There 
was just the faintest possible sort of 
glance toward Saddler’s half-turned 
back. “It may be a very fine thing for 
you to have the marriage symbolic of 
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peace and all that, but it’s a truly ter- 
rible thing to let a young girl be prac- 
tically given into slavery.” 

“It is the ‘greatest-good’ theory, my 
dear,” said her uncle gently. 

“That is very foolish,’ she objected. 


“No good can come out of such a 
hideous arrangement. I don't believe 


that sort of sacrifice is necessary.” 

She walked over to the Pagan and 
began stroking his white top curl. 

“Rufino hasn’t much to offer the 
princess,” Dan told her, almost forget- 
ful of the others. “A man may love a 
woman very, very much, and yet not 
tell her so, because he feels unworthy, 
untried. You don’t want a love born of 
maudlin pity; you want respect as 
well.” 

Nyall became absorbed in the ex- 
quisite shell pinkness of the Pagan’s 
feather collar. Caldwell and the shave- 
tail exchanged glances. 

“Then you think,” said the army 
surgeon, to cover the pause, “that Ru- 
fino, being the one and true Prince 
Charming, could teach the Pagan to 
speak her name? Lovely torture for 
Rufino, like letting a rejected suitor ad- 
dress the wedding invitations !” 

“T think Rutino would be glad,” the 
shavetail insisted. “He would call it 
looking through the latticework at sev- 
enth heaven—he’d be releasing his 
frenzy by shouting, ‘Hullo, Cilla,’ prob- 
ably nineteen thousand, nine hundred, 
and forty-six times. That’s a splendid 
test of he might grow fearfully 
tired of her by Besides, we've 
got to save our throats a bit for the 
cheering when the flag is raised over 
Danny Saddler’s locomotive.” 

“Let’s have Rufino,” begged Nyall. 
“T want to see a lover who is really en- 
thusiastic.”’ 

Again there was a turn of her curly 
head in Dan’s direction. 

“T’ll send below for him,’ Caldwell 
promised. ‘Meantime, every one melt 
a little white vaseline and make a grab 
for the red flannel—I feel as if the 


love: 


then. 


freshman cane rush were just over, and 
we'd lost.” 
He gave the Pagan a revengeful look. 
“Who knows?” Nyall persisted. “A 
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mouse nibbled away the lion’s net, and 
a spider saved Robert Bruce, or some- 
thing like that. Maybe a white parrot 
can win Jacilla the man she loves!” 

‘Nyall is full of 
the major interrupted. 

He sometimes found it a 
chaperoning his millionaire brother’s 
child through the Orient. Had she 
been his own daughter, he would have 
turned her over to Dan Saddler with 
his blessing, instanter ; but, knowing her 
father’s rumored hopes of a_ ducal 
remnant or the mining king from Ari- 

bl | turn a cold 
tall, fair-haired youn 
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throug 
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the Pagan roused himself. 

“Hullo, Nyall,” he said gently. 

Caldwell let a bunch of newspapers 
the floor, while Doc Venner 
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waited breathlessly for the ensuing 
“Hullo, Cilla.” But the Pagan folded 
his feathers carefully and shut bot! 
blue eyes, preparing tor a siesta 
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There was a wistful look in her face 
} 


as she asked. 
“Will your aunt come?” began Dan 
courteously. 
\n annoyed flush rose in her chee 
“Of course, if you vant her.” he 


began impulsively, then checked her- 


im going 


dear,’ Mrs, Drumm = said quickl 
Kun along and have a splendid t1 
‘ ’ “ - ] - oA. ' ‘| 
‘Ow my eart do palpitate ! Love 
oe ac ae a eee ee 
laugns at lo Ksiniths, S eKed the 
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agan, as they retreated hastily down 
Watching them on their way to the 
cuartel for ponies, the army surgeon 
said to Caldwell: “Now, why is it that 
Dan, head over heels in love, can’t bu 
up and say so? It leaves Miss Nyal 
a fearfully impatient state.” 
“Because Nyall Estes has to marry 
a man a red ribbon across 
his evening vest, and moth-eaten, de- 
pleted manor houses abroad—or, at 
least, an Americano who can buy up 
said manor houses, and the name along 


. . 4 ¢ 5 
with ‘em,’ Cald i corrected him. 


who sports 
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said the army surgeon briefly. “Well— 
maybe the railroad will make him for- 
get Nyall Estes. But when a man looks 
at a woman the way Danny Saddler 
does—and can wrest from savage Min- 
danao land enough to lay a roadbed— 
he isn’t going to give that woman up!” 

Caldwell scratched the top of the Pa- 
gan’s head. 

“You could say, ‘Hullo, Nyall,’”’ he 
reproved, “but not the other. Want to 
have the real Prince Charming teach 
you—just as Danny taught you ‘Nyall’ 
unconsciously? Poor old Dan! Did 
you notice the apoplectic purple he 
turned ?” 

Meanwhile the engine of the new 
road was being inspected. Saddler had 
climbed into the caboose to show Nyall 
just how the thing was done. He ex- 
plained the mechanism technically, point 
by point, while she listened patiently, 
longing for him to finish and turn to 
her with other thoughts. 

“It’s very wonderful,” she said 
softly, as he paused, a boyish flush in 
his cheeks, “and you’ve done a big, 
splendid thing! Are you nervous about 
the first trip?” 

“Not a bit. I could make a run to 
the harbor on fifteen minutes’ notice— 
without the crew. That is, with just 
the engine. I don’t feel a quiver of 
fright when I think of facing the in- 
spection committee. I’ve done my duty, 
very inch of the way’’—he patted an 
ugly-looking plug as he spoke—‘and 

‘s open sunlight for the inspection.” 





“T can’t imagine your ever not doing 
your duty,” Nyall added, half to her- 
self. “I doesn’t seem to me you could 
neglect it.” 

Dan dusted off his hands and helped 
her climb out of the caboose. 

“Oh, there’re a few things that might 
sway one,” he parried. “You can’t ever 
be too blooming sure.” 

“T think I admire a man who does 
his duty more than anything else in the 





world. That is one reason I ” She 
checked herself. 

The flush died out of his cheeks. He 
set his jaw in a straight line as if de- 


termined to remember that Nyall was 
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sailing for home in two weeks, and 
would probably never see him again. 

“Thanks,” he said abruptly. ““They’ve 
trusted me pretty much, and I've tried 
to make good. Will you go back?” 

Nyall’s lips twitched impatiently. 

“If you like.” 

She pretended to watch the purplish 
tops of the Capoy Mountains, in their 
draperies of clouds. 

“Odd that’ the Pagan should have 
said your name!” Saddler felt that he 
was being more of a boor than was 
necessary. 

“Yes, wasn’t it? Queer jingle he 
sang about ‘Ticket, tramway, clergy- 
man.’ Sounded like an elopement.” 

“Didn't it?” agreed Saddler. 

It seemed that he must take Nyall in 
his arms and tell her that he loved her 
better than anything else in this world 
or the world to come. 

“Here’s the tramway,” Nyall laughed 
nervously ; “and—there’re no tickets to 
be bought She turned her face 
halfway toward him. 

“There’s a Spanish padre near the 
harbor landing who is the blacksmith of 
Gretna Green's twin,” finished Saddler, 
forgetting the stern promises made 
himself. ‘We could make the run in 
about two hours.” 

Nyall paused in the narrow trail. 

“And then She closed her eyes 
as if to shut out the prospect of such 
mad happiness. 

Saddler caught himself up abruptly. 

“You see the long, low building 
there?” he said disinterestedly. ‘*That’s 
the palace for Burgardo’s bride—built 
on a stable plan, but very charming 
within. It’s fitted up with a sewing 
machine and a piano, English and 
French novels—I understand it’s filled 
with pretty, English things.” 

“Won’t she be lonesome?” asked 
Nyall, in an equally disinterested voice. 

“T’ve thought of that. She’s the only 
woman for miles with an English edu- 
cation or advantages, and her husband 
and father have had neither. It was 
Caldy who persuaded them to send her 
away.” 

“Poor, helpless, 
Nyall answered warmly. 








baby princess!” 


“And Rufino 
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is the only person near her equal whom 
she fancies ?” 
“Exactly—and 
length.” 
“It isn’t fair!” 
stormy. 
“Few 


he'll be at arm’s 


Her blue eyes grew 


marriages are,’ Saddler re- 
minded. He had been given a warning 
hint about the ducal remnant and the 
mining king only that morning. 

“Are those the sacopes’ quarters? 
she interrupted coldly. 

“Yes; they say they have an interest- 
ing feudal system down here when one 
gets to know it—sort of early Saxon 
style with an Ivanhoe twang. By the 

they'll be preparing for the wed- 
banquet for our 


way, 
ding feast and the 
Manila inspection party to-morrow. 
You must have your uncle take 
down to see it. They will have plat- 
ters heaped with morisqueta [rice] and 
arowan [fish], plenty of manruk 
[steamed chicken], and young cana 
shoots cooked with oil. There will be 
betel nut for every one to chew, and a 
lake of bino. The kulinghan [G bells] 
vill be played from sunrise to evening- 
prayer time, and the dancing girls will 
faint from weariness before they will 
be allowed to rest.”’ 

“There isn’t very much difference, is 
there?” said Nyall slowly. 

“Difference between what?” 

“Home weddings and these sav 


you 


1 
! 


roval affai it's the same slam bang, 
rush, hurry, show, and bluff stuff, and 
then th ) Pp rt 

\ s so lightly | y 5 v | 
( | get J illa an ll \ iy MM TO 
out of my head.” 


a ae 
asked Saddle 


tender- 
persistently 


*Can’t you?” 
into h 


creeping s 


ness 
voice. 

“No.” Nyall turned away with a 
mixture of a woman’s pique and a girl’s 
natural shyness after making an ad- 
vance. Then she held out both her 
small, firm hands to him. ‘We prob- 
ably won’t have a moment alone before 


[ sail, Mr. Saddler, with the Manila 
people here lionizing you and little 
Jacilla’s wedding. I just want to say a 
good-by all alone to you—to tell you 
that I shall never, never forget you or 
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your railroad. You have made a dif- 
ferent impression than most men do, 
Mr. Saddler, because you have 
your duty in such a quiet, yet forceful, 
way. You see, the men I meet at home 
or on the Continent are not the 
have any duty to do—if they have, 
some one else is hired to look after it, 
nursemaid fashion. I think you have 
made me proud of American men— 
that’s all!” 

She dropped her hands from his and 
waved to the guides who stood with the 
ponies under a tree.. As she was slip- 
ping into her saddle, Dan stopped her 

“When you are h y fr 
here,” he whispered hoarsely, “mM 
write you—just once—what you have 
been to me—Nyall ?” 


There was a distinct atmosphere of 


done 





sort Vv 


ne—away Ir 





victory in the comandancia when Nyal 
and Saddler, both silent, a trifle distant 
toward each other, came into the living 


room. The Peripatetic Pagan, devour- 
ing a choice bit of Wing’s chick« 
looked up chee rily. 

“Hullo, Nyall,” he said boldly; 


“Hullo, Cilla!” 
“How?” gasped 


“Dp 1 


Rufino.” Caldwell tried hard not to 
1 


poth newcomers 


boast. tie must 
the way back to the valley.” 


nave passed you on 


‘LI Py ¢ — | lace ° neat te 
“He did—a small, slender boy with 
+ a es * - A’ 4 
fine eyes and good features. Nyal 
; , 
began petting the Pagan And did he 
really. truly pro a a 
truly } 
rie 1 ( y | i \¢ 
1 ‘ 7 
{ } 8) 1 
ao I I 
name ver a 2 ya lany times. » id 
denly the Pagan rewarded him with a 


gentle, cooing ‘Cilla,’ and Rufino lef 
considerably upset. fe wouldn’t a 
cept formal thanks, but bolted downhill 
after binding all of us to secrecy. Bur- 
gardo would be apt to chip off an ear if 
he suspected that Rufino had been the 
one to make the Pagan call his bride.” 
“Hullo, Cilla,” chirpe 1 the 


cocking his head on one side, and sing 
ing softly a line from “Over the River.” 

“We can return the bird to Burgardo 
with °safety,”’ Caldwell finished. ‘Tell 


him to say the words as he hands him to 
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Jacilla, and see if he doesn’t make good. 
f he doesn’t, we'll all shout her name 
and he’s sure to imitate.” 


The little brown princess, acknowl- 
edging the Americans’ formal salute of 
guns as her barota swept up to the land- 
ing, held out both hands in unconven- 
tional, schoolgirl fashion to her father. 
Nyall Estes, standing near Caldwell on 
the sultan’s right hand, watched the 
small, sensitive face quiver with pleas- 
ure as her father held her in a swift 
embrace. Her long mandarin coat of 
dark blue was heavily embroidered, and 
the delightfully English automobile 
bonnet, tied under her chin with huge 
chiffon bows, made a striking contrast 
to the loosely twisted sarongs of the 
admiring taos, and the sweeping, vo- 
luminous costumes of her father and 
Burgardo. She lifted her dark, shin- 
ing eyes to Nyall’s blue ones, and held 
out her hand delightedly to grasp the 
white woman’s. 

Burgardo, who had stepped halfway 
back from the position of honor, ad- 
vanced majestically, the Peripatetic Pa- 
gan, with a shining gold chain around 
the fluffy neck, perched on his aged 
shoulder, 

“Little wife of the future,” he said in 
Arabic, holding out the Pagan with his 
cruel, twisted-looking fingers, “my 
greeting to you!” 

The Pagan fluttered a little as he 


lighted on Jacilla’s slender arm. He put 


he ne s1cie oO OO a 


Hullo, Jacilla ud Nyall | 
lenly, not waiting for Burgardo 

“Hullo, Cilla,” answered the big, 
white bird, to the princess’ infinite de- 
light. 

“He calls my name! He talks! Who 
taught him? Do you hear him, Senor 
Caldwell? He speaks—a talking, cher- 
ry-blossom bird!” 

“From Burgardo,” suavely  inter- 
rupted the sultan. 

“Silly old sulty!” shouted the Pagan 
solemnly. “ "Ow my ‘eart do palpitate!” 

There was an awkward pause, broken 
by Jacilla’s unsuppressible, schoolgirl 
laughter. There was no doubt in the 

8 


mind of the little princess that she could 
put her soft, young arms around her 
father’s neck and whisper her reasons 
for not marrying this old and ugly man 
whom she knew to be a great warrior. 
She was an English girl now; she could 
embroider and sew on a machine, play 
waltz tunes and make fudge. Captain 
Caldwell, who used to tell her funny 
stories about the way American girls 
dressed and played, had persuaded her 
father to send her to Hongkong. She 
could talk with the white woman and 
feel at home; she could even boast oj 
Madrid and Parisian fashions to her 
coming straight from Hongkong im 
porters’ shops. She could say that she 
had read American novels, and seen 
queer theatrical companies in American 
plays; she and Rufino had been to them 
together, by permission of the mother 
superior. Why, Rufino—— 

The little princess’ happy thoughts 
were checked as she caught the ex- 
pression of her father’s face and read 
his displeasure at her lack of greeting to 
this man that he had selected as her 
husband 

“T thank thee for the talking, cherry- 
blossom bird,” was all she said to him, 
stroking the Pagan’s snowy feathers 
nervously. 

They were riding up to the feast of 
welcome now, Caldwell in the same car- 
gador as her father and herself, Nyall 
and her aunt seated with Burgardo and 
Dan Saddler, while the others cantered 
along on pont 


' tent . ¢ ; ’ n 
satio ill n ve long 


vefore you will know Zamboango as a 


noisy province full of railroad stations 
and clanging bells. Do you see the man 
with Miss Estes? That is Daniel Sad- 
dler. He has made the railroad, and 
the railroad commission from Manila is 
coming to take the first ride to the har- 
bor landing. There will be no more 
wearisome boat trips, all-day rides on 
tipsy barotas. In one hour and three- 
quarters the railroad will land you 
safely beside the steamer’s gangway.”’ 

“Is the railroad ready now?” asked 
Jacilla thoughtfully. 
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“*Ticket, tramway, clergyman,’ ” in- 
terrupted the Pagan eagerly. 

“Yes—Dan says he could make a trip 
alone with the engine on fifteen min- 
utes’ notice—but he isn’t going to spoil 
the vainglory of the first trip. He’s 
going to make the Manila people come 
toddling along in barotas all day, then 
let the railroad star the next, in a rapid 
trip, by way of contrast. You are to 
have a seat of honor in the car, next to 
Miss Estes, the American girl.” 

“That will be very, very lovely!” 
Jacilla answered, her face all smiles. “I 
like Miss Estes—her eyes are kind.” 

“The clothes, the English clothes, 
Jacilla,” interrupted her father, “are 
they to be worn—is your wedding dress 
to be of such a—a—style >” 

And he waved a hand of criticism at 
the chic traveling dress of blue ratine 
that matched the mandarin coat. 

“Of course,” she retorted, tossing 
back her head. ‘And during our feast 
and fast days, my amai, I shall wear a 
silken sarong and dress my hair low, 
twining it with flowers and beads to 
show you that I am a Mindanao 
princess, not a ‘Merican girl.” 

The sultan smiled, well pleased. 

“And the waiting bridegroom, who 
sent for the talking, cherry-blossom 
bird, who has prepared English rooms 
for you that you may not be lonesome, 
who will permit you to read books, to 





play on the—the—piano——” 
Jacilla shook her head; her eyes 
sought Caldwell’s as if asking help. 
‘“dmai, amai, dearest,’ she mu 


“do not make me marry—let me 
“Merican girls marry 
cannot love Bur- 


mured, 
stay with you! 
those they love. | 
gardo—amai——”’ 

The sultan’s face crumpled with sud- 
den anger. 

*’Merican education,” he 
glaring at Caldwell. 

Caldwell wondered if the price that 
Jacilla would pay for her knowledge 
was equal to the bargain. He felt a 
sudden pang of guilt that he had per 
her father to send her away 


snarled, 


suaded 


from such environment as he could give 
her, to teach her other thoughts and 
aims, ideals and ambitions. 


Would it 
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not have been kinder, more sane, more 
rigidly honorable, to have left her as she 
was? 

“A hundred slave women to be 
yours,’ added the sultan, pointing 
across the field of cogon grass to where 
the long, low houses of Burgardo stood. 
“A hundred slaves—and sets of nose 
rings and ear plugs—bracelets for your 
feet He gave an angry exclama- 
tion when Jacilla drew back in terror. 
“You have learned fools’ ideas; you 
have been taught things that you will 
unlearn during the piercing of your 
nose for the bridal ring, and the filing 
of your teeth, and the blacking them 
with native dye. You will throw away 
your fine ‘*Merican clothes.” The 
sultan’s face was dark with rage, and 
the whites of his eyes showed tiny clots 
of blood. “The books will be burned, 
and the piano offered as a sacrifice in 
the mosque—and you will come back 
here to reverence the customs of your 
people, not to sneer. Thousands of 
pesos have I given to the convent teach- 
ers—and yet you refuse to wear native 
jewelry, to look at your honorable hus- 
band who has done you the great com- 
pliment of offering his hand.” 

Again he glanced at Caldwell as if 
waiting for some explanation. 

They were nearing the palace. In an 
other ten minutes the feast would be 
spread, and they would sit on the floor 
around the inlaid table to eat rich, in 
digestible native dishes, that Jacilla had 
probably learned to hate, that she would 
refuse, with this newly acquired poise 
and calm, defiant manner. Women 
were to be whipped when obstinate, to 
be sent hungry to sleep on straw with 
the slaves, should they refuse what was 
asked of them! The sultan’s blood rose 
to white heat. Now that peace was a 
fact, that he had arranged a marriage 
with Burgardo, that he had lavished 
time, and money, and indulgences on his 
only child—to have her sit dressed in 
ungodly clothes opposite him in the 
swaying litter, stroking her white, talk 
ing bird languidly, and say: “I will not 
have my nose pierced or my teeth filed. 
I shall wear corsets. I shall read nov- 
els. I do not want to marry Burgardo, 
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I will be a lonely, old-maid 
and 


amai dear. 
princess, as ‘Merican girls say 
make pretty gardens for you and teach 





you how to play bridge. We can have 
lawn tennis, too. Captain Caldwell will 
come down to help us with the court.” 
“The princess is newly arrived, sire,” 
Caldwell hastened to explain, “‘and the 
school memories are fresh in her heart. 
She has to become acclimated, as the 
white men do to the rainy season, 
There is plenty of time ahead—and she 
is very, very young. 
The sultan paused in his tirade. 
“Hullo, Cilla,” called out the Pagan 
suddenly from the folds of the man- 
darin coat. 
“Ticket, tramway, clergyman, 
Bifteck, rumsteak, rosbif, van, 
Sanwich, witbait, lady, lunch, 
Chéri-gobbler, viskey ponche, 
\oh-yes, alright, shoking, stop! 
Péle-cle, vy-not? moton chop, 
Plumkek, miousik, steamer box, 
Boule-dogue, hig-lif, five o’clocks, 
Ta-ra-ra-ra_ boom-deay !” 


\nd the princess leaned back among 
her cushions, forgetful of ugly bride- 
grooms and filed teeth, pierced noses, 
and anklets of heavy silver, to beg the 
cherry-blossom bird for an encore. 


The tapping on Saddler’s window 
roused him easily, accustomed as he 
was to having the night watchmen slip 
up to the comandancia to warn him of 


hreatened strikes or night raids on the 


pplies. 
Fifteen minutes lat he was fa y 
+ . 1 
1 e a ) ( r ( 
ng, liste r t | < ] pl d 1g 
\ snowy-white bird cooed OTtty l 
] 7? 1 4] oe 1 
what seemed the darkness. Only the 


moving of a woman’s drapery told him 
that Jacilla had made her wild escape. 

“Sefior,” said Rufino, “if you do not 
—we shall——” 

Iie made a significant motion with his 
hand as if he held a knife. 

Had it been an American boy and girl 
leading for assistance in an elopement, 
sent them 
with a military escort. But he knew 
the Moro regarding ui- 


It is no threat, but a prophecy. 


| 
Saddler would have home 
- : 
the words of 


so 
cide. 
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“Senor,” whispered Jacilla, as she 
crept out of the shadow, ‘‘any moment 
I may be missed. Do you know what 
that will mean? My amai would have 
him burned, would have me walled in 
alive. Ah, sefior, you do not believe 
such things! Ask Captain Caldwell of 
his rage when I did not wish to wear 
the native dress, endure native cruelties 
for adornment. Rufino and I might 
have been married now, on our way to 
some new country—but I chose to come 
back as an honorable daughter, to beg 
of my amai to let me stay with him, to 
refuse Burgardo It was fair, 
sefor, was it not? 

“I came back, I asked, I pleaded. All 
he would answer was to curse ’Merican 
education, regret the pesos spent in giv- 
ing me new thoughts. Even public 
whipping he threatened if | disregarded 
him. Senor, it may mean peace for 
you ’Mericans, because Burgardo will 
not fight you if | marry him—my father 
is too strong an ally; but you are a big 
nation, you are a kindly nation, it is 





you who have taught me the new 
thoughts—and yet, for the ‘greater 
good,’ as you call it, you would have 


me 
Her voice died away in a wistful sob. 
“If you will but take us to the har- 
bor—— The engine could be ready, 
you said, in fifteen minutes, sefior, if I 
remember. Already you have run the 


engine down the track and back—no 
one would think it strange, no one could 
follow in that time, and the tramp 
teamer Alvarez will call at daybreak.” 
R » put his hands on Saddk 
See with a tight eri 

Saddler did not speak He could 
scarcely define his own thoughts. In 


the suddenness of the moment he felt 
himself yielding, knowing that he was 
deliberately doing a maudlin, impulsive 
thing, a thing that would cause blood- 
shed, famine, perhaps the 
death of the men sleeping in the coman- 
dancia. And yet—Nyall’s face seemed 
to come close to his own in the kindly 


massacre, 


night, her blue eyes seemed to look at 
the little princess with the magnificent 
pity that American women instinctively 
feel toward the women of the East. He 
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placed himself in Rufino’s position and 
fancied Nyall as the tiny princess, 
clasping her snow-white bird with a 


childish pathos. Nyall, begging for 
freedom under like circumstances, 


seemed to haunt him; treason thoughts 
whispered to him how easy it would be 
to fire the engine and make the mad 
run to the harbor barrio, 

It would be time enough coming back 
to realize the enormity of the crime, 
the awful consequences when the flight 
was discovered—and the means of 
escape. Just now two people stood be 
fore him, begging for their life together. 
leven if he refused, the absence of the 
little princess would be discovered, and 
it would mean imprisonment or slavery, 
with a branded face, for Rufino, and 
the whipping post or worse for Jacilla. 
And they were asking what was just 
and honorable! That stung him like a 
whiplash across a spirited horse's back. 
What right had he, as an individual, to 
refuse? Supposing it were Nyall, Nyail 
asking him 

“I'll go.” he said, in a weak, high 
voice. “Wait till I tell you to come. 
Stay right here. I'll be back. There'd 
be a better chance “i 

Jacilla tried to sob out her thanks, 
while Rufino knelt to -kiss his feet. 
Saddler jerked rudely away. He tore 
down the trail on his pony. It would 
be dawn in a short time, by the time 
they were halfway to the harbor. He 
would have to ride back in broad day 


light, the mad thoughts of what he had 
done, as an oth ial employee, ying with 
the warm glow that would tell him he 


had done a man’s duty \ny one who 
might hear the engine start would think 
it nothing strange ; to avoid curious taos 
who persistently sat across the tracks 
and impeded progress, he had often 
made short trips during the first hour 
of dawn—and he was not afraid to 
charge through the very heart of the 
bosque in the black of night. He knew 
every inch of the road bed, every turn, 
every slight slant upward. He kept his 





mind centered on the waiting, crouching 
couple in the cuartel’s sheltering wing. 
Should anything prove wrong with the 
engine, there was the tiny hand car the 
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gangs had used; even that would out- 
distance the fastest runner. 

Twenty minutes later, the soft patter 
of a fleet pony’s hoofs roused Jacilla 
from her stupor of flight. She was 
being held safely on a horse’s back, as 
they went flying down the trail, over 
open country, up the slant leading to the 
railroad shed. Mounting into the 
caboose, Jacilla clasped the Pagan 
fondly. 

“Must I leave you behind?” she mur 
mured fondly to him, her head resting 
on Rufino’s shoulder. 

“\Ve must pay our debt,” Rufino an- 
swered meaningly, as the engine quiv- 
ered into action. 

With Nyall’s face before him, Dan 
pulled the starting lever, and slid gradu 
ally out into the dark. On and on and 
on they sped, waking wood inhabitants, 
rousing sleepy apes to shrill scoldings, 
startling the birds to loud reproaches. 
On and on—and on— 

“*Ticket, tramway, 
sang the Pagan drowsily. 

Dawn had lighted the murky sky into 
a pale-pink glow when they reached the 
end of the line. The Spanish padre was 
roused and told what was before him. 
A bag of pesos was shoved into his 
hand, and the Pagan and Dan Saddler 
stood beside him as he married the lit 
tle princess to Rufino. Every word of 
the ceremony seemed to sing, and shout, 
and threaten the consequences to Sad 


clergyman,’ ”’ 





dier’ training ears. He shook Ru 
fino’s hand limply, and was beginning 
om aimile mgratulatory phras¢ 
yvnen Jacilla eached up to place the 
Pagan in his hands and_ whisper: 


“When trouble comes fast, should the 
Pagan’s wing seem lame, tend it care- 
fully—the payment for the tramway 
tickets will be found inside.” 

The tramp steamer rounded the bend 
at seven. Rufino had known that the 
steamer would call; every peso he had 
earned had arranged the time before 
Jacilla had set sail from Manila. 
Should there be no waiting couple, the 
pirate captain was to sail serenely on 
ward, as if unaware of the intended in- 
crease in traffic. Many pesos make 
traveling easy—even in the Philippines. 














The inhabitants of the tiny huts crept 
to the door to watch the brief steamer 
landing, and to stare at the throbbing, 
panting engine, with its clanging bell. 
The two figures ran quickly up the 
gangway, and stood on the upper deck 
of the tossing, dancing, pirate boat, to 
wave their last farewell to Mindanao. 
They were bound for South America, 
Rufino had said hastily. Jacilla had 
taken her own money and jewels, and 
they would find a new home, a fresh 
beginning—* "Merican beginning’’ was 
what Jacilla asked for. Saddler had 
smiled, for, even in the tenseness of the 
moment, Rufino had donned his travel- 
ing clothes of English make, with a tall 
stovepipe hat to finish the effect. After 
all, it mattered little whether they would 
live in South America or in Tasmania, 
since they had each other, and all the 
world could not separate them now. 

As he stood waving his hat and hold- 
ing the Pagan high on his arm, so that 
Jacilla might see the very last of the 
snowy-white Cupid's agent, the padre 
touched him awkwardly on the shoul 
der. 

“Senor,” he said rapidly, 
something very wrong have I done. 
\nd the sultan is no Christian. But no 
Americano officer runs the big engine 


“perhaps 


out through the bosque unless his gov- 


ernment says yes. Sefior, of course you 


promise me protection should—— A 
enificant si g¢ of the shoulders 
2. os 
» ctle evan to realize na lalitie 
to fa 
pro ‘ 
é nzied discovery oO 
\ ricanos treache l ( ed 
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ose on the heels of the saucl disap- 
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pearing engine. The brown men knew 


that it would be useless to follow, and, 
with a bit of Americano diplomacy, 
which they had absorbed as Jacilla had 
straight fronts and walking boots, they 
called at the comandancia before Cald- 
well | 


vad heard what had happened. 
lo promise ; i | 


PFE : = 
Saddler’s dismissal, his 





( lasting disgrace, his reprimand in 
public, was as salt rubbed into the sul 

tan’s wounds. To notch his ears and 
( his thro to torture, and enslave, 
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and kill him inch by inch, was what Ja- 
cilla’s father hungered for. To watch 
Caldwell trying to grasp the situation, 
to be apologized to in hellish English 
words—the same words through which 
his daughter had learned other ways, 
strange faiths—maddened him. Yet as 
he stood there, he determined what his 
punishment to this man Saddler should 
be. He knew a finer, deeper way of 
ruining him, of making him a helpless, 
wandering vagabond, a pitiful beggar! 

Caldwell wondered at the dangerous 
calm, the almost formal farewell that 
he was given, the invitation to the cere- 
mony of cursing both young people that 
was to take place at the mosque the fol- 
lowing day. He watched the slaves as 
they carried the sultan down the trail 
and then turned to the shavetail with 
the only inane word great crises per- 
mit, “Why?” 

Running the engine back into the 
shed, Saddler waited expectantly for a 
deluge of Moro poisoned arrows or bul 
lets from the old tut-tut rifles that the 
sultan’s men used. He wondered why 
Burgardo did not come out and _ halt 
him, unarmed as he and tie his 
hands and feet, and carry him into the 
cordillero, where they would free him 


was, 


and leave him to wander among the bar- 
‘en, sun-shriveled passes, begging for 
death to 


come or his reason be taken. 


He wondered why Caldwell was not 
down to meet him with a guard of 
troops to drag n in the cuartel, 
ind ep | ‘ the shipment 
( l I¢ | 
( Hi 

dered, as he g! Peripatetic 
Pagan perched close by, if Jacilla and 
Rufino, forgetf in their newly won 
happiness, would send word to hin, 
would remember him, or ever question 


befell him. He wondered 
what Nyall would say, whether 
would turn away f him as the rest 
would, with a reproach in her blue eyes 
] it deep into his very soul. 


what fate 
she 
“om 


1 


that would « 


The absolute quiet of the shed mad 
' : £3 , , 
dened him. Only a chattering ape an- 
swered his de sperate tho ights, or Pa- 
gan’s occasional humming of some 


French chanson. And 


yet he was glad; 
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even as he left the caboose and pre- 
pared to face the comandancia, he was 
glad. 

Wing met him on the veranda with a 
suave good morning, and would he 
breakfast inside? Mrs. Drumm passed 
him as he stumbled in, bowing politely. 
It seemed as if he must scream hys 
terically, put his hands out melodrama 
fashion, and go staggering to Caldwell 
to beg for punishment, honest, drastic 
abuse, heavy penance. 

Nyall followed her aunt, passing by 
him with the same stilted bow. Saddler 
dashed in. He had the same tortured 
feeling that comes over the boy of nine 
who has a broken window and a torn 
best jacket on his list, when he stands 
trembling before the head of the house 
to hear that fatal, horrible sentence > “I 
shall not tell you now what your pun 
ishment will be. We will let it go until 


the end of the week.” And the boy 
drags himself away, heavy-hearted, 
haunted, waiting minute by minute, 


hour by hour, for some ghastly, un 
heard-of penalty for the window and 
torn-jacket score. It was the 
ing, merely deepened by a few 
vears of living. 

Caldwell nodded pleasantly as Sad- 
dler entered the tiny office. 

“You have been exercising,” he said, 
in an almost placid voice. ‘Does she 
run well?” 

“Caldy, for God's sake, don’t sit there 


same feel- 


more 


like a hypocrite! You must be seething 
inside ou must be anting to tear me 
into bits—but | tell vou I couldn't help 
it. I couldn't listen to those two young, 
helpless children plead for something 
that was their right, and then turn 


away, knowing that I was denying them 
their one chance of safety. You know 
what would have happened ey 

“Of course a few hundred dead white 
men don’t weigh up against it?” Cald 
well tilted back his chair, clasping his 
hands, legal fashion, before him. 

“T didn’t think of that—no man 
stops to think of grubby theories when 
something vital, personal is before him. 
What have they said below? Of course 
they found it out. We went like mad. 
I thanked my stars I had learned to fire 


ever 
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an engine and drive her like a road man 
with a dinner pail. The padre at the 
harbor married them. He ought to 
have protection, Caldy—he thought it 
was something unusual; but, seeing it 
was our engine that brought them, he 
couldn't help but deduce it to be of our 
consent. They'll shoot him like a dog 
er 

“Undoubtedly,” Caldwell interrupted. 
“And the Powers will be here in time 
to inspect a young war, nicely under 
way, instead of a railroad’s debut. Too 
bad, Danny Saddler, that your heart 
leaps so far before your head follows.” 

“You're lying,” said Saddler grimly, 
a sudden reserve force coming into play. 
“IT know it’s high treason to say it to 
you, Caldwell, head of the post. revered 
in Manila and by the men who have 
worked with and under you. But you 
are lying! I’m a civilian, thanks be! 
and you can't silence me and send me 
away until the steamer comes that sails 
for Billibid. They can disgrace me, 
beggar me, break me—but they can't 
take away the thought that I’m glad for 
what I did! And you are sitting there 
and lying to me! You planned to lie 
to me all the time, you steeled yourself 
to be able to do this—I can read behind 
that damnable mask of military 
stoicism——”’ 

“And what am I lying about?” asked 
Caldwell slowly. 

“\What I’ve done being wrong. 
God, who gave the girl the ideas, the de 


{ 100d 





hite woman's instinct to love and 
( lo ed \\ lo pers 1aded the 
o spend his money, to break down the 
barriers of the Moro woman's servi 
tude? You—and why? Because you 


believed in those ideas and that instinct, 
because you wanted her to reach up for 
the highest. Who sent for Rufino to 
teach the Pagan’s name? You—and 
why? Because you knew he loved her. 
And yet you sit here, looking beyond, 
at either side, and anything but at me, 
and tell me in unspoken words that | 
am a traitor within gates. God, 
Caldy, I’ve been the measuring stick for 
your own theories. I've done what a 
decent white man’s whole being com- 
mands him to do. I’ve saved that girl’s 


your 
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soul for you, proof positive that your 
efforts for her are not wasted. Was I, 
a white man, to stand there like some 
cruel, heathen, stone god, and refuse to 
listen to the prayer she offered up to 
me? I tell you it was a prayer, Caldy— 
I can hear the tears in her voice yet. 
Would you have done it? Answer me 
that, and don’t lie! Answer me, Cald- 
well. Would you—would you? 
“Who's got the most to lose, you or 
I? You’ve got a thousand chances to 
win medals and field decorations, to get 
a furlough and expenses wherever you 
want to travel, to push your men ahead, 
and go down on the records as the man 
who quelled ‘the Dan Saddler revolt, 
caused by his treachery.’”’ He gave a 
short laugh as he said the word. “I 
may go down in history for kiddies to 
take as a horrible example, as the man 
who proved that Paul Revere and 
Sheridan may have been heroes, but 
that night riding is not always to be re- 
warded. You can go into the valley and 
fight with the singing- knowledge inside 
that you are innocent of the blood being 
spilled, of the uncounted men buried in 
trench graves. And I, a cast-out, an 
alien, disgraced, thirty-four and ruined, 
will be exiled, away. from the fight and 
the one chance to carry the colors until 


I drop—just as mock penance. I'll be 
out of all that, and left to think—to 
think, Caldy, d'ye know what that 


means ?—to imagine over and over and 


over again every gun fired, every creese 


] wt rv man’ leath ao he 
I n, every nan adeatn agony as 
1 1 1 11 
les ] : in ve | tel ) 
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“As a man—yes,” Caldwell answered. 


“Officially—no.”’ 
The shavetail stood in the doorway 
with the sultan’s scroll in his hands. 
‘It’s what we thought,” he said, 
ignoring Saddler. 


It was a politely worded declaration 


of withdrawal from Americano rul 
there need be no wat fare, no live ost 
Mr. Saddler would not be molested in 
ny way personally. But the sultan and 
his near-son-in-law, Burgardo, felt that 


_ 1 
bit 


to remain under the power of t 
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man would be impossible, unless suffi- 
cient apologies in the manner of sub- 
stantial gifts were properly offered. 

There was something uncanny about 
the engineer's safety; an ominous, un- 
written phrase seemed to be whispering 
itself as Caldwell read it aloud. He 
laid the paper before Saddler. 

“I suppose that means to give up 
acres and acres of land, and to—to ar- 
bitrate like repentant children. There'll 
be some way to smooth things over, but 
Saddler better take the next steamer out 
—it isn’t going to be comfortable here.” 

Saddler nodded. “The Powers will 
want to—see me,” he reminded. 

“They'll probably feel more conscien- 
tious if they have a personal chance for 
immediate upbraiding instead of finding 
you in Manila—a little time more or 
less won't matter.” Caldwell was 
watching him carefully as he spoke. 

The engineer turned to leave the 
room. 

“T’ll pack,” he said briefly. “And be- 
fore I go, I want to tell you, Caldy, that, 
as a man, you've made one big mistake 
in ever being in an official position!” 


All day the comandancia sweltered in 
the heat and wondered what was brew- 
ing below. Somehow the gently worded 
scroll merely expressed the handwriting 
on the wall, and when Caldwell took the 
message over the wire that the Manila 
Powers had landed and would start up 
the river early the next morning, the 


( ymandan la turned to one another to 
ask if tl ultan’s men would be wait- 
ing with campilanes on the river banks 

In e lat 1 oO saddle ame to 
where Nyall Estes was reading, the Pa 


gan perched beside her chai: 
“Here's a jolly lad, Ny all,” 
Pagan, at his approach. 
Nyall laid her book down slowly. 
and I are going down 


sang the 


i 


The Pagan 
into the valley to see the sultan,” he told 
her quietly. “We're going to tell the 
sultan that it was all our fault, and that 
the government is og ing to—do some 
horrible, ten-thousa tortures business 
tous. Or we'll stay there—and let him 
have | iy, if that will help a little. 
It’s a selfish thing, you see, because it'll 
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make us feel so awfully much better 
about—things. But betore we go, I 
want to tell you just why I took Jacilla 
to the Spanish padre.” 

“What is the use in telling?” began 
Nyall, avoiding his eyes. 

“Perhaps absolute ruin makes a man 
heedless in what he says. I have no 
right to speak to you of love, and you 
have no right to listen. But before I 
go below, I want you to know that it 
was you who made me take Jacilla on 
the night ride. It was the thought of 
you that haunted me while she pleaded ; 
your face seemed close to mine, and 
your lips whispered me to yield. I 
thought of your damned, senile duke, 
and the dishonest mining king your 
family prate of—and I thought of the 
real, womanly Nyall, not the worldly, 
polished person who bows and smiles in 
stereotyped fashion. And I knew that 
even if you marry one of those men, 
your real heart and soul will cry out 
for some one to protect you. You can 


hate me all your life, if you like, but 
I’m going to finish what I’ve started. I 


lied to Caldwell, told him he was a liar, 
said a lot about proving-his-own- 
theories stuff that wasn’t true at all. It 
was a man’s strong love for the one 
woman in his life, his shadow chance 
at saving her—do you understand? 
That’s all.” He gathered the Pagan on 
his shoulder. “I’m—I'm a peripatetic 
pagan now, because I can’t ride any 
longer—but I’ve told the truth. You 
said I had made you proud of Amer- 
ican men, but I want to make you 
proud of something more than -that— 
of an honest lover!” 

So he left her—her hands partially 
outstretched as if to call him back. But 
only the Pagan’s mocking voice reached 
her ears as they rounded the corner. 
He was singing, “ ‘Ticket, tramway, 
clergyman id 

Going down the trail, Bailey Vernon 
stopped him, a maddened, desperate- 
looking Vernon, who clutched his arm 
and dragged him to the old tanawan 
[lookout station for pirates] at the side 
of the path. Caldwell was standing 
there with field glasses—and the army 
surgeon was talking rapidly to the 
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major—while the troops gave excited 
exclamations as they saw him coming 
near. 

Blame, anger, scorn were lost as they 
welcomed him—only the sorrow that 
strong men feel for another at a crucial 
time lined every face and made every 
hand reach out to reclaim him as a com- 
rade. No one spoke definitely—only 
Caldwell slipped the field glasses into 
the engineer's unsteady fingers. Look- 
ing below, he saw the sultan’s and Bur- 
gardo’s revenge, what they had driven 
their slaves to accomplish during the 
midday heat—the wreck of his rail- 
road. The work of years lay in help- 
less fragments below ; the rails had been 
uprooted, and then twisted around tree 
trunks. There they lay in dumb agony, 
the distorted, pitiful corpse of his brain 
child! 

And Jacilla and Rufino were safe on 
the seas, blessing his memory. 

Still he pressed past the pitying group 
and wandered down the valley. The 
army surgeon feared for his mind, and 
the shavetail begged to follow and pro- 
tect him. But Caldwell let him go, 
alone, unafraid, to mourn unwitnessed 
beside the twisted rails. As he walked, 
a curious, rambling train of thought 
took possession of him. The Powers 
would come to view the wreck and 
shake the expense budget in his face, 
and then tell him that he was disgraced 
and dismissed to a living-death sort of 
existence in which he would be always 
obliged to wander with the Pagan, with 
Nyall’s Perhaps he 


would teach the 


face haunting him. 
Pagan to pick out silly 
fortunes for nursemaids at home; he 
would dress shabbily and paint a scar 
over his face. He wanted to be as mis- 
erable a failure as he had been brilliant 
a success. And Nyall was going to sell 
her birthright for the pottage mess. 
Curious the delirium of a despairing 
mind! Then he laughed. Foolish to 
plan ahead when he was almost certain 
never to come back! For the sultan’s 
scroll and the sultan’s self were two 
vastly different things, and he little 
dreamed that the man who had aided 
his daughter would come before him to 
beg for punishment. 
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He remembered Jacilla’s words: 
“When trouble comes fast, should the 
Pagan’s wing seem lame, tend it care- 
fully—payment for the tramway tick- 
ets will be found inside.” He had 
thought it the garbled English of a hys- 
terical, little fugitive. But now, almost 
as hysterical in his desperation, he 
looked at the bird’s firm left wing, 
which seemed securely locked beside its 
body, though uninjured. He lifted it. 

A slender cord was tied under the 
feathers; it held Jacilla’s payment—a 
note written by Rufino in remarkably 
clear English to tell of the sultan’s lies 
to the government in regard to the land 
claim that he had so glibly pleaded for 
—the claim that was a veritable garden 
of gold nuggets over which the sultan 
watched greedily, although he cried out 
for Allah to witness that only rocks 
jostled with each other for breathing 
space—to say nothing of the great bowl- 
der beside the front of the palace where 
lay duplicate plans of the comandancia’s 
new fort and cuartel! 

“Pagan,” sang out the engineer, as he 
lifted the bird on high, “we may ride— 
just a little ride—yet!” 


Coming back from the palace in the 
early evening, with the sultan’s escort 
and promise of peace, Saddler’s pulses 
throbbed wearily as he thought of the 
personal victory. Visions of those 
twisted rails kept disturbing the thought 
of how the sultan had weakened under- 
neath the knowledge that this Amer-, 
icano engineer had urprisingly dis 
layed. And Nyall’s face seemed to 
neer at him, instead of He 
hoped that they would not gush over 
the comandancia—he was sure 
Caldy wouldn't, but the others might— 
and he wanted to face the inspection 
committee alone, knowing that he had 
righted all that was within one man’s 
power, 

At least there would be no slaughter 
of white men, no reign of terror, with a 
possible fever epidemic and cholera—he 
had saved that much—and the little 
princess as well. 

“*Wait till the clouds roll by, Nel- 
lie,” shrieked the Pagan suddenly. 
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Saddler patted him absent-mindedly. 
Somehow all the ability to care keenly 
had gone from him; he was numbed, 
indifferent. If the Powers liked, he 
would be able to tell them a surpris- 
ingly short way to rebuild. There was 
one bad turn in the roadbed; he had 
realized it clearly during the night ride. 

A girl was waiting for him on the 
trail; her long, white cloak fluttered in 
the slight breeze like a welcoming 
gesture. Saddler started to go back 
and come up the other side of the cuar- 
tel, but Nyall beckoned commandingly. 
Saddler straightened himself as if to 
face danger, dismissed the escort, and 
dragged forward. 

The Pagan jumped down from his 
shoulder and flew with released wings to 
Nyall’s outstretched hand. 

“*Ticket, tramway, clergyman, ” he 
sang. 

“T want to tell you something,” Nyall 
began haltingly, her eyes seeking his in- 
different face. In the moonlight she 
could see every line that the day’s havoc 
had drawn, the tired, dispirited look in 
the eyes, the grim set of the mouth. 

“Yes,” he answered politely. 

“T love you,” she went on, strangling 
her pride. “I can't let you go away 
without knowing—I have loved you 
ever since we came down here, and you 
treated me as a comrade, a human being, 
instead of priceless bric-a-brac in a 
gilded cabinet. I couldn't speak before 
—because I wasn’t quite sure—not until 
you told me what you did—a little while 
‘ve waited here on the trail for 
you to Once I saw a litter 
being carried up, and | thought it might 
be you—you know, the way Caldy says 
they sometimes send back our men. | 
think I died a thousand deaths while | 
watched, and found that it was a supply 
of provisions for the post. Dan, love 
does laugh at locksmiths and sweeps 
away pride. If you won't ask me to 
marry you because of a few miserable 
dollars—I ask you. Will you?” 

She tried to keep the sob out of her 
voice, but it crept in, thrilling Saddler’s 
whole being. 

*Nyall, | can’t—I can't, darling!” he 
answered. “I’m willing to die now— 
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just to have had this moment. But I 
can’t—I’m a pauper. Look down there 
at what I’ve caused—what they've done 
to the thing I created You can't 
marry a peripatetic pagan.”” He turned 
away rudely. Saddler had never cried 
before. 

Caldwell’s interrupting person was 
stalking down toward them. The Pa- 
gan gave a hoarse cry of welcome, flut- 
tering back to Saddler’s arm. 

Saddler looked up with an effort as 
Caldwell halted before them, wondering 
at the tableau. 

“Tt’s all right below,” he said dully. 
“The sultan was glad to crawl. He'll 





join Burgardo in licking your boots. 
Here is Jacilla’s statement; she tied it 


under the Pagan’s wing as payment for 
the—ride. It’s an accurate account of 
the sultan’s teamwork with his son-in- 
law in fooling the white men. You see, 
even the best of us need secret-service 
men to pace up with the brown brother. 
He was paralyzed when I told him the 
facts. I had meant to go down and— 
and offer myself as the—the apology 
for what had happened. Thought it 
might appease things a little. After I 
read the note, I jumped into the leading 
man’s role, top-boots, a-noble smile, and 
a rolling of the r’s. He tried side- 
stepping—particularly about the copied 


fort plans—and finally surrendered. 
So—you needn't worry about war, 
Caldy; you’re safe. It’s just my own 
accounting to the Powers about the 
wreckage of s-steel——”’ 

Caldwell’s face was in the shadow, so 
the jack-in-the-box finale was complete 
Neither Dan nor Nyall had seen his 


sunshine smile as he listened to the en- 
gineer’s story. 
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“That wrecked steel is immense, | 
Danny—no, the sun hasn't got me—I 
know what I’m saying. It’s the greatest 
bit of labor we have ever managed to 
get out of the gu-gus. The Powers will 
be tickled pink, and they're coming to- 
morrow. You see, when the dispatch 
came over the wire to-day, I didn't tell 
quite all. I didn’t think it was time. 
Unfortunately for the expense budget, 
Danny Saddler, and fortunately for 
you, an enormous steel fraud has been 
exposed in the Middle West. The steel 
plant ‘has been detected in ‘pencil chem- 
istry’ for their analysis of the Bessemer 
steel—and the rails are as full of air 
holes as a window screen. There are 
going to be some new striped suits or- 
dered for certain persons back home, 
and the Powers wired posthaste to 
have the rails taken up and wrecked, 
some of ‘em shipped back for samples 
at the trial. I half suspect they wired 
so savagely so as to prevent a possible 
trip to the harbor to meet ‘em. It’s a 
wonder your bridal party wasn’t spilled 
into a nest of sleepy alligators.” Cald- 
well handed him the wire. 

But Saddler, after grasping the first 
of the statement, did not wait for the 
rest. The paper fluttered to the earth, 
and, forgettul of Caldwell and the com- 
ing Powers, the steel fraud, the clever 
turn fate had played for him, he gath- 
ered Nyall in his leaving Cald- 
well to slip softly aw ay. 


arms, 
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A.—THE CONFESSIONAL 


_It does trouble me. 


No, trouble’ s a bad word: 


for as 1 walk 


There’s springing and melody and giddiness ; 
And old quaint turns and passages of my youth, 


Dreams long forgotten 


Return to me. 


A 1 started with the sight of the 
2 old bookshop, with its dusty 
counters piled high with sec- 
ondhand books, pathetic mon- 
uments to men’s scholarly as- 
pirations starved into abeyance or the 
grave. 





Philippa Carpenter loved  second- 
hand books; they drew her far more ir- 
resistibly than new ones, and she bought 
a great many that she did not really 

vant because of quaint or pitiful little 
inscriptions on flyleaves, or marks and 


arginal notes that gave her glimpses 
into characters she never could have 
sensed in any other way. By a man’s 
books shall ye know him, but, above 
all, by what he gets out of the books! 


And reprehensible as literary folk con- 
sider the habit of marking a book, it is 


of infinite value to the student of hu- 
man nature who comes after. Faint 
notes of irony, nearly rubbed off the 


page; vehement bracketings of pungent 
truths; light, shy underpencilings of 
sentences full of sentiment or pathos— 
these are the soul prints that they who 
run may read, 

Pippa stood fingering the litter of 
books. Her white glo es got dirty, and 





—Pippa Passes. 


she did not even notice. The aged book- 
seller regarded her without apparent 
interest. If the sight of a beautiful red- 
haired, purple-eyed lady in a leaf-green 
gown was an unusual one in his dry 
existence, it seemed at any rate to 
arouse no admiration in him. 

Among the ragged Balzacs and De 
Maupassants, the neater Doctor John- 


sons, Montaignes, and Carlyles, and the 
almost immaculate moderns that had 
been quickly bought, and as quickly 
sold, was an old and very shabby little 
brown book of poetry. It was com- 
posed of translations from various 
Eastern poets—Hindu and Moham- 
medan, Japanese and,Chinese, Persian 
and Arabic, and the translator had 
chosen the most lyric, and yet direct, 


of the verses, and put them into Eng- 
lish as simple as might be. Some of 
them rhymed, some did not. Some were 
innocent of any fixed metrical form of 
rhythm. The spirit of the lines seemed 
to have been the end s yught. 

Pippa began turning the leaves, with- 
out even looking at the title, which was 
worn dim and faint. As she turned, 
various phrases here and there leaped 
out and struck her, first with a haunt- 








ing sense of trouble and puzzlement, 
then with a startled realization of their 
familiarity, and finally with a burst of 
full recognition and the flashing re- 
membrance of a complete and vivid 
episode in her life, some twelve years 
away. 

She glanced hastily at the cover. Dim 
as the lettering was, she found it 
easy to read: “Songs of the East; 
Translated by Mark Gresham.” The 
dedication read simply: “To Her.” 

Pippa’s hand trembled, as once again 
she began to look through the little 
book. Page after page sang to her, 
laughed to her, whispered to her of for- 
gotten things. It had been long, very 
long, since she had thought of these 
Oriental poems or of the man who had 
read them with her. Now the mists 
rolled away, and, bright as those mid- 
summer days, mysterious as those won- 
derful purple nights, she saw again the 
romance that she had forgotten. 

She could almost smell the apples in 
the orchard all about them, and the 
fresh sweetness of the new-mown hay 
in the golden field beyond. What fields! 
The place had taken its name from 
them—*“Golden Acres.” She could ¢l- 
most see the strong, tense, passionate 
face of the man who sat beside her un- 
der the apple trees; she could almost 
hear his voice, rich and full, with eager 
inflections and cadences. 


There was one page over which she 
paused and shivered a_ littk Down 
each margin was a pencil rl n 
thick, bl ick, and strol aie 
icate, but quite as hrm He had made 


one line, and she the other. It had been 
their fancy to own the jointly, 
since he had written it, and she was 
the woman of the dedication, and each 
had marked it throughout quite inde- 
pendently of the other. Sometimes 
they quarreled happily over one an- 
other’s preferences, but this they both 


book 


loved: 
The soul has the gs of a butterfly 
When it drinks the flowers; 
And the wings of a bird 
When it sings of love in the wood; 
But the wings of an angel 


When it flies toward God 
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Philippa dragged her mind out of 
the past, and turned to the ancient book- 
seller. He was sitting motionless be- 
hind the counter, peering at her with a 
pair of black eyes uncannily bright. He 
was paralyzed from the waist down, 
and had to reach for inaccessible books 
with a long-handled, rakelike imple- 
ment. 

“How much is this? 

“Fifty cents,” he told her. Then he 
laughed, a harsh and eery chuckle. 
“The man who brought it here didn’t 
want anything for it, so it’s one thing 
I make a clear profit on!” 


* she asked. 


at) 


*He—he didn’t sell it? 

“No!” chuckled the old man, patting 
the half dollar she had handed him. 
“He said he wanted to get rid of it. 
Well, poems are trash, anyhow !” 

Pippa felt a little stab of pain. 

“He wanted to get rid of it!” Well 


She longed to ask the 
bookseller other questions, but the 
words choked her. She took the little 
brown book, and went out of the shop. 

She was walking through the old, 
sleepy streets of the oldest and sleepiest 
part of New York. There were no 
cars here, and nearly all the houses had 
their own grassplots and flower beds 
of varyingly humble character. There 
were actually some trees, too, and fine 
stretches of rippling, emerald-green ivy. 


" e 


—no wonder. 


Pippa loved this part of the town. 
On any other day she would have de- 
lighted in the picture made by the 
Italian vegetabl tand on the corner, 

( ive stri of garlic and 
ried mushroo and the fat, brown, 
miling signora arrayed in a purple-and- 


scarlet bodice; by the little cake shop, 
where a dozen children were buying 
sweets and chattering pretty, idiomatic 
French; by the artist sitting, safe and 
in the middle of the street, as 


brazen, 
he sketched a violet-pink perspective of 
little houses veiled in summer haze. She 


would have smiled understandingly at 
the dignified, portly gentleman who was 
carefully watering his ten-foot 

plot, and at the shabby old lady in 
mourning who was taking her fat cat 
for a very slow airing. She would have 
paused to catch the fluent, garrulous 


grass- 











Neapolitan patter of the two icemen sit- 
ting on the steps of their subterranean 
abode. Even the sad man who was 
twanging one never-changing major 
chord on a guitar while he sang a 
monotonous minor lay in quite another 
key, would have found a way to her 
heart. But to-day she was blind and 
deaf to the little humors and charms of 
the neighborhood. 

With a burning heart and restless 
steps, she was walking with Memory, 
and he is a thrilling and a terrible com- 
panion. Strange that those things that 
we have believed dead and buried can 
rise again, so strong and masterful that 
they well-nigh overpower the very souls 
that have interred them! She hardly 
knew now whether her mood had in it 
more of pain or of sweetness. So 
poignant a recollection of a happiness 
must have in it much of joy in spite of 
all regret; so, living a consciousness of 
a wrong done must be in some meas- 
ure bitter, in spite of all remembered 
delight. And a wrong had been done. 
Pippa had always known it to be a 
wrong, and_ to-day, revivified so 
strangely by chance, it cried in her ears, 
even while her heart thrilled again to 
the old love motif played upon it so 
long, so very long ago. 

Suddenly the chime of a 
sounded across her deep abstraction, 
and she stopped, startled. Six o'clock! 
She had been walking about for half an 
hour! She was just passing a little 
Catholic church. Strange! He had 
been a Catholic. Was the whole cit) 
stab and touch her 


clock 


conspiring to-day to 
spirit at every turn? The day was hot, 
and the church door stood open. Tired 
by her aimless, restless walk, and even 
more tired by her own thoughts, Pippa 
went in to be quiet for a minute or two. 

She dropped into a pew with a sigh 
of relief. Yes, it was cool here, and 
restful. She was thankful that there 
was no service in progress, and the 
church seemed to be empty except for 
one other woman, who knelt in the pew 
in front. 

Mrs. Carpenter glanced about the 
place. It was not a rich church evi- 
dently; the fittings were of the cheap- 
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est, and the stained-glass windows were 
strikingly ugly. But the light came in 
softly filtered, and the shadowy corners 
were peaceful to the eye. 

All at once she noticed that the kneel- 
ing woman was praying aloud. 

The voice was soft and liquid, the 
voice of a  Frenchwoman—not a 
Parisienne, but a paysanne. It was full 
of expressive shades, and just now was 
keyed to a pitch infinitely tender, fer- 
vent, and appealing. The voice first, 
and then the words it spoke, caught 
Pippa’s interest: 

“‘O ma Mere, jaccours a vous, je 
viens a vous, et gémissant sous le poids 
de mes péchés, je me prosterne a vos 
pieds, ad 

Pippa bent softly forward, and heard 
a gentle “Ainsi soit-il!’—the musical 
Gallic equivalent for the sterner Amen. 

Almost immediately the voice went 
on with a faint huskiness, as if the 
words were uttered through tears: 

“"O ma Souveraine, O ma Mére! Je 
m offre tout a vous. Je vous con- 
sacre aujourd’hui mes oreilles, ma 
bouche, mon ca@ur, tout moi-méme,’ ” 

The simple, impassioned beauty of 
the religious phrase lingered in the 
listener's heart: “I consecrate to you 
to-day my ears, my mouth, my heart, all 
myself!” How exquisite to say, and 
above all to feel, a thing like that! 
Mrs. Carpenter’s love of beauty— 
beauty of thoughts, of line, of word— 


was a passion. She felt a pang of envy 
for the kneeling woman, who had so 
delicate an emotional outlet. 


Che crossed herself, 
with a genuflection, and prepared to de 
part. Pippa, acting on a sudden im- 
pulse, stopped her with a quick little 
gesture, and whispered in French: 

“A thousand pardons, madame, but— 
what were those beautiful words?” 


woman 


rose, 


The woman turned with a start. She 
was still young, but her eyes were 


weary and haggard. 

“It was a prayer to the Blessed Vir- 
gin, madame,” she answered, in a 
hushed tone; “the Prayer for—Purity.”’ 
She dropped her eyes painfully as she 
spoke. “I have no right to say—to 
make that prayer,” she added, faltering 
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over the words, “but it is my one con- 
solation, and the priest permits it. He 
is a saint, and does not turn even from 
sinners like myself. Such a prayer, cne 
perceives, rends the heart, but it also— 
uplifts! | Is madame a Catholic?” 

“No,” said Pippa softly. “But I 
know that both the words and _ the 
thought are beautiful.” 

“There is only one other prayer more 
beautiful,’ said the other woman. “It 
is the Prayer Before Confession. And 
the words, to such as me, are the most 
comforting in all the world.” She 
bowed her head, and murmured with a 
rapt look: 

“*O mon Dieu, me voici devant vous 
pour implorer mon pardon comme un 
enfant coupable aux genoux de son 
perce!’ Oh, madame, how consoling, 
how tranquilizing! To ask pardon like 
a little child, ‘like an erring child at the 
knee of his father!’ Madame has never 
known the great joy of the con- 
fessional ?” 

Pippa shook her head. 

“T,” said the other woman, “I go 
when—I dare! And, ah, the rapture of 
relief! I am in heaven afterward—for 
a time. Of course, madame is a lady, 
not such as I, but all men and women 
are human. Is there not some shadow 
of the soul that longs to be dispelled ?” 

*"Many—shadows,” said Philippa. 

A glow entered the weary eyes gazing 
into hers. 


, 
inen, mad you are nota 
iolic, go to c mnnfession! The good 


ume, even if 
Catl 

priest of this church’—he1 
dropped still lower—‘‘oh, madame, h« 
wise and kind—a true man of holiness! 
The work that he has done passes be- 
lief. I, madame—I am not yet worthy, 
not yet purified, but he has lifted me 
from—the depths. Perhaps you do not 
know what that means. His people 
worship him! Tell him the troubles 
that are looking out of your eyes; yes, 
they are looking forth, madame! Do I 
not know—I?” 

A sudden overpowering desire seized 
Pippa Carpenter. She longed inex- 
pressibly to lay forever this ghost of 
the past that had walked with her 
Greenwich Village. Perhaps 


through 
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—who knows?—it might be in such a 
way as this that it would find rest. 

“I will go to—the confessional,” she 
said brusquely. 

The other woman smiled gladly. 

“God keep you, madame!” she said. 

“But I am noc a Catholic,” pursued 
Pippa. “Will the priest hear me?” 

“Assuredly, madame. The Church's 
cars are open to all the world! Adieu, 
madame!” 

She slipped silently from the church 
and from Pippa’s life. 


“IT am not a Catholic, father, but I 
must speak to some one—some one who 
will understand. I do not expect——’ 

“T will listen.’ 

The voice was so quiet that it seemed 
to lay a hand upon Pippa’s pulse and 
palpably to lower its beat. She had 
never heard so calm, so restrained, so 
tranquilizing a tone. It was not the 
usual sonorous voice of the pulpit- 
speaking priest; it was grave and low, 
the voice of a man long accustomed to 
close and intimate speech. And withal 
it was a voice as impersonal as a bell 

“T am listening,” it said again. 

Philippa put her hands to her 
for a moment. The tiny confessional 
seemed crowded with memories—dark 
and gay, painful and sweet; the scent of 
apples and new-mown hay was warm in 

an 1 


face 


her nostrils. Out of a summer long 

buried beneath the snows of the years, 
1 ' ‘ 14 : 

£0 5 é uld have be 

bad, too Do uu know hat | mean: 
“Yes,” said the priest, in that quiet 


voice of his. 

“He was very fiery, and enthusiastic, 
and—and full-blooded ; very passionate, 
and hot-headed, and—vital. He was a 
man of one idea—there are such men, 
men who can 
in their lives—aren’t there? 

“Ves,” the pric st said again 

“This man’’—the memories 
crowding her hard—‘‘might have 
an artist, or an explorer, or a monk, 
or a soldier—anything requiring ardor, 
and hope, and sacrifice; above all, he 


have—only one big thing 


were 


been 

















might—he should have been—a poet. 
He had it in his soul. And he was am- 
bitious. He had a great temperament— 
a great spirit. But—he had great pas- 
sions, too; he chose for the one big 
thing in his life—love.”’ 

She paused, a trifle breathless. 

The priest said, without expression: 
“Love, if it be worthy, may, indeed, be 
as big and as good a thing in a man’s 
life as any other.” 

“But it was not worthy,” said Phil- 
ippa in a lower tone. “It was not 
worthy, because she was not worthy. 
Father—it was—I !” 


Her eyes, hidden in her clasped 
hands, were wet with hot tears. 
“Yes?” said the quiet voice. “And 


wherein did you prove unworthy ?” 

“I—I had not suffered then,” re- 
turned Pippa, speaking slowly and halt- 
ingly. ‘I did not know what great pain 
might mean—or great love, or great re- 
gret, or great sacrifice. I thought I 
loved him; I did love him in a way— 
but it was not a big love. Instead of 
yearning to raise him up, my love tried 
to pull him down. And—it succeeded.” 

She stopped short. 

“Go on. I am listening.” 

“I was young then,” said Pippa 
quickly, breathlessly; “quite young— 
but I was not free. And because I 
was not free, and he was full of ideals, 
and wanted to be like his idol, Dante, 
who had adored a woman all his life 
from afar off—because of all that and 

any other things—he would have wor- 
worshiped me, and 
Do 


hiped me always- 
that is all—if I had let him do so. 
ou understand still ?” 

“Yes. Go on.” 

*But—I would not let him. I did not 
want to be worshiped; I wanted to be 
loved. I was not very happy. And 
lsefore the end of the summer, I—we 

were lovers. 

“We were thrown a great deal to 





gether, and we were young. We 
valked in the woods, and read aloud 


together, and wandered over the bright 
helds. There was a little book of East 
ern songs that he had translated—l 
should have said written, for they were 
mostly his own.” 
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The small brown volume lay on the 
floor against her knee, and it seemed 
almost to throb as she spoke of it. 


“We used to read it over and over 
again !”’ 

Dreamily, hardly remembering where 
she was, she began to repeat: 

“The soul has the wings of a butterfly 

When it drinks the flowers; 

And the wings of a bird 

When it sings of love in the wood——” 

She paused again, her eyes filling. 

It was fully a half minute before she 
heard the father prompt her: 

“Go on. I am—listening.” 

The voice was less soothing; there 
was in it a note that was almost harsh. 
Pippa went on: 

“IT know now how wicked it all was, 
but I did not know then; I mean I did 
not think. I tore away his ambitions 
and his aspirations, and his wonderful 
poetic dreams. Oh, I did not mean to 
hurt him, father! But—lI think I killed 
—his soul!” 

It seemed to her that she heard a 
slight movement behind the inscrutable 
grating. She hurried on: 

“You see, I never really cared as 
much as he did. When the break came, 
I could go on, but what I fear is that 
he could not. He was too one-ideaed, 
too hot-hearted. He had set all his 
hopes and desires upon me, and when I 
went out of his life I left him—I must 
have left. him—drained of everything 
except bitterness! 

“If only Oh, father, if only I 
could know that it was not so; that he 
had—gotten over it; that he had grown 
to be the big, useful, noble creature that 
he was meant to be! If only I could 
find out what had become of him after 
I—deserted him!” 

The cry came from Pippa Carpenter’s 
heart. She had not known before how 
eagerly she thirsted to know this thing. 
Wracked by her emotions, she sobbed 
silently for a moment or two. When 
she could quiet herself again, the priest 
was speaking: 

“To lead a man into sin is a very 
grave thing; to hurt a man’s ideals a 
great wrong; to kill a man’s spiritual 
future is, perhaps, the deepest crime 
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of all. But you do not know in truth 
that you have done this. There are 
things stronger than all sin. I do not 


speak of God, but of the power in our- 
selves. This man—suppose—suppose 
that from that deep bitterness, that 
cruel pain ——”’ 

“Ah, father, you do 
murmured Pippa. 

For the priest’s voice was troubled 
by a very human roughness. It gath- 
ered itself more firmly, as it continued: 

“Suppose—from that profound hurt 
and shame, I say—the man had yet been 
able to rise to his feet and walk onward 
—how usefully I do not say ‘ 

“You do not say!” repeated Pippa, 
bewildered, for the words had an oddly 
personal sound. 

“How usefully—does not matter!” 
the priest corrected a trifle quickly. 
“But at least, if it led toward—some- 
thing—that had always shone on his 
soul, and that no—mistake—could shut 
out i 

“Father, you are speaking strangely, 
and—so differently! I don’t under- 
stand F 

She was trembling all over. 

“Go home,” said the priest, and his 


understand!” 











THE 


With stone or 

Out of 
But the glory is, 
That his soul can 
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H' YW great will be 
N yt quite so great 
Not quite so high as his hopes a 
And long he must build and wait. 
But the glory is, if he buiids what he can, 
That all the while he is building a man! 


No mansion, we know, 


voice was more and more altered, more 
cadenced, richer in inflections. ‘Go 
home, and—burn the little brown 
book.” 

“The little brown- How did you 
know it was brown?” gasped Philippa, 
her head whirling under the thought 
that was taking shape in her. 

The priest’s voice went on, strongly, 
and with authority: 

“It is not well to live too much in the 
past, or to grieve unduly over those 
sins that have been buried—and that, 
perhaps, have blossomed into good uses. 
The past is past, do not forget that. 





And the orchard of ‘Golden Acres’ 
bears no more apples now.” 
“The orchard of ‘Golden Acres’—— 


Mark! It is you!” 

“Hush! The confession is ended. 
Go now——” 

Suddenly, as if spurred by the 
ghostly years that had so spurred her, 
he went on in the rich and passionate 
voice of her dreams: 

“The soul has the wings of a butterfly 

When it drinks the flowers; 

And the wings of a bird 

When it sings of love in the wood; 

But the wings of an angel 


When it flies toward God.” 
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And what will he build as the years go by, 
steel or the might of 


a theme? 
can he ever build 


a cottage dream. 
if he builds 
look 


at all, 
o’er the highest wall! 
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MSHE was of pleasing height, 
rosy, and jolly—a big, strong 
blonde with merry blue eyes. 

We chanced to be standing 
together in the tug’s cabin be- 
the bridge. It was almost as 
a sea, leaving Boulogne, as the 





neath 
tough 
day when we were obliged to carry our 


French pilot with us to New York. As 
in that howler from the northeast of 
four years ago, it was again a question 
if we could get aboard the liner. The 
long breakwater was taking the brunt 
of it, the sea smashing against her and 
bursting until she resembled a breast- 
work screening a dozen thirteen-inch 
guns in action. Around her swept the 


merciless tide of the Channel, which 
sent our tug reeling and plunging 


through the smother, as she fought her 
way out to the big Dutch ship—the new 
Spreendam, hailing from Rotterdam, 
and bound for New York. 

She and jolly, I say. In 
h dog’s weather, it is permitted to 
renow pass 


was ros} 
Spe k to nger Be 
sides, she stood within a few inches of 
my right shoulder, smiling to herself as 
she peered out at the gale through the 
drenched window port. Forward were 
heaped the pile of trunks from Paris 
under canvas. Below lay most of the 
passengers, and the busy agent of the 
line had just stepped out with a fistful 
of mail and telegrams. 

“Hang on!” | cried, as we lunged to 


starboard in a burst of 


one 


spray. 


“It certainly is some weather!’ she 
laughed back, and I saw that her teeth 
were pearly. Then she slipped and 
drove her shapely, ringed hand against 
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the wet glass to save herself. In- 
stinctively, my right hand went beneath 
her arm—a round, firm arm—and she 
thanked me with a smile. 

“Forgive me!” I exclaimed. “Dut 
you might have hurt yourself badly.” 

And again I steadied her as we reeled 
to port. 

“Thanks,” said she, her blue eyes 
meeting mine. I saw, then, how blue 
they were—and merry. 

“There she is,’ I said, indicating the 
faint silhouette of the Spreendam. 

“Oh, dear—where?” she returned ex- 
citedly. 

Had she only said, “Oh! 
dear?” But she did not. 

“Over there—out straight ahead to 
the left. See her funnels?” 

“Why, no, I can’t——” 

“Of course you can. Follow my 
finger straight beyond the tossing buoy. 


Where, 


See her? She’s a giantess, isn’t she?” 

“Why —of course I can now. I 
thought at first you were jollying me 
It certainly is a peach of a day, isn't 
+? 


“It’s about as nasty as they make 
them,” I returned, while I detected a 
firmer—a more _ confident—a more 
friendly pressure from the arm in my 
grip 

“She’s got some bulldog grit in her, 
this fat little tug. She was built by the 
Dutch, you know. Don’t you worry, 
we'll make her all right, soon as we get 
in under her lee,” I declared. 

“Don’t look at my hair,” she whis- 
“I’m a fright.” 
fingers went to straighten 
She tucked it in 





pered. 
‘eae 
rier ringes 
a moist golden wisp. 
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place behind a small pink ear, and re- 
adjusted a smart toque of gray felt that 
matched her tailor-made suit. 

For the first time I glanced at her 
feet. They were as small and trim as 
her hands. 

“Mrs, Gladys May Belle Moore,” an- 
nounced a voice at my elbow. She 
turned. 

“Oh, thank you,” she smiled, taking 
two letters and a telegram from the 


busy agent. “You'll pardon me?” said 
she. 
“Certainly,” I answered; and_ she 


opened the telegram, I steadying her 
while she hastily read it as we fought 
our way ahead, nearer and nearer the 
Spreendam and her sheltering lee. 


We were rolling alongside of her 
now, her great black bulk towering 


above us, her small iron gangway door 
open, a quiet officer in command, the 
passengers from Rotterdam swarming 
to the rail to greet the rest of us from 
Paris, and out of the ports showed the 
pale, grinning heads of stewards, 
stokers, and cooks. We passed aboard ; 
and ten minutes later the fat tug, hav- 
ing got safely rid of her passengers and 
baggage, churned away on her return to 
Boulogne. 


Most chief stewards are geniuses in 
their instant perception of who are con- 
genial among those coming aboard. 
Evidently this particular chief steward 
caught her friendly smile and nod to 
me as we went our separate ways to our 
staterooms. However this may be, | 
found her next to me that evening at 
dinner at the captain’s table. We had 
a full sailing list in the first cabin, but 
the night was rough—the racks were 
on, the flowers in the ice box—and few 
came to dinner. 

The captain’s empty chair was on my 
left. She sat on my right, and next to 
her sat a tall, broad-shouldered Hol- 
lander. I never saw a man more ill at 
ease than the Hollander. His name was 
Vonderbeek, and when Mrs. Gladys 
May Belle Moore spoke to him pleas- 
antly, apropos of passing the olives, I 
saw him shift uneasily in his chair, clear 
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his throat, and flush to the roots of his 
closely cropped gray hair. 

Nothing appeals to a woman more 
than a man’s embarrassment. It has its 
flattering side, a tribute to beauty. Sour 
old spinsters and younger lemons are 
exempt from it. 

‘‘Allow—me—please,” Mr. Vonder- 
beek managed to  stammer, nearly 
spilling the oil from the olive dish in his 
embarrassment. 

We spoke of the rough trip out to 
the ship. Then we all three discussed 
it. Finally she rose, between the 
cheese and the coffee, and left us, smil- 
ing to us both. Vonderbeek’s relief was 
marked, 

I began to wonder whether he had 
known her before. Had there been 
some estrangement and an unfortunate 
meeting? The world gets smaller and 


smaller as we grow older in it, and 
such things have happened. Suddenly 


the Hollander turned to me slowly and 
said in his big, good-natured way: 

“I hope your wife is not ill, 
bad weather for the ladies.” 

“My wife!’ I exclaimed, catching 
some of his past embarrassment. “I 
never saw her Lefore I got aboard the 
tug.” 

“Pardon,” he apologized. 

“Mrs. Gladys May Belle Moore,” I 
indicated to him, pointing with the 
handle of the olive fork down the M’s 
on the first-cabin list. “I learned that 
much on the tug, from two letters and 
a telegram.” 

“Ah, so!” he replied and offered me 
a cigar. 

“Thank said I. “I'll join you 
in the smoking room. Het is verboden 
hier te rooken,’ giving him all the 
Dutch I knew, and remembering this 
warning against smoking below decks. 

A moment later, on my way to the 
smoking room down the broad, clean, 
silent deck, I passed the huddled forms 
of two women in their steamer chairs. 
One was a pale, black-eyed woman in 
mourning, the other was evidently her 
maid. Both seemed half ill, and had 
dined on deck. Had the maid been 
blond, I-would have sworn that she was 
the twin sister of my lady of the tug, 
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you, 
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but her hair was intensely black, like 
that of her mistress, and worn in a ban- 
deau. 

The resemblance struck me_ so 
forcibly that I made several turns of 
the deck to study, as closely as discre- 
tion would permit, her features and the 
indication of her figure outlined by her 
steamer rug. A very small empty pint 
of champagne rolled lazily beneath the 
two chairs with the gentle lift of the 
ship, for, as the evening grew, the sea 
went smoother with the west wind. 
Finally I turned into the smoking room 
to enjoy Mr. Vonderbeek’s cigar and 
his company. 

I found him by himself in a corner 
away from the card players. He 
brightened up as I came in, and, beck- 
oning me to his corner, half rose and 
bowed after the custom of his country. 

“Coffee, gentlemen?” inquired the 
smoke-room steward. 

“Nay,” said Vonderbeek. 

“Yes, please,” said I; “one lump.” 

And the Hollander kindled the point 
of the good Javanese cigar he had given 
me. 

Just then—why not call her Gladys? 
it’s shorter—blew in with a clean-cut, 
light-haired young man, who had sat 
at dinner at the extreme end of the 
dining saloon. 

“Hello!” she cried, and smiled at us 


both in passing. The young man bowed 
stiffly. They settled themselves in the 
opp site corner, and the ung man, 
having screwed down the ventilating 
transom directly over her blond head 


called for a pack of cards and two bene- 
dictines. 

Again I noticed Vonderbeek’s embar- 
rassment; evidently he was not used to 
the passing exuberance of ladies 
aboard ship. And, frankly, I must ad- 
mit that I was a little dumfounded at 
the flirting speed at which Gladys trav- 
eled—to be even franker, a little dis- 
appointed -well, to be plai little 

I’ll adinit that the young man 
was good looking; he seemed all muscle 
and wire, like a champion tennis player 
on vacation. And if Gladys had not 
captured him the very instant after din- 
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jealous. 


ner, I’m sure that some other girl would 
have appropriated him. 

One thing was evident—Gladys was 
a good sailor, which, in the game of 
love aboard ship, is of prime im- 
portance. There were plenty of ro- 
mantic ladies downstairs to-night from 
whose imaginative hearts all romance 
had flown, and who were ringing for 
the stewardess or the doctor. Gladys 
was as fresh as a rose, and benedictine 
after the sea we’d been through was 
enough of a guarantee that she could 
hold her own in any old sea. _ 

It was while I was thinking of this 
that Vonderbeek glanced up at the two; 
then he turned to me and, slightly lift- 
ing his sandy eyebrows, looked at me 
with a quizzical smile, as much as to 
say : 

“Madame has not lost much time.” 

“What chance have we older fellows 
against youth?” I returned, divining 
what was passing in his mind. “Youth 
is a terrible rival when it comes to af- 
fairs of the heart.” 

“Dot's so,” he mused, and I won- 
dered if he, like myself, had not been 
captured by the frank gleam from her 
blue eyes. 

I had scarcely finished my coffee and 
half of the Javanese cigar, when the 
second-deck steward entered with his 
cap in his hand, and came up to me. 

“Please, sir,” he confided sotto voce, 
“but the captain would like to see you 
in his cabin.” 

I nodded and he withdrew. 

“You will excuse me,” I said to Von- 
derbeek, “but I have an appointment.” 

On my way forward, | 
the lady and her maid. I could see the 
mistress’ face now at closer range. She 
was a delicately featured woman, very 
pale, and with a certain quiet refinement 
about her that is characteristic of a 
well-bred woman aboard ship. The 
maid was bending over her with a glass 
of champagne. I saw her small, white, 
ringless hand grasp it, and, as the maid 
turned to summon the deck steward, I 
was again struck by the girl’s strange 
resemblance to Mrs. Gladys May Belle 
Moore; her build and features were al- 
A moment later I had 


again passed 





most identical. 
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scrambled in the dark up the wet stairs 
to the boat deck, and stood knocking at 
the door of the captain’s chart room. 

“Come in!” roared his hearty voice 
from within. 

It took a stiff pull on the brass ring 
to get the chart-room door-open, for the 
wind had shifted aft. The next instant 
[ heard the captain’s brisk tread, his big 
hand went against the door, and I stood 
before him. 

He hadn't changed. He was the 
same short, square-shouldered, square- 
jawed sailor—a man of iron, physically 
and mentally—simple as a child, mod- 
est, able, and kind. He was in his shirt 
sleeves, smoking a long cigar. 

“And how have you been, old 
friend?” he grinned, as he wrung my 
hand and led me through the chart 
room into his comfortable saloon next 
to his stateroom beneath the bridge. He 
waved me with his big hand to an easy- 
chair beside a table heaped with papers ; 
and here he talked of old times and 
many voyages, and of bad and good 
weather, while the two canary birds, in 
their gilt cages swinging above our 
heads with the roll of the ship, waked 
up and peeped. The captain went over, 
opened a mahogany drawer of his 
wardrobe, broke a cracker in two bits 
between his big thumb and forefinger, 
and tucked them between the bars. He 
alores those little birds. Then came a 
rap at the chart-room door. 

“Come in!” cried the captain. 

It was the Hollander. 

“My friend, Mr. Vonderbeek,” an- 
nounced the captain, starting up to pre- 
sent me, 

“We have just left each other in the 
smoking room,” I laughed. “Besides, 
we are at your table.” 

But he only smiled and added, lay- 
ing a big hand on a shoulder of each of 
us: “That’s right! I remember. The 
chief steward—he gave me the list, and 
I told him to put you there with 1 friend 
of yours,” he nodded to me, ‘*Mrs.— 
Mrs.”—he turned to the list lying next 
to the ash receiver—‘Mrs. Gladys— 
May Belle Moore.” 

Vonderbeek cleared his throat, shift- 
ing uneasily in his chair. 


“Never saw her in my life,” I de- 
clared, “before we got on the tug.” 

“So?” questioned the captain, in sur- 
prise. “But the chief steward, he told 
me ie 

He caught Vonderbeek’s awkward 
smile. 

“It’s all right,’ I went on. 
charming.” 

And again we lapsed into talk of the 
sea, and for an hour we talked and 
smoked, while the Spreendam lifted and 
fell with the wind at her stern, and the 
canaries nibbled and chirped. 

I left \Vonderbeek with him, for it 
was easily seen that they had something 
serious to talk over. And when at last 
I bade them good night, and gained the 
boat deck by way of the chart-room 
door, the stars were out, and I looked 
up with satisfaction to the tops of the 
Spreendam’s great masts towering 
above her funnels, swaying in the 
calmer sea, her wireless snapping over a 
late call. 

[ had scarcely reached the bottom of 
the iron stairs, up which whipped a 
draft that made one duck one’s head 
and turned through the narrow com- 
panionway running from port to star- 
board, when, lifting my head, I stopped 
stock-still in my tracks. There, not two 
yards ahead of me in the dark, facing 
me, stood Gladys, her fair head nestled 
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upon the young man’s shoulder. She 
started as if she had been stung. The 
young man scarcely moved, just slowly 
turned his head. But I was quicke 


than he—I had vanished. 

The morning dawned fairly rough, 
but glorious in sparkling sunshine. The 
sky was as blue, this brisk, exhilarating 
morning, as Gladys’ eyes. Gulls fol- 
lowed in the emerald wake of the 
Spreendam’s twin screws, and I found 
Gladys and the young man on the boat 
deck watching them. 

“Hello!” she called, as I passed. 

“Fine morning,” I said pleasantly, 
turning back to join them. 

“Isn't it a dandy morning?” returned 
Gladys. “Mr.—er ? 

“Brandt’s my name,” said he. 

“Glad to meet you,” said I, and we 























shook hands, while my eyes wavered 
over Gladys’ tailor-made, spotless, white 
flannel, white silk stockings, tinted with 
pale-pink flesh, and freshly chalked lit- 
tle shoes, a costume to which the bril- 
liant green, knit four-in-hand at her 
throat gave a pleasant touch of color. 

I snapped out my cigarette case, and 
as I opened it to offer one to Brandt, I 
saw her gaze longingly at the row be- 
neath the elastic. 

“Won’t you?” I ventured. 

“Do you suppose the captain would 
mind?” she smiled naively. 

“Go ahead,” said I. “He won't 
know. Do you believe in secrets?” 

“Sure, I do!” she laughed. 

I struck a match, and she bent over 
the flame. 

We watched the gulls. A lift of a 
wing, and one of the flock would glide 
ahead and abreast of us, the cry of this 
leader of the flock heralding a freshly 
cast-off pail of débris from the table 
d’hote. Then he would glide back to 
his mates, the whole graceful company 
settling in the ship’s wake to pounce 
and devour. 

When Gladys had finished her ciga- 
rette, and its butt had gone sailing aft 
in the breeze, I left them. 

With the sunshine, the good ship took 
on a more congenial atmosphere. Peo- 
ple began to speak to each other. At 
luncheon Gladys’ appetite was of the 
best. Had she recognized me in my 
blundering upon them in the dark, she 
was tactful enough to ignore it. And 
yet I could not help envying the young 
man. I, too, am human—— 

As the days rolled on, I grew to have 
a strange liking for this good-natured 
flirt, for I realized, as they say in 
France, that she was a good comrade— 
“une bonne fille,’ which means a com- 
rade with a heart. There was no evil in 
Gladys, I was convinced of that. She 
wouldn’t have hurt a fly. Being easily 
the belle of the ship, you would have 
supposed that the very first day wouid 


have found her wearing one oi the 
Spreendam’s ribbons around her sailor 
hat, carrying a tiny silk American flag 


handkerchief, and ri 
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ing along the deck. There are such peo- 
ple. Gladys was not that kind. 

And as the days rolled on, not a soul 
spoke to the silent woman and her maid, 
save the deck steward, for the simple 
reason that she steadfastly ignored 
every one aboard. Nothing is so ex- 
asperating aboard ship as to find a 
pretty woman who holds herself aloof 
from every one; naturally every one is 
crazy to meet her. 

That was exactly what happened in 
the case of the silent lady, Mrs. Hal- 
dane. It was by sheer accident that 
fortune favored me with a single con- 
versation. It happened on the fifth day 
out after luncheon. Mrs. Haldane was 
preceding me up the main stairway. 
Suddenly, as she had almost gained the 
top of the white-rubbered flight, she ut- 
tered a sharp cry of pain, and rolled 
back in my arms. Had not some one 
been directly behind her, she would 
have plunged down the flight. For a 
brief moment I held her, trembling. 

“Are you hurt?” I asked. 

She shook her head, then closed her 
eyes. 

“N-no,” she returned, half audibly; 
“only my ankle.” 

“Allow me to-help you to a chair,” I 
insisted. “Did you sprain it?” 

“I think not,” she breathed. 
twisted it.” 

“Good!” said I, 

She let me assist her to the long set- 
tee in the companionway. 

“May I call the ventured. 

“Thank you, no,” she replied evenly. 
“My maid—will come.” 

“Tell Mrs. Haldane’s maid to come 
at once,” I shouted to a steward as he 
passed. 

“Are you in pain?” 

She smiled faintly. “I was; it is 
nearly gone now. Here is my maid. 
Please do not let me bother you 
further,” she insisted, with the subtle, 
firm insistence of a lady who wishes to 
be alone. 

“T am glad it was nothing more seri- 
was all I could add. 

Then ensued an awkward pause, 
terminating in her inclining her head in 
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a silent recognition of thanks, while I 
bowed and took my leave. 
The next day, in passing her chair, 
I stopped to inquire about the ankle. 
“It is all right,” she replied, with such 
cool reserve that any further solicita- 


tion on my part would have _ been 
ridiculous. 
That night Gladys retired early. 


Even her usual late promenade with 
young Brandt did not deter her from 
leaving the deck before ten. At mid- 
night the smoking room closed, and I 
and de- 


went on deck. It was dark 
serted. A single electric light burned 
amidships, faintly  illumining _ the 


steamer chairs racked up in line. For 
a while I leaned over the rail, gazing 
down at the widening blankets of seeth- 
ing foam that hissed from the ship’s 
side over water as black as_ polished 
onyx; water that was cruel, and cold, 
and through which flitted and twinkled 
thousands of phosphorescent stars; the 
surface of an unfathomable depth; the 
surface of death. 

Here and there below streamed out 
the light from a porthole. She was at 
full speed to-night, trembling with the 
regular thump! thump! of her engines. 
The second quartermaster clattered up 
the iron ladder to prepare the hydrants 
for the washdown at three a. m.; then 
a dozen able seamen lumbered up the 
ladder, and I went below. 

I passed along the clean, white cor- 
ridor on deck A. The stateroom doors 
were closed, and the shoes were out, all 
kinds of shoes, denoting all kinds of 
people; smart shoes in trees—his and 
hers, also hers and his—tired, ugly, old 
shoes, dainty high-heeled slippers, not 
at all ashamed of being put out, the 
black boots of a priest. I recognized 
Gladys’—those of the morning and the 
afternoon—and felt sadder and older. 





[I passed stateroom seventeen and 
stateroom nineteen, but before I had 
reached twenty-one, I stood still. From 


where I had stopped, my tread noise- 
less on the white-rubber floor, I could 
see that the door of twenty-one was 
ajar, and the room dark, but what 
reached me sent me flat against the 
partition, straining my ears. 
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First I recognized the voice of Von- 
derbeek, then that of Brandt. 

“She’s got her nerve with her,” I 
overheard Vonderbeek mutter. 

*She’s a wonder for a good looker,” 
returned Brandt. 

“The skipper won't stand for a row 
You know how the old 
man is. He won't have any one 
searched aboard. The trick’s got to be 
done clean and neat, understand. He 
wants it that way. You remember the 
Frenchwoman last year. Well, he won't 
stand for it, that’s all.” 

“It'll be done all right,” returned 
Brandt. “Tony and Jim’ll be there. 
They're good at handling her kind. I 
wirelessed Tony last night: ‘Got Moore 
woman, dock Thursday.’ ”’ 

I held my breath. 

Some one rang; a sleepy steward in 
a pink jumper appeared at the far end 
of the corridor, rubbing his eyes. The 
door of twenty-one clicked shut. 

When I got to my stateroom, I sat 
down on the sofa berth with a lump in 
my throat. I was dumfounded. I felt 
like going back to the two detectives in 
twenty-one and thrashing the whole 
thing out with them. It was out- 
rageous! 

“Gladys! Oh, my God! Never in 
the world—never in the world!” I kept 
repeating to myself; “never in the 
world!” 

Vonderbeek’s heavy tread down the 
brought me to my_ senses. 
Then I began to reason. I waited for 
him, nevertheless, like a fool, the door 
wide open, not knowing what to say. 
As he stepped past, he turned and 
caught sight of me. 

“Vell,” he laughed, lapsing into his 
Dutch accent, “here ve still are, oop late 
as usual. Goot night.” And _ he 
passed on, 

“Good night,” said I, only vaguely 
conscious I had said it. My voice 
seemed no longer a part of me. 

With the good weather we were hav- 
ing, I knew that, unless held up by fog, 
we would dock in forty-eight hours. | 
went through a good deal during those 
forty-eight hours! What did they want 
her for? Smuggling? It seemed in- 
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corridor 
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To have told Gladys would 


credible. 
only have made her last hours on the 


ship unbearable. They must have made 
a mistake. I reasoned the whole thing 
out. Only the evening before, at din- 
ner, she had mentioned that her uncle 
would be on the dock to meet her. I 
have learned to believe in women. I 
decided not to tell her. 


With eight tugs pushing against her 
starboard side, the Spreendam was 
warped slowly up to her pier. Ten 
minutes later I stood under the letter 
M, where her trunks lay, saying good- 
by to the belle of the ship. She grasped 
my hand with the frankness of a good 
comrade, nothing had happened, and I 
felt relieved. Suddenly I looked up 
over her shoulder and saw Vonderbeek 
and Brandt approaching; they came up 
to us with leisurely arrogance. 

“Sorry to disturb you,” said Vonder- 
beek coldly, “but would you mind step- 
ping this way, Mrs. Moore?” 

Brandt’s face looked as hard as wood, 
and I felt cold all over. I saw her dear 
blue eyes wide open, gazing at them as 
if she did not understand. 

“This way, Mrs. Moore,” said Brandt 
curtly, he who had held her in his arms. 

“Dog!” I muttered under my breath. 

“Why, I don’t understand she 
said faintly, and the tears came to her 
eyes through sheer neryousness. 

“Gladys!” came a hearty voice—-a 
voice that reached over the crowd of 
passengers—a \ vice that belonged toa 

st 





white-haired, ut, old gentleman, im 
maculately dressed, and 
\ 


who pushed his way 


wearing yellow 
dogskin gloves, 
toward us. 


“Oh, Uncle Ben! Uncle Ben!” cried 


Gladys. She was in his arms. 
“Well, girlie!” he laughed. “What 


sort of a trip—rough ?” 
An inspector touched his hat to him. 
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Vonderbeek’s and Brandt’s eyes were 
riveted upon him. I gripped the in- 
spector by the arm. 

“Know him?” I whispered in his ear. 

“Sure,” said he; “that’s Old Man 
Kinney. Say, if we had as much 
dough as that old guy si 

“Who is he? Quick!’ I insisted. 

“Why, that’s Old Man Kinney, I tell 
yer—president of the National Tobacco 
Company.” 

And oh, how he hugged Gladys! 
Finally he released her. I looked for 
Vonderbeek and Brandt in’ vain. 
Gladys’ eyes were alight; I was con- 
scious of her hand again in mine. 

“Good-by,” she said again. 

“Good-by—dear!’’ I murmured. 

And they were gone. 








Up in a cheap apartment in Harlem, 
the silent woman, “Mrs. Haldane,” was 
drying her “maid’s” hair. 

“Can you see it, Min?” asked the lat- 
ter, bending her head to the mirror. 

“Only just in the part; the part’s 
getting blond again, dearie,” declared 
the latter. ‘“That’s the trouble with 
dye.” 

“Well, I done it for Ryan, anyhow. 
Say, listen, Min ¥ 

The telephone shrilled suddenly. 

Mrs. Haldane rushed to it. 
“Hello? Is that you, Ryan?” 


“ec 








“Yes,” 
o 99 


“Come up to the flat.” 

“Sure, it was a cinch.” 

Mrs. Haldane hung up the receiver. 

Then she went to a pink corset lying 
on the bed, and, with a pair of nail 
scissors, carefully opened the padded 
lining and extracted four strings of 


pearls with her small white hand. 




















HE motor car had been stand- 
ing in the middle of the road 
for hours, its enameled top 
and sides defiantly reflecting 
the sun that beat down upon 

it. Every bit of polished metal shone 
furiously. Only the wheels, half buried 
in the dust, threw no challenge to the 
heat. They were like four waiting, de- 
jected dogs. Thus far, the chauffeur 
had abased himself beneath the machine 
with perfect futility. 

Of the two occupants of the car, the 
man was continually climbing out and 
in, restless and, in the predicament, use- 
less. The woman, beyond an occa- 
sional gesture of languid annoyance, 
had scarcely stirred. Suddenly she 
roused herself. 

“If Felix can’t get us out of this be- 
fore much longer, we shall ascend in a 
spontaneous combustion.” Her voice 
was remarkably clear, and its cadences 
delightful. “Kenneth, we are a stupid 
pair to sit here, broiling.” 

“Any moment we may be able to go 
on.” 

“Well, the minute we abandon the 

thing, it will probably repair itself. I’m 

going to climb that stone wall and re- 

pose my person beneath the grove at 
top of that knoll. The worst that is 

likely to befall us is a dog—and I’m 
friendly with dogs; or a gardener, and 

we can easily satisfy him.” As _ she 
spoke, she stepped lightly to the ground. 


“How good it is to feel one’s feet 
again!’ She shook herself. 
“Sure you wouldn't rather _ stroll 













ahead on the road and let the car over- 
take us? We might find a road house 





“No. I know this part of the coun- 
try. This is my native heath, Kenneth. 
To the eye, it hasn't changed in twenty 
years. We are surrounded by ancestral 
houses, placed in those corners of an- 
cestral lands that are most remote from 
the vulgar highway, all on a modest 
scale. I dare say’—he was helping her 
over the wall, which she was perfectly 
capable of scaling without assistance— 
“that on the other side of this I shall 
fall into the arms of an old-time ac- 
quaintance, much to the scandal of said 
acquaintance. Or an_ iron-toothed 
trap,” she added anxiously, perching on 
the top to look below. ‘We used to 
set them here and there, particularly 
about the orchards.” 

He leaped over the wall and opened 
his arms to her. She delayed, smiling 

‘How pretty you are!” he exclaimed. 
“Adele, you have a strange power of 
suggesting abstract beauty. When I 
see you, I have an accompanying vision 
of a field of flowers, or water by moon- 
light, or a sunset.” 

“While you're talking poetry, Ken- 
neth, make it a sunrise.” 

He stood off, studying her with 
mystified admiration. “Adele, how do 
you do it?” 

Her lip curled slightly. 

He went on, with the ruthlessness of 
youth: “When I told my father that I 
adored you, he said every one had 


Adele, 


adored you for twenty years. 
























what will you do with me? What be- 
comes of the mortal beloved by an im- 
perishable goddess? MHasn’t she usu- 
ally turned the poor devil into a stag, or 
a stone, or a wild flower ?” 

“If she does, it is probably to end his 
prattle,” she replied serenely. 

He laughed. ‘Seriously, Adele, what 
will you do with me when I am—say, 
forty? Cast me off in favor of one of 
my nephews? What shall I be to you 
at forty?” 

“When you are forty,” she re- 
sponded, and the least touch of impa- 
tience was in her voice, despite the 
sweet bewitchment of her smile, “you 
will be the same rude, unmannerly, 
beautiful boy that you are now.” 

“Boy ‘ 

“Boy,” she repeated 
“Lovable, perpetual boy.” 

She slipped from the -wall into his 
arms and out again, laughing at him, 





composedly, 


and fled gracefully up the incline 
toward the bit of woods. He followed. 

“Adele, you said lovable.” He 
stopped her. “You meant it then— 


about going on to Greenwich?” 

The color in her cheeks deepened ex- 
quisitely. She looked full into his eyes. 
“Undoubtedly I did.” 

“It seemed too much to believe last 
night,” he said unsteadily, “that you 
were not playing with me. Adele, I 
don't care what you do with me at 
forty.” 

Silent, they walked on. Suddenly she 
paused to look upon a miniature water- 
fall disclosing itself in abandon almost 
at their feet. It showered wildly over 
a tiny precipice, kissing each stone and 
leaping lightly away, only to collect it- 
self later into a sedate pool, with no 
confession of earlier indiscretions. 

“How lovely! I’ve seen this place 
before.” She spoke in a low voice, as 
if trying to conjure a memory. “It was 
wild. This was open woodland. Ah!” 
A light laugh escaped her. “Kenneth, 
we are upon the scene of my first ro- 
mance!” 

“Indeed!” 

“My very first.” 

“I’m surprised you remember it.” 
“Kenneth, that is very crude of you. 
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It is very young. And yet you are vexed 
when I call you a boy.” 

He tried to take the rebuke indiffer- 
ently. 

She went on: “Yes. Here we met, 
early in the morning, before my school, 
before his rehearsal % 

“An actor?” He bit his lip when the 
question escaped him, 

“So they said. He played leads in 
the local stock company. Lots of us, 
silly girls, spent our allowances for the 
joy of seeing him make love in heroic 
roles. I was the silliest and gave him 
opportunity to make love off stage to 
me.” She reflected silently. 

“Well?” he demanded. 

“Well?” she repeated innocently. 
“Nothing. I ran away with him. He 
was very fond of me, but he found he 
couldn’t support a wife. So he de- 
serted me. I went into a chorus, picked 
up a living, worked pretty hard, and 
here I am.” 

“Beast!” said the young man, under 
his breath. 

She laughed. “It caused quite a lit- 
tle social earthquake. You've no idea 
how prim these people are. I believe 
they didn’t speak my name for years. 
Can you imagine that from this stock I 
sprang ?”’ 

“Not exactly.” 

As they turned to go on, a woman 
and a young girl suddenly emerged 
from the woods on a path descending 
toward the stream. The woman was 
dressed in black, with a touch of white 
and lavender at her neck and wrists. 
She was hatless, and her heavy coil of 
hair was gray. The girl, who lingered 
behind her, was fair and straight, round 
and slim. She wore a soft dress of ap- 
ple green, collarless, and so plain of 
outline as to suggest a medieval fashion. 

“We shall have to explain ourselves,” 
said Adele. 

His gaze was concentrated upon the 
girl. 

“She looks like a moving lily,” he 
said; “that white neck and golden head 
on an erect green stem. Did you ever 
see any being so much a part of a 
place? I'd like to paint her in this 
background.” 
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The woman in black halted. 

“Pardon me,” she called distinctly. 
“These are private grounds.” 

The young ‘man answered her. 

“We feared we were trespassing. 
Our car broke down, and it is so hot 
in the road e 

“And so comforting here,” Adele 
broke in, smiling. ‘‘May we stay for a 
little while?” 

The woman viewed them with distant 
unfriendliness, tempered with courtesy. 

“We have been troubled by motor- 
ing parties,” she said, coming a little 
nearer as if to see better: what manner 
of intruders these might be. Her ex- 
pression changed to one of bewilder- 
ment. She stopped and then came on 
quickly, stopped again, took a step for- 
ward, stood confused. 

**Adele——” 

The other woman started. 

“Isn't it—it is Adele Wylie?” 





“Tt is.” The answer came slowly. 
“You don’t recognize me? I am Mi- 
randa.” 


Adele Wylie stretched 
out her hands impulsively. “To think 
of coming upon you in this way! I had 
just said to Kenneth—— This is Mr. 
Waterman, Miranda. To be quite con- 
fidential, we have decided to marry, and 
were just running on to Greenwich for 
the ceremony when something happened 
to the motor. You're not still Miranda 
Brown?” 


“Miranda!” 


= \yers,” was the quiet re ply. Mrs. 
Ayers greeted the man with conscious 
awkwardness. She had heard vaguely 


of Adele W ylie’s succession of 
bands. 

“You didn’t marry Johnny Ayers?” 

A flash leaped from her eyes to those 
of the other woman. Both had awak- 
ened memories. A faint smile played 
about the lips of both 

“Yes, I did. I have been a widow for 
seven years.” 

Momentarily transfixed, Adele Wylie 
gazed at her, speechless. What was 
happening? Miranda growing old— 
Johnny Ayers dead? Why, yesterday 
they had been children together! She 
had an instant of panic. Why had she 
come back to her generation, which she 
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had safely forgotten, and which had 
gone on without her? 

“You—you knew me at once, Mi- 
randa?” 

“You have changed a little,’ Mrs. 
Ayers answered, studying her. “But so 
little!’ There was wistfulness in her 
voice. “It is marvelous, Adele.” 

She was reassured. Her eyes, which 
had been vaguely troubled, became 
again unfathomable blue wells of sweet- 
ness. She smiled, and what undefined 
reluctance Mrs. Ayers had felt toward 
renewing their old ties vanished before 
the magic of that smile. 

“Come to the house,” she said, with 
simple hospitality. “We can send word 
to your driver.” 

Adele stepped to her side. 

Nodding in the direction of the slim, 
erect young creature who stood idly 
watching the rippling distortions of her 
reflection in the pool, entirely indiffer- 
ent to the strangers, she asked: “Your 
daughter ?” 

“My daughter,” said Miranda Ayers, 


in a tone that meant “My all.” She 
called: ‘Elaine!’ 
The girl lifted a startled head. Her 


mother beckoned and she responded 
promptly. 

“A moving lily,” thought Kenneth 
Waterman, his first impression intensi- 


fied. “A living lily. I must paint her. 
Providence led me_ here _ to-day. 
‘Dreamer in the Forest’— Daughter of 
the Dryads’-—— No.” The lines from 
Longfellow flashed into | mind, 
“*Reluctant feet,” he quoted to him 
self. “That's the name of it. She'll 


think I’m crazy.” 

His rapid reflections suffered inter- 
ruption. 

“My daughter,” Mrs. Ayers was re- 
peating. “Elaine, you remember the 
photograph of my girl chum, Adele? 
Adele, do they call you Mrs.——” She 
halted painfully. 

Adele laughed. “Oh, they’ve tried 
naming me ‘Mrs, this or that, but I don't 
like anything. but Wylie. I'll be Miss 
Wylie to the end. Nothing else ever 
seems natural. ‘La Belle Adele’ stuck 
to me for ever so long. I’m glad I’ve 











lived that down. 
child.” 

With light finger tips she swept the 
girl’s arms from shoulder to wrist, a 
caress under which Elaine blushed de- 
lightedly. Adele watched her with 
amusement, gratification. She passed 
her toward Kenneth. 

“This boy is an artist. From the mo- 
ment he saw you, he wished to paint— 
a lily,” she ended mischievously. 

“To paint you,” he said. 

Mrs. Ayers moved in the direction 
of the house. She was not altogether 
pleased with the air of familiarity that 
people of this kind seemed naturally to 
exhale. She was not sure Elaine should 
be admitted to it, even for an hour, 

Adele walked with her. “What in- 
genuousness!” she murmured. ‘Your 
treasure of a daughter 

Like separate little blows, the words 
of a sentence spoken behind her struck 
her ears. 

“Surely your beautiful mother -would 
be a greater inspiration, I have never 
seen any one so lovely. Why should 
you wish to paint me?” 

“My mother!” The words were in 
blank amazement. “Miss Wylie?” 


Call me Miss Wylie, 











“No? Oh! Why, she said She 
and mother were She said, ‘this 
ee 

“Oh, no!” He relieved her abruptly. 
“Friends.” 

The two women had _ instinctively 
quickened their pace. \dele was 
breathless in a confusion of anger, 
astonishment, and uneasy disdain. 
When they reached the veranda, she 


threw off her coat, standing carelessly, 
superbly revealed in the gown she had 
chosen to don for her fourth wedding. 

The long ends of her blue chiffon veil 
blew about her like a soft cloud. She 
was an embodiment of conscious, never- 
defeated beauty; yet as she turned to 
meet the two coming up the path, there 
was in her mien a subtle challenge to 
something impersonal, impalpable, that 
threatened her. 

‘Have you persuaded Miss Ayers?” 
she inquired, as they came to the foot of 
the steps. 

He turned to the girl. 
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“Have I?” 

“Yes,” she said simply. “You must 
ask mother if she is willing.” 

“Willing?” Mrs, Ayers demanded. 


“For Elaine to be your model? No.” 
“Not my model,” he answered 
gravely. “My inspiration. Since the 


moment when I saw her standing by 
the pool—Mrs. Ayers, I knew this was 
what I have been waiting for, the idea 
for my first great attempt. If I can 
make the work worthy of the subject 





“I can hardly consent,” Mrs. Ayers 
said, in a tone of finality. ‘Adele, you 
and Mr. Waterman must be tired and 
thirsty. Will you taste my raspberry 
wine? I make it each year from my 
own crop.” 

Elaine had come softly to her moth- 
er’s side, and encircling her with one 
round, green-clad arm, she placed her 
cheek against the cheek of her mother. 

“Mother, dear, let me! 1 should like 
to help in the creation of a painting. I 
shouldn't mind standing at the pool all 
day.” 

Miranda Ayers, with a concern that 
she could not conceal, looked at her 
daughter and past her, into the faces of 
Kenneth \Waterman and Adele. 

Adele said calmly: “Kenneth will be 
one of our celebrities some day. He 
has already won exceptional honors. 
This might become his first great work. 
Elaine might some day be preud of hav- 
ing inspired it.” 

, 


“I should be very proud, mother.” 


Kenneth entreated; Elaine — shyly 
abetted him; Adele now and then threw 
in a judicious, favorable word. Mrs. 


Ayers wavered. 

“Perhaps on your return from Green- 
wich,” she said doubtfully. 

“Better, before,” the artist inter- 
rupted. “We may not return very 
promptly. Adele, wouldn’t it mar our 
holiday to know of this waiting to be 
begun? If we postpone Greenwich for 
a few days, so that I can start this while 
my idea is fresh—I can see the finished 
thing, Adele; it is flaming in my brain; 
it burns my fingers. If I can get it on 
canvas in tangible form now”’—he drew 
a sharp breath—‘then I can work it out 
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after our—our holiday, Adele. If only 
Miss Ayers He broke off short, 
turning again to the obdurate mother. 

Adele Wylie had listened, thunder- 
struck. Without betraying the least 
feeling, or glancing at him, she said 
quietly : 

“IT would not attempt to influence 
you, Miranda, if I had not the greatest 
faith in Mr. Waterman’s _ talent. 
Among artists his future is thought al- 
ready assured. And while you think it 
over, do let us have some of your rasp- 
berry wine.” 

Mrs. Ayers went into the house as if 
glad to escape. Elaine seated herself 
where she might rest her gaze unob- 
trusively upon the beautiful visitor. 
Kenneth, too, contemplated Miss Wylie, 
with the guarded eyes of a lover. But 
she, with a faint smile hovering about 
her lips, absently failed to observe the 
regard of either, 

Mrs, Ayers herself was filling their 
glasses when word was brought that the 
car would have to be taken to a garage 
and that Felix had telephoned for a 
tow. 

“T am not going to be towed,” said 
Miss Wylie promptly. “We shall have 
to go back by train.” 

“There is no train until very late,” 
said Mrs. Ayers. “The afternoon train 
has gone. Our service is no better than 
it used to be, Adele. If you and Mr. 
Waterman will stay overnight with us 





The eagerness with which his eyes 
met hers was not lost upon Adele. 
Every instinct warned her. Had these 


inner apprehensions been only against 
the possible defection of her lover, she 
might have heeded them; but in the last 
hour had come a strange sense of there 
being very much at hazard, more, even, 
than Kenneth Waterman; and she was 
not the kind of player to withdraw 
from a dangerous game. 
They stayed. Early in the morning 
Kenneth made a first sketch of Elaine, 
and after that there was no question of 
his being allowed to go on with the 
painting. It was arranged that he and 
Adele should remain for some days. 
They established themselves in the sim- 
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ple household, and actually a month 
slipped by. 

For hours, morning and afternoon, 
Elaine would lean against the trunk of 
a great oak tree, gazing into the pool, 
while he worked in complete absorption. 

Mrs. Ayers was always near by, 
Adele usually. At intervals Elaine 
would come to his side, observe with 
secret marvel, and flit back to posi- 
tion. 

She never ventured a criticism, even 
when he asked for it, in the endeavor 
to detain her for a moment’s study at 
close range. She merely stood there 
for a minute or two, leaning forward 
intently, smiling, and going away. She 
reminded him of a supple green twig 
bending to the touch and flying back at 
the instant of release. 

He thought that he had never seen 
anything so gentle and untamed. The 
white doe of poesy seemed a fittinz 
symbol for her, and he put a white doe 
in the picture. He became obsessed by 
the thing, scarcely speaking, eating only 
under compulsion, working every hour 
that he was awake. He had made pcr- 
trait sketches of Adele. One had been 
really notable. She had never seen him 
work like this. 

To Miranda Ayers the whole episode 
wore an air of unreality. Her life had 
been that of one who rested placidly 
upon the bank while the river of everis 


rushed by. And now two who tray- 
eled far and fast upon that river had 
drawn their craft ashore to sojourn 
with he An artist dwelt familiar] 


under her roof, albeit his head was u 


ally in the clouds. An actress, the fa- 
vorite of a continent, was her guest. 
in the hour that Kenneth put down 
his palette and brushes, saying, ‘Fin- 
ished,” Adele set to packing trunks. 
She appeared at dinner in a spirit of 
extraordinary elation that communi- 
cated itself to the others. Kenneth had 
the extreme satisfaction of achieve- 
ment, turning his weariness into blissful 


relaxation. Elaine was glowing. They 
were all laughing, when Mrs. Ayers 
suddenly exclaimed: “How we shall 


miss you!” 
The laughter died away. As if in 
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response, every fork was 
Adele, who had been alert 


mechanical 
put down. 
for such a moment, endeavored to re- 
lieve the tension. 

“We have been so happy here,” 
said. 


she 


Silence succeeded, broken sharply by 
a gasp from Elaine. She had turned 


white, and was quivering like a leaf. 

“Going!” 

The trembling word was addressed to 
Adele, but the girl's eyes turned in- 
stinctively toward the artist. In one 
long, bright, dumfounded look the two 
revealed themselves to each other. The 
eyes of Elaine faltered. She tried to 
swallow water, and the shcok in 
her hand. With a great effort she 
steadying herself against the table, and, 
murmuring an indistinct apology, left 
the room with the uncertain movement 

of one blind. Ashy pale, her mother 
rose and followed her. 

Kenneth leaned back in his chair as if 
stunned. Adele stared him. Again 
and again she opened her lips as if to 
speak, and closed them. Once _ she 
stretched a hand toward him. He did 
not see, and it was quickly withdrawn. 

Presently, with a stifled sob, she, too, 
arose. In passing, she touched him. 
tie took her hand, raised it quietly to 
his lips, and she went on. 

In the center of the second floor of 
1¢ house was a large hall, with 
opening upon a curving balcony. 
liere Adele saw Miranda Ayers stand- 
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aw Adele, and turned from 
her. Adele seated herself at a little 
distance. Unheeded tears trickled for- 
lornly over her cheeks. 

“She doesn’t want me,” Mrs 
said presently, in a tragic tone. 
bes gged me to leave her.” 

“Nor does he want me,” Adele said, 
in a whisper that passed unheard. 

Her old friend’s voice was frankly 
bitter. 

“It was on account of you, Adele, 
that I brought Elaine up in this seeln- 
sion. I thought I had shielded her, 
guarded her, from any possibility of 


A\vers started 


Ayers 
“She 


folly such as yours. Oh, you may have 
made a success of your life, but I know 
you had wretched years. I wanted 
Elaine’s life to be all joy. And now, 
after all these years, you have come 
back and brought folly Ww ‘ith you. If I 
could have foreseen 

“I foresaw.” Adele spoke slowly. “I 
heard my doom the day I arrived. 
‘Your mother,’ she said. She said that 
to Kenneth. You heard it.” 

“\Vhy should she not have misunder- 





stcod? She saw old friends reunited. 
One presented a daughte. She sup- 


posed the other to be presenting a son.” 
“She thought I was old enough to be 
his mother.” 
“And so I suppose you are,’ 
answered cruelly. 
don't look it. 


’ Miranda 


I don’t.” 


“No,” said Mrs. Ayers dully, “You 
doen't. You are even more beautiful 
than when you were a girl. Elaine 


couldn't have thought you looked it.” 

“She did,” said Adele. “She saw me 
and saw it was possible. To you, Mi- 
randa, I seem young, and I am infinitely 
younger than you. But the eyes of 
youth are pitilessly clear. She saw and 
she spoke, and from that moment Ken- 
neth saw, too. He knew I was far 
older than he. We joked about it. But 
until then, he had not seen. I was a 
fe ol to linger.” 


Adele, os did you stay?” 

The mot} rung her hands. 

‘Senna - r am proud. No man has 
ever wished to leave me.” 

“You think—he wishes!” 

“T have thought, so long as men love 
me, I shall keep the public heart. When 
l lose one power, I lose the other.” 


Miranda Ayers wheeled toward her, 
stretching out her hands dramatically. 
In that moment she cast aside the ethics 
of gene! rations. 

“Adele, give him to her! They are 
both young! He is only one man. A 
thousand men adore you.’ 

“I want him myself,” she replied. 
“He is more to me than all the men | 
have ever known. He is my link with 
the golden age. He is romance j 

“You have had romance, Adele.” 

“T wish not to have had, but to have.” 
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With clenched hands the mother 
turned away. 

“To think that I am pleading for a 
girl like Elaine! He can't be worthy of 
her.” 

“He is worthy,” Adele © said. 
“Worthy of any girl or woman. I 
knew—I knew I couldn't keep him 
long.” Her self-control broke. She 
buried her face in her arms and cried. 
“It was another instance of a young 
man’s first love being an—an old 
woman.” 

**Adele!’’ 

She laughed rather harshly. “It’s the 
first time I've admitted it. The end 
comes some time. I've fended it off 
longer than most. This is the end of 
me.” 

She stepped from the balcony into 
the dark hall, and nearly collided with 
Kenneth Waterman at the head of the 
stairs. 

“Are you packed, Adele?” he asked. 
“Can we be leaving in the morning?” 

“T'll be leaving in the morning,” she 
said gently. “My vacation is up. We've 
been forgetting, haven't we? I’m due 
in New York to begin rehearsing. 
You're staying on.” 

“I'm going with you. We can have 
our—our holiday in New York, Adele, 
as well as we might at Greenwich.” 

In the dark she kissed him. 


° 


“That’s good-by, Kenneth. We both 
understand. Stay with your own gen- 
eration. There’s cruel revenge upon 
those who desert it.” 

She felt her hand wrung. Halfway 
down the stairs she heard some stam- 
mered words. Then she was out-of- 
doors, breathing deeply of the fragrance 
of night. Pain drove her on, and 
mechanically she sought the pool in the 
woods. There, leaning against the oak, 
her hand upon her heavy heart in a 
gesture unconsciously theatrical, she 
stood, very much as Elaine had been 
standing every day. The similarity oc- 
curred to her. 

“ ‘Reluctant feet,” she said, speak- 
ing into the darkness. ‘Kenneth, my 
dear, bound to the feet of seventeen are 
silver wings. For reluctant feet, look 
among women past forty, beautiful 
women past forty.” 

As she stole toward the house again, 
she heard his voice from the balcony, 
where he was softly talking to Elaine. 
A last rebellious shudder, a last conjur- 
ing of the past for reminder that life 
had been very good, and she shrugged 
her shoulders, passed in smiling. 

“He must bring Elaine to see me in 
New York,” she said to herself, with a 
recurrence of the old vanity. “I shall 
be charming in the new comedy. And 
this is my last season,” 


AFTERWARD 


TH \T time the mating nightingale, entranced, 
Poured out the molten silver of his song, 
Fretting the dark with dreams, 
Until the mounting sun awaked the lark 
To set our wedding day to music— 
All the night through, I mused 
On you with prayer and tender longing; 
Not for the langorous joy of love's repast, 
A-swoon with kisses! 
But for the hourly tuning of our souls together, 
To sound a common chord of faith 
Amid the homely cares of every day, 
With love to sweeten! 


C, HILton-TuRVEY. 




















NE thousand dollars, rolled 
tight in hundred-dollar bills, 
rested within the pocket of 
Bobby Shannon; but the fact 
brought no joy to 3obby’s 
Many times in his life he had 





heart. 
felt the touch of rolls just like this, 
but always there had been a difference, 
for in former days he had felt the 


money and also the satisfaction of 
knowing that when the last cent was 
spent plenty more was awaiting him 
merely for the asking. Now, however, 
the treasury was empty—for him, at 
least. The thousand dollars he fingered 
in his pocket was the end. Bobby 
Shannon, genial gentleman of leisure, 
was in his last ditch. 

However, being genial, and being a 
gentleman of leisure, Bobby did not let 
the matter weigh too heavily on his 
mind. There more important 
matters to fret about. First of all, the 
train in which he was rocking away the 
miles was antiquated and uncomfort- 
able; second, it carried not even the 
pretense of a Pullman; third, the scenes 
without were not worth wasting time 
on—just one expanse after another of 
frost-gripped Missouri fields, with here 
and there a “lean-to,” or a white farm- 
house, or a few horses, or a rusting cul- 
tivator shivering away the winter in 
the midst of a rutty, unplowed field. 

More, and vastly more, the view be- 
fore him in the old, red-plushed, gee- 
gawed smoker was no better than the 
fields, no less lonely. Row after row 
of empty seats, not even a drummer or 


were 





an actor to play pitch with—only the 
grizzled, keen-eyed conductor sitting far 
ahead, counting his tickets, swaying 
with the motion of the train, and whis- 
tling, all awry and discordant. 

Bobby Shannon stretched, pulled 
forth his thousand dollars, looked at it, 
gazed at the whirling fields without, 
grunted to himself, and then, in sheer 
desperation, arose and catapulted along 
the rocking aisle toward the conductor. 

“Don’t mind me sitting down up 
here?” he questioned, with a sheepish 
grin. Bobby’s sheepish manner was his 
surest way of winning hearts. “I got 
lonesome all by myself back there.” 

The counter of tickets turned his 
gray eyes upward, and surveyed the 
young man before him. They were a 
pair of eyes to interest one—eyes that 
had seen many a phase of human exist- 
ence, eyes that seemed to place one in 
the balance, weigh every characteristic, 
and give the verdict all in a second. 
They rested straight and full on 
Bobby’s face. 

“Make yourself at home,” came a 
voice gruffened by years of “No fare, 
no ride,” yet just as friendly as it was 
gruff. Bobby slid into the seat, and 
watched the process of ticket counting 
as it began again. 

“Didn’t know there were that many 
people on the train,” he ventured after 
a while, merely for conversation. The 
conductor grunted. 

“Been getting on and getting off 
mostly in the chair car,” he explained. 


“Going far? 
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“Livingston.” 

“So?” The grizzled one seemed in- 
terested. “My home town. Who you 
know there?” 

Bobby became sheepish again, and 
stared out of the window a minute. 

“Well, I know a good many people— 
that is, quite a good many. Judge Mar- 
tin Krill and all the auction-bridge 
fiends. Guess you know them.” 

“Yep. Don’t go all the way to Liv- 
ingston to play auction bridge, though, 
do you?” 

Those gray eyes were working again, 
and with them Bobby capitulated. 

“No, I don’t,” he answered frankly. 
“T usually stay at the Mantells’ when 
I’m down there.” 

The gray eyes took on a glint this 
time. 

“The daughter’s name’s Ruth, isn’t 
it?” 

And with Bobby’s rather hasty nod 
the grizzled old man of the rail went 
back to the counting of the tickets, 
while Robert Shannon, gentleman of 
leisure, looked out of the window. A 
long time passed—nearly ten miles by 
the rickety little train. Bobby’s face 
had been wrinkled in thought. Sud- 
denly he leaned forward and laid a 
hand on the other’s knee, 

“Tell me,” he Said; “suppose you had 
just a thousand dollars—your last thou- 
sand dollars in the world—what would 
you do with it?” 

The conductor looked up queerly, and 
the verdict of the eyes was made. 

“Depends altogether on circum- 
stances,” he said shortly. “In my case, 
I’d put it on the house I’m buying. In 
yours—well, taking all things by and 
large, I’d marry Ruth Mantell—if she'd 
have me—start a restaurant, or go to 
digging ditches, whichever was neces- 
sary, and be a regular husband.” 

Whereupon, Mr. Robert Randall 
Shannon settled back in his seat in a 
lump, and looked at more frozen fields 
with the rusting cultivators in them. 
The conductor smiled just the least bit, 
and leaned forward in a friendly man- 
ner. 

“T meant that for a joke,” he volun- 
teered; “but, taking it from all angles, 


I see I've hit a bit nearer home. What’s 
the trouble—off on a siding some- 
where ?” 

Then the confidence came ; some way, 
the man of the wrinkled face and the 
kindly, yet searching, eyes invited con- 
fidence, and it bubbled forth from 
Bobby as he became more and more 
interested in the little world that had 
turned all awry for him. 

“It’s this way,” he said, with a little 
gesticulation: “The governor’s kicked 
me out—none of this ‘go-and-never- 
darken-my-door-again’ stuff, you know 
—just asked me, for the love of the 
pet dog, to get out and produce some- 
thing. He’s put his foot down, so to 
speak. What he wants me to do is 
beyond me. He’s got plenty for both 
of us, and why he should want me to 
make a lot more is what I can’t under- 
stand. Why, he owns half of St. Louis 
already, and I told him so, and asked 
him what he wanted—half the world! 
But he just shook his head, and said I 
must be wearing a pair of blinders as 
big as a house. So x 

“So he gave you a thousand dollars, 
and told you to make your own way?” 

“That’s what.” Bobby’s voice was 
glum. 

“Well?” 

“Well?” The question came vehe- 
mently. “\What’s the use of it? He’s 
got plenty of cash; why should we 
cheat a lot of other pe yple out of money 
when he’s got more than we can both 
spend? Anyway, I need my share of 
things right now if I’m—well, never 
mind about that. <A fellow can’t go 
with a rich girl and ' 

“Rich girl?” the conductor inter- 
rupted. “Ruth Mantell’s not rich.” 

“Not rich!’ Bobby leaned forward. 
“Why, her father owns ten thousand 
acres of the Magna River bottoms. If 
that’s——” 

“Which is worth just about ten dol- 
lars an acre if you could find a buyer. 
Did you ever stop to reflect that the 
Magna River bottoms are good for a 
crop about once ? 








every four years! 
Three Junes out of four there’s flood 
water over every acre of it. You might 
raise rice on it if the temperature was 
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right and the water would stay—but it 
won't—and there you are. It’s a waste, 
that’s all. If you call that rich, all 
right.” 

Bobby whistled, and leaned back in 
his seat. 

“Well,” he said, after a long pause, 
“flood or no flood, that’s got nothing 
to do with the fact that I’ve got just 
a thousand dollars to produce some- 
thing on. Personally, as far as I’m con- 
cerned’—and he grinned with the ir- 
responsibility that had always charac- 
terized him—"I think it'll be used to 
produce a whaling good time for about 
three weeks, and then——” 

He spread his hands. 
one frowned a bit. 

“And is that all you’re worrying over 
it °” 

“Why not?” Bobby became vehe- 
“If this is going to be a scrap 


The grizzled 


ment. 
between me and the old man, all right. 
If he wants to kick me out, I know 
where I can borrow enough to keep 
going on—until he does some other 
kind of kicking. If he’d wanted me to 
do things, why didn’t he start me in 
the right way? Gave me all the money 
I wanted, let me have a good time, and 
then—well, then he locks up the gate, 
and expects me to be pleasant over it. 
W ell——” 

“T thought you’d spring that,” said 
the man in blue. “I was hoping you 
wouldn’t. That sounds like a quitter. 
Now, look here, what did you do in 


1 
iegoe 





\thletics mostly I was left half 


1 the football team until I got my leg 
broken. Then I had to go to the sec- 
ond team because I was slow.” 

“But you kept playing 
same ?’ 

“Why, certainly.” 

“Stick-to-itiveness,” 
blue, half to himself. 
name ?” 

“Bobby Shannon.” 

“Trish,” commented his companion. 
“Good stock. And you're in love with 
this girl down in Livingston ?” 

“Ves Bobby confessed some- 
what haltingly. 

“What you need 

10 


just the 


said the man in 
“What's your 





said the conduc- 


” 
’ 
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tor sagely, “is a good, swift kick. 
Somebody’ll give that to you some day. 
Ever propose to her ?” 

The conversation was getting per- 
sonal, but Bobby did not resent it. 

“No,” he answered. 

“But you think she'll take you when 
you do 2” 

“Well si 

“I’m thinking,” said the conductor, 
as he rose and smiled, laying a hand 
on Bobby’s.shoulder, “that if I were 
you I’d propose when I go down there 
to-night. If she’s the right kind of a 
girl she'll take you at the right time 
whether you have ten dollars or ten 
thousand. And still, thinking she’s the 
right kind of a girl, she’ll—well, never 
mind,” he added, as he moved unstead- 
ily down the aisle. ‘So long!” 

And that night, in the big, old-fash- 
ioned hallway of the Mantell home, 
Bobby Shannon received the “swift 
kick” that the conductor had presaged. 
He stood by the doorway, looking 
through the prismed glass at the moon- 
light without, his overcoat buttoned 
high, his hands deep in his pockets, and 
on his countenance an appearance of 
glum dejection. Ruth f 





was not far 
away—just beneath the high hall light, 
where its rays caught full the delicate 
outlines of her small, perfect figure, the 
chestnut of her straying hair, and the 
look of concern in her big, childish, yet 


thoroughly womanly eyes as she gazed 





at the young man before her. She was 
iking slowly, halting nd she had 
n speaking, much to tl lispl 
»f Bobby Shannon, for a moment or 
“Tt isn’t that you've only.the thou- 


sand,” she was saying. ‘Goodness 
knows that it isn’t money I’m caring 
about! But—but’”—she hesitated, and 
laughed in an embarrassed manner— 
“sometimes I don’t know whether I 
care for you or hate you. You’re so— 
I hate to say it, Bobby, but both father 
and I have noticed it and commented 
upon it—you’re so oF 
“So what?” Bobby asked the que 
tion a bit sulkily. He had found some- 
thing that hurt vastly more than the 
possession of only a thousand dollars. 
Ruth gazed hard ahead. 
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“If I must say it, Bobby, you’re just 
irresponsible. It just seems that you 
don’t care anything about—well, about 
anything. If you'd only do something!” 
She moved forward and laid a hand on 
his arm. “If you’d only produce some- 
thing !”’ 

Bobby turned somewhat sharply. 

“I'd like to know what I’m going to 
produce—or how I’m going to do it!” 

The tone displeased Ruth. Her coun- 
tenance lost its appealing look. 

“That’s for you to find out,” she said 
a trifle coldly. “Good night, Bobby.” 

And a moment later Bobby Shannon 
found himself in the cold moonlight, 
kicking along toward the lights of the 
antiquated town square in the distance, 
angry with the one thousand dollars in 
his pocket, with the conspiracy, it 
seemed, to hedge him everywhere ; and, 
above all, angry with himself. 

“IT don’t blame her,” he muttered to 
himself. “That was a fine, caddish 
thing for me to say, anyhow. She’s 
probably mad. Acted like it. I'll send 
her a bunch of orchids to-morrow Ss 
He stopped suddenly with a grunt. 
“Where’ll I get orchids in this town? 
Probably ‘produce’ ’em, I guess. From 
the way everybody’s yelling ‘Produce! 
Produce!’ at me, you'd think I was a 
truck farmer!” 

Whereupon, having relieved himself 
of this trifle of questionable humor, 
Bobby sank his head in his collar, and 
silently concluded his walk to the hotel. 
Inside, he sank into a chair, and sur- 
veyed the night clerk. There were 
many things on his mind—an unusual 
situation—and he sought conversation 
as a means of putting them aside. 
Bobby hated to have things on his 
mind. 

“Look tired,” he began. 

The night clerk grinned. 

“Ought to be. Got up early to-day, 
and skated eighteen miles.” 

“Eighteen miles!” Bobby became in- 
terested. “Where to?” 

“Undervale and back.” 

There was even more interest in 
Bobby’s question now. 

“How'd you do it? 





I thought Un- 


dervale was only two miles off?” 


“So it is—on the railroad. But it’s 
nine miles by the river. That’s a funny 
thing about the Magna,” the clerk con- 
tinued, as he came from behind the 
cigar case and drew a chair near Bobby. 
“T don’t guess Gregory County’s more 
than twenty miles across at any point; 
yet it takes the Magna more’n a hun- 
dred miles to get through, It’s straight 
enough below and up above. Must be 
in the soil or something. Anyway, that’s 
why none of this bottom land’s any 
good around here. Every summer 
when the high water comes, the Magna 
cuts loose.” 

“What then ?” 
bit. 

“Two hundred thousand acres of bot- 
tom land flooded, that's all,” said the 
clerk. 

“Two hundred thousand acres!” It 
woke Bobby up for a minute. “Some- 
body ought to straighten that fool 
river,” he commented, as the clerk re- 
turned behind the counter to awaken 
the passengers for the eleven-fifty Lim- 
ited. “Somebody surely ought to 
straighten that river.” 

He settled again in his chair to nod, 
but something suddenly had come into 
his brain to drive away sleep. A half 
hour he stared ahead and shifted nerv- 
ously in his chair; nor heeded the de- 
parting sounds of the lobby as the 
eleven-fifty passengers hurried for the 
bus that was to take them to the sta- 
tion. At last he arose, a queer light in 
his eyes, and approached the clerk. 

“\Vho runs the best auto livery in 
this town’” he asked snappily. 

“MecClelland’s. Anything special?” 

“Yes. Give me my key. Call them 
up, and tell them to have a good car 
here for me at seven o'clock in the 
morning. Tell ’°em I want a driver who 
knows every inch of Gregory County. 
Then give me a call for six o’clock. 
Understand ?” 

Fifteen minutes more, and Bobby 
Shannon was in bed, staring upward 
into darkness. 

“Produce something, eh?” he mut- 
tered drowsily. ‘Well, I'll do it! I'll 
produce something that is something!” 


Bobby was nodding a 
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And that last sentence was the rea- 
son Robert Randall Shannon sat in the 
anteroom of his father’s St. Louis office 
seventy-two hours later‘and sent in his 
card by a boy. His pockets were stuffed 
with papers covered with figures of his 
own making and those of a civil-engi- 
neering firm. There were rude maps, 
with long curlicues upon them, crossed 
here and there by straight lines. There 
were strange hieroglyphics, with arrows 
running here and there, with cross 
marks and a hundred other things that 
no one but Bobby Shannon could un- 
derstand. There were But the 
boy was at the door, beckoning. 

“Well?” A white-haired 
looked over his glasses. “‘Is it 
this soon?” 

“The cash?” Bobby grinned, and 
pulled a roll of bills from his pocket. 
“Not by a whole lot—nine hundred and 
twenty dollars left. But, to tell the 
truth, dad”—and Bobby sank somewhat 
uneasily into a chair—‘! did come to 
see something about money. I’m going 
to produce something, and——” 

“Money!” A bit of displeasure 
showed in the elder Shannon’s face. 
“How much?” 





man 
gt yne 


Bobby twisted his fin- 
gers 

“I just wanted to borrow it—say, for 
a couple of years. I'll pay it all back; 
I'm sure I will. I’ve got a little thing 
that'll quadruple whatever I put into 


it, and—— 
“op s 4 : i. 599 
But how much do you want: 
Shannon, senior, remembered Bobby’s 
business venture of the past—a flier 
in mining stock that cost ten thousand 
cold. The son was still hesitating 


James O'Rourke Shannon leaned across 
his desk impatiently. 

“How much do you want—ten thou- 
sand, or fifteen?” 

“I'd kind of like to have—a couple 
of million,” came slowly from the son. 
Shannon, senior, plumped back in his 
chair 

“Two 
crazy!” 

‘Maybe I am,” was the dogged reply. 
“But I’ve got to have it. I’ll pay ten per 
cent interest if you can wait for it. But 
I’ve got to have that much; it’ll take 


million dollars? You’re 
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nearly every cent. I’m going to 
straighten a river.” 

A roar from across the desk. 

“Why don’t you build a tunnel to 
Venus?” the father asked, with fine sar- 
casm. “Look here, Bob, I gave you the 
money to make your start with. I told 
you I didn’t care how you did it, or 
what you did, but that you would have 


to ” 





There he stopped. The mass of maps, 
drawings, and diagrams had descended 
before him, and Bobby—an excited 
Bobby—was talking and _ gesticulating. 
Five minutes, and the father rose, 
peered carefully into the next room, 
then closed the door and locked it. 
Following which, he sank into his chair 
resignedly. 

“That part’s all right,” he said medi- 
tatively. “Go on with the rest of it. 
Will the law let you do it? Wait till 
I look it up.” 

Shannon, senior, arose ponderously, 
and sought his Missouri statutes, while 
Bobby remained at the desk and smiled. 
He never before had realized what a 
thrill there could be in ordinary things, 
particularly money. Why, it was like 
a hundred-yard dash for a goal, or 
holding four aces with a suite run of 
nine in an auction game. Besides, the 
idea was all that counted. There wasn't 
to be any real work to it except just 
what he found fun in doing. The other 
fellows could attend to the rest. He 
i vhile his father grunt 


waite d patie tly 


ed over the finely typed legal page He 
tapped the desk with comfortable un 
concern. It was good to be doing some 


thing that had a little adventure to it 
—and especially trying it out on the old 
man. Shannon, senior, returned, and 
peered out through the window. 
‘You’re safe,” he said eventually. 
“Now, go on with the rest of your 
story.” 

An hour later Robert Randall Shan- 
non stood by the desk, thinking that the 
remainder of his thousand dollars was 
a small, a very small, amount of money. 
Seven figures were much larger. The 
father was speaking. 

“Now, there’s only one thing about 
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this, Bobby; you’ve got to be on the 
job all the time. I’m not going to——” 

Bobby turned and winked jovially to 
himself. He had expected this—and 
provided for it. 

“Got that all fixed, dad,” he said. 
“Sure, I'll be there, right alongside the 
ditch, day and night. I thought you'd 
want me to do that.” 

James O'Rourke Shannon looked up 
quickly, and the amazement was on his 
face in layers. 

“Robert,” he said, “you’re surprising 
me. You can run over a half a million 
if you need it.” 


Twenty-four hours more, and Bobby 
stood in the hall of Ruth Mantell’s 
home. 

“The last time I was here,” he began, 
in somewhat businesslike tones, “you 
said something about producing. There- 
fore I'd like for you to get me the right 
to do as I please with your father’s 
bottom land, and share in half the prof- 
its, providing I raise its value to sev- 
enty-five dollars an acre, or above, with- 
in a year.” 

Ruth looked at him a minute, then 
laughed. 

“T don’t quite understand what you're 
talking about.” 

“Producing something,” Bobby 
grinned. “Want a half interest? Get 
the contract, and I'll give you half my 
share. I'd buy it outright, but I’ve got 
to watch my money—I'll need it other 
places where I’m not dealing with 
friends.” 

“Your thousand ?” 

“Nope.” Bobby looked blandly at 
the door. “My two millions. You want 
the job of getting the contract?” 

And if Ruth Mantell had been sur- 
prised at the actions of Bobby Shannon 
then, the surprise grew even greater 
within the weeks that followed—weeks 
in which she saw Bobby but seldom, and 
then only for a few minutes at a time. 
At first there came rumors. Then there 
showed the report of sales, thirty or 
forty acres from one man, fifteen from 
another, a hundred from another—and 





the strange part about it all was that, 
lot by lot, those purchases were form- 


ing a line, following an apparently pre- 
conceived tract, straight across the 
county. 

Tract after tract was bought. The 
price jumped from ten to twenty dollars 
an acre; but still the purchasing went 
on. The price went from thirty to 
forty an acre; but still Bobby Shannon 
grinned, shuffled greenbacks, and paid. 
It was unusual for him to be spending 
money with the hope of getting some- 
thing back for it, and the sensation was 
more than pleasurable. Besides, it was 
father’s money. The price went to sixty 
—no one knew why, but since the de- 
mand for bottom land had come, and 
particularly certain portions of bottom 
land, the price must rise. 

At last there came the time when 
Bobby’s face grew serious as he looked 
at the amount of his expenditures, and 
he announced that he would buy no 
more. But he could be pursuaded to 
take a few more options. And those 
who had watched learned that Robert 
Randall Shannon, gentleman of leisure, 
had expended one million dollars, at 
from ten to sixty dollars an acre, 
for tracts of worthless land in one con- 
tinuous nineteen-mile_ stretch. And 
more—they learned that Bobby Shan- 
non, the irresponsible, held three-year 
options, gained at one dollar an acre, 
on practically every foot of bottom land 
in Gregory County. Something was 
about to happen. But Bobby waited 
until he was once more in the Mantell 
home before he spoke of it. Then he 
sank absent-mindedly into a chair, and 
pulled forth a sheet of paper. 

“Twelve steam shovels, digging fifty 
feet deep and a hundred wide—Decem- 
ber now.” he rambled on. “It ought 
to go through by June easy, Ruth.” He 
turned, “That’s right, isn’t it, about 
the Magna usually going on its tear 
about the middle of June?” 

But Ruth continued to stare. Bobby 
repeated his question. The girl stamped 
a toot. 

“T want to know what you’re figuring 
on, Bobby Shannon,” she burst forth, 
“and I want to know right now! You 
come down here with a lot of money, 
and—and———” 
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Bobby grinned. 

“You said produce something, didn’t 
you? Well, I’m going to do it. I’m 
going to produce a little Garden of 
Eden out of the Magna River bottoms 
by the simple system of ditch digging. 
That is,” he corrected, “I got the idea. 
Somebody else’ll have to do the work. 
The idea’s all that counts, anyhow. 

“You see,” he continued sagely, “the 
bottoms flood every year because the 
river's crooked, don’t they? Well, I’m 
going to straighten the river by digging 
a ditch right across the county—at least 
| got the idea for it. It'll be deep 
enough and wide enough to carry off 
the flood. That’s all—see? Ten-dollar- 
an-acre land raised to a hundred, and a 
hundred and fifty. The old man wants 
me to make money. Well, I'll make it! 
\nd the best part of it is, Ruth,” he 
added, “I’ve got the finest little scheme 
for having a good time while I’m mak- 
ing it you ever saw. Now = 

“And you're going to do this, Bobby? 
You—-you——” 

“\WVell, that is, the engineers. I’m not 
going to mix in with any of the dirty 
work. What’s the use? Why,” he 
added proudly, “I got the idea! But, 
look here, I’ve got something to show 
you in this thing. Guess what it is. 
\ bungalow on wheels! Can you beat 
it? You see, when dad gave me this 
money he said I'd have to stick on the 





ib, and so—— 
: : ] v atte 
His voice went low and confidential 
; P at ’ am Rott 
rest of the explanation ODbDY 
ind a st d idea even bigget 
ri¢ 
\ week, and Livingston was looking 


the great scoops of steam shovels as 
were unloaded from flat cars, at 
and at picks, shovels, donkey en- 


they 

drills, 
gines, and the stolid faces of laborers. 
\ month, and at a point about a few 
hundred feet from the upper curve of 
the Magna a great gash in the earth 


Was making its way straight southward, 
skirting the edges of the bluffs, crawl- 
ing on and on-+through the soft, alluvial 


il, free for the most part from any- 
thing more resistant to the great, claw- 
ing scoops of the steam sh than 
ale and gumbo, crawling on by day, 


ovels 
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crawling on by night, when extra crews 
worked by torch and bunch lights and 
the truckling and puffing of the donkey 
engines, the shouts and the creaking of 
the gondolas as they dumped _ their 
loads, sounded queer and out of place 
against the silence of the Magna bot- 
toms. 

Two months, three—four—five, and 
May had come, and with it a hope that 
the Magna bottoms had not held in 
years—the hope of crops, crops free 
from the muddying, swirling floods of 
the Magna, crops on ground that had 
lain fallow for decades, ground fertile 
and rich of yield. One great streak 
through the long stretch was unplowed 
and untouched by seed—the land in the 
possession of Bobby Shannon. But 
everywhere else there showed the mark 
of the harrow and the plow, while the 
green was beginning to peep high, and 
the richness of soil was already begin- 
ning to show its fertility in the stead- 
ily rising grain. There was hope in 
the Magna bottoms, hope and happi- 
ness, as the great ditch went on by day 


and by night. 
And it was on one of those nights 
that James O'Rourke Shannon, restless 


after a winter of fevered, yet newsless, 
reports from Bobby, leaned forward in 
the front seat of a motor car, and 
pointed to a strung-out line of lights in 
the distance. He turned and shouted 
to the driver: 

**That’s it, ain’t it?” 


Th 


Yep.” came from the driver: “where 
the lights is lhey've moved down a 
lot s ne. About 
five , 1 gue through 
all right by the t Calla 





han’s a wonder 

“Got the Irish mixed, haven’t you?” 
James O'Rourke asked. “You mean 
Shannon, don’t you?” 

“Shannon?” The driver laughed. “‘] 
said Callahan. He’s superintendent of 
the construction’ company. The way he 
pushes them men——” 

jut I thought,” interrupted the 
other man, “that a young fellow named 
Shannon was——” 

“Only putting up the money,” came 

from the driver. one of 


“He's these 
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rich guy's sons. He just plays like he’s 
working. Say, he wouldn’t no more 
get his shoes dirty going around to see 
how the work’s going on than a blue- 
eyed hippopotamus’d observe Easter. 
Some of them geeks is going to spoil 
him some of these days—be-lieve me! 
A guy gets peeved once in a while.” 

The man at the driver’s side grunted, 
and sank back in silence. The motor 
chugged on over the rough bottom road 
toward the long line of changing lights, 
and the puffing, rushing trains of un- 
dersized gondolas, gradually ascending 
from the giant hole in the ground to 
the surface, dumping their loads to the 
sides, and descending again. Shannon, 
senior, looked hard, then turned his at- 
tention to the lights of something else 
at one side—a small, houselike affair, 
yet raised from the ground on broad, 
flat wheels. In the darkness near it 
could be seen the forms of motors and 
buggies. Lights were bright within; the 
sound of music was to be heard faintly ; 
past the windows swerved the shadows 
of human bodies. Shannon pointed an 
energetic finger. 

“Take me over there,” 
and the driver obeyed. 

For just a second James O’Rourke 
Shannon stood on the little porch and 
gazed within. It was a well-furnished 
little home on wheels. The furniture 
had been piled high to the sides of the 
two broad rooms, the rugs had been 
pulled from the floors, and twenty 
couples were intensely enjoying them- 
selves in the throes of a turkey trot. 
And where the music was loudest and 
feet moving the fastest was Bobby, im- 
maculate in evening clothes, his face 
fair and white from nonexposure to the 
winds of winter, his hands unstained, 
his brow unwrinkled from lack of 
worry. Shannon, senior, stepped to the 
door, and, frowning, entered. 

“Robert!” he called, and 
carried command. There was a con- 
certed glance over shoulders, while 
Bobby, a bit of amazement on his face, 
excused himself, and stepped to the ve- 
randa, 

“Hello, dad!” he began. “I 
know you 


he ordered, 


the tone 


didn’t 
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An arm went out in the direction of 
the dancers. 

“What the dickens are you trying to 
celebrate in there?” 

“Oh, in there?” Bobby was bubbling 
with explanation. ‘Well, you see, since 
you said I had to stay on the job, | 
couldn’t very well go into town for 
things of this kind, so I just got the 
idea of having them out here. The 
bunch seemed to like the hunch right 
well i 

“And all this is being charged to ex- 
pense, is it?’ came sarcastically. “How 
much did this little affair cost?” 

Bobby rammed his hands 
pockets. 

“Not much. Just about fifty dollars. 
Why, you'd be surprised at P 

“And how often?” 

“\WVell, I generally manage to have 
something every night. A fellow’s got 
to——”’ 

“Every night!” Shannon, senior, was 
roaring. “Three hundred a week for 
foolishness! And you running close to 
the margin on the ditch! What’s got 
into you? How much are you going 
to be over on the ditch?” 

“Over? You mean how much money 
will be left over?’ Bobby looked blank. 
“IT don’t know. Never figured it out. 
Callahan attends to that.” 

“And I suppose Callahan attends to 
the hiring and firing of men, the buying 
of supplies, the figuring out of every- 
thing, and the digging of the ditch, eh?” 

“Why, sure!” said Bobby slowly. 
“He tells me we're going to be finished 





in his 








on 

“Tells you!” roared Shannon, senior. 
“Don’t you know? For the Lord’s sake, 
what have you been doing down here?” 

Bobby looked amazed. 

“Why, dad,” he urged, “you didn’t 
expect me to do it all, did you?) Why, 
I got the idea! Besides, I’ve signed ail 
the checks, and 

A snort. 

“And trusted to somebody else. Now 
come on out here and show me around 
this place. And be quick about it! [I’ve 
got to be back on the Limited. How 





many more miles have you got to go?” 
The son looked at the stars. 
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Callahan says it’s about two miles. 
I haven't figured it for myself yet, but 
at the rate we've been going 

“Callahan pig asked the father. 
es And [ suppose Callahan knows just 
when the freshet’s coming?” 

“Just about. According 
information, it’s about the fifteenth of 
June. You see, that gives us five weeks 
to go the rest of the way, and with only 
this shale as the worst stuff to go 
through it'll be easy. Of course, there'll 
be a little limestone, but not much. Cal- 
lahan says——” 

“Oh, damn Callahan!” burst forth 
the father. “What I want to hear is 
something you've figured out for your- 
self. You started this thing like a 
wizard, Bobby that is, like the mak- 
ings of a wizard. You got the idea, 
and you showed me where the money 
was in it, and you bought the options 
and the land—even if you did do it in 
a way that would make a decent real- 
estate man turn over in his grave. You 
did all those things, and | began to 
have hopes in you—do you think I 
would have squandered two million if 
[I hadn’t? Then, when it got down to 
a common thing like dirt, and Bohunks 
and Slavs and Polocks, you had to make 
somebody else the go-between. Do any 
of these men know you're the real boss 
of the job—or ought to be?” 





to his best 


They had just passed a group of lev- 


ele working in the dump from the 
lolas. One of them had _ spoken, 
S] int nN i had he ird He 
1 to } \ ] ] 
remarked sarcasticall Bobby 
| over his should 
— fellow say something ?” 
fe did—emphatically.”’ 
v hat?” 
Shannon, senior, stopped, and 
rammed his hands deep in his pockets. 
“I don’t know whether he said you 
were just a plain dude, or used cuss 
ords. In fact o 
he sentence was not finished, for 
Shannon, senior, watching his son 


as he yanked the laborer from his work 
then, dress suit 


fight. 


overalls, be- 
minutes later the 


against 


gan the Ten 


irresponsible brushed his hands, sighed 
a bit, and rejoined his father. 

“Nobody’s going to call me a dude,” 
he remarked slowly. ‘“‘Now, dad, the 
way Callahan’s got this thing figured 
out is this: You see, when the Magna 
overflows it carries a current as swift 
as an express train. Well, with a 
straightaway channel, a_ hundred-foot 
ditch ought to——” 

“Bob,” broke in his father, “you think 
you’ve proved to that Bohunk that you 
weren't a dude?” 

“Why, sure!” Bobby looked up. 

For a moment Shannon, senior, 
stared at the lights of the ditch and the 
long arms of the steam shovels, slowly 


rising and falling. 
“I’m thinking,” he said finally, “that 


he’ll be proving to you some of these 
times that you’re a darned _ fool. 
Where’s Callahan?” 
“Asleep in the third 
Carrigan’s on duty now. 
superintendent.” 
“Thanks,” dryly. “Go 
dance.” 
“Go back? 
to— 
“Go back to the dance, and stay there 
if you want to. But I’ve got only this 


bunk wagon. 
He’s the night 


back to the 


Why, don’t you want me 


one thing to say, Bobby : You’ve got 
plenty of time—five weeks to do twenty 
Sees? work in. But you'd better be 
sure of doi ly it a 
“Why, certainly, dad. Callahan a 
‘allal | ! I’m talking about 
\ l \ I IOTTOW C d t] 
I r 1d u re tie ( 
wl )’ S- tO | ya t it = S 
the rest of your life to do it Under- 
stand? Now, go back to your Ftc 


Shannon sat 
traveling 


Two weeks later, Bobby 
on the little veranda of his 
bungalow, surveving the landscape. 
The green of the fields was brighter 
now: the corn beginning to 


rows were 


show in orderly, regimental array. The 
ditch had moved on; straight ahead, 
where a line of trees showed against the 
horizon, lay the lower bend of the 
Magna—the destination of Bobby’s 
idea. He sighed, leaned back, and 
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pressed a button. Jerry, grinning 
usual, answered. 

Got any Japanese lanterns?” 
asked. 

The servant nodded in the negative. 
3obby sat up. 

“Better get some in the morning. 
I’ve just decided to have a lawn feéte. 
That isn’t a bad hunch, do you think, 
Jerry, having a lawn féte?. Of course, 
there isn’t any lawn, but i 

He stopped, and looked at the figure 
that was nearing him from the smoke 
and noise of the ditch. Across the 
rutty, unplowed field there came a 
broad-shouldered, squint-eyed man of 
forty, tanned of face, heavy of muscle, 
and hard of hand. His high boots and 
his corduroys bore the marks of fresh 
earth. He carried his hat in one huge 
hand. 

“I’m just after coming over to tell 
you, Mr. Shannon,” he began, as he 
neared the porch. “I’ve already told 
the company, and they’re sorry they 
can’t send a man to take my place right 


Bobby 








now, but ‘i 
“To take your place, Callahan?” 
Bobby was sitting up straight now. 
“\What’s the matter? Good Lord, man, 
I can’t get along without you! [——” 
“It’s sorry I am, Mr. Shannon, but 


I’ve got to do it. It’s business in town 
that’ s taking me away. | 
“But 
“T can’t—I 
Shannon. | 
Carrigan ?”’ 
“Carrigan? What 
“Quit this morning. 
his health. It’s sorry I am, Mr. Shan- 
non, but it’s just the way things turn 
out. A pleasant evening to ye.” 
Bobby sank back limply in his chair. 
“But—but what'll I do?” 
“Wire the construction company for 
a new superintendent,” Callahan an- 
swered, as he turned. “They'll send ye 
one in time, sir. A pleasant evening to 
ye, sir. 








and that’s all, Mr. 
you heard about 


can’t, 
sup] ose 


about him?” 
Going south for 


And thus it came about that Callahan, 
Carrigan, and Shannon, conspirators, 
sat in the latter’s luxurious office in 
St. Louis two weeks later, passing the 
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time of day. Shannon, senior, was at 
his desk, looking out over the tops of 
the buildings and twiddling his thumbs. 
There was a strange little look on his 
face, and his eyes were squinted nearly 
shut. Callahan moved a bit closer. 

“If it was me that was doing it, sir,’ 
he said apologetically, “I wouldn’t wait 
too long, sir. Something might come 
up. But of course if we can go down 
there in the next couple.of days and 
get things straightened out, all right. 
That'll give us a week before the flood’s 
anyways near due. It never did come 
before the fifteenth. He ought to have 
the thing up to within a quarter mile 
of the end if he’s done anything at all; 
but it’s the blasting at the lower outlet 
that’ s going to count, sir. If 

“What's the construction company 
say? Has he turned to and done any- 
thing at all? Has he taken charge of 
the work, or did he let the new fore- 
man do everything?’ Shannon, senior, 
was snapping his questions. He had 
been unusually snappy ever since his 
return from his little inspection tour 
and the birth of his idea to force Bobby 
to a realization of his responsibility. 
Callahan was frank in his admission: 

“If ye please, sir, I haven’t been near 
the company’s offices. I thought it best 
not to go around after what you said 
about kind of keeping quiet. Maybe 
Carrigan’s been 

“Not within a mile of it,” 
the window. “I—I—— Good 








came from 
Lord, 
a 

arisen from 
and was hur- 


Carrigan had suddenly 
his place at the window, 
rying toward the desk. The morning 
paper was extended in his hand and 
trembling there. Hastily he pointed to 


a small item on the front page, and 
gasped. 

“Good Lord, sir!’ he said again 
huskily. 


Shannon took the paper. His brow 
puckered. He fidgeted in his chair, and 
then he read again to be sure that he 
had not been deceived the first time: 


Livincston, Mo., June 4.—Farmers of 
Gregory County stand to lose thousands of 
dollars in crops through the sudden and early 
rise of the Magna River, coming as a result 
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of the heavy rains of the last week in coun- 
ties above here. As yet, the river still re- 
mains in its banks, but its overflow is a mat- 
ter of daily danger. Whether or not the 
river will go into the Magna bottoms within 
the next few days depends entirely on the 
amount of rainfall in northern Missouri and 
southern lowa. Quite heavy crops were 
planted this year on account of the hope ex- 
tended through the digging of the Magna 
drainage ditch. However, the strike a week 
ago, owing to some grudge the laborers had 
incurred in the last few months against 
Robert Shannon, builder of the ditch, has 
delayed matters until it seems that the open- 
ing of the ditch will be an impossibility. In 
its present state, it will only add to the dam- 
age. 

Slowly the paper dropped to the 
floor. 

“Strike! muttered James O’Rourke 
Shannon. “A strike, and he didn’t wire 
me! Carrigan, look at the weather re- 
port for northern Missouri. What’s it 
predict for the next twenty-four 
hours?” 

“Rain,” said Carrigan slowly. 

“A strike!” repeated Shannon, se- 
nior. “A strike, and he didn’t wire! 
He gave it up. He just quit, and let 
the whole thing go hang!’ A fist 
banged on the desk. “I'll be damned 
if it will! That’s my money in that 
thing, and it’s not going to be tied up 
another year! Carrigan, how many 
men can you get hold of in the next 
hour or two?” Shannon was fumbling 
through the pages of a railroad guide. 


“The Limited leaves at six o'clock. It’s 
three now. Well, speak—say some- 
thing! How many men can you get 


hold of ?” 
“Twenty, sir, to be 
statements.” 
“And you, Callahan?” 
“Fifty, sir; but if they’s been a real 


easy with me 


strike and a jam up with the company ~ 


it ain't any use, sir. They'll have taken 
out the steam shovels, and all that sort 
of thing, and is 

*“Telephone—find out!” 

A minute later Callahan turned from 
the telephone. 





“Nobody there that knows, sir. We'll 
just have to chance it. [——” 

“Quit talking!” a livid-faced man 
was shouting at him. “Get out and 


skirmish up some men, and be quick 
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about it! Hear me? Have them at the 
station at five-thirty. Now, scatter!” 

A rushing, chortling ten hours, and 
seventy-five men piled from the Limited 
as it sneezed to its stop at Livingston. 
From out of the half light a gasping, 
overweight man ran hurriedly toward 
the nearest livery barn, and banged at 
the door. 

“T want autos!’ he shouted. 

“Autos?” came a sleepy voice. The 
light of sunrise was just appearing in 
the east. ‘How many—two?” 


“No, Dog-gone it—twenty! Got 
em? 
“Gosh, no. I ain’t got but one. It’s 


the only one left in town. All the others 
is gone.” 

“Gone!” | 
felt the sweat on his forehead. 
where ?” 

“Where'd you suppose? 
ditch.” 

“The ditch ?” 
into Shannon’s face. 
it through?” 

“Through? Lord, no! And _ they 
ain’t going to. They’ve struck rock 
—tons of it—where they didn’t expect 
to.” 


James O’Rourke Shannon 
“Gone 


Out to the 


A gleam of hope came 
“Have they got 


“But they’re working?” Shannon was 
shouting. “Tell me, is Bobby Shannon 
out there?” 

“Bobby Shannon?” 
was pulling on his clothes. 
him.” 

Hands clenched—the hands of James 
O’Rourke Shannon. Hurriedly he gave 
his orders for the one automobile, then 
hired the teams—the only vehicles pos- 
sible—that were going to bring the men. 
Wildly he cranked the machine him- 


The liveryman 
“Never saw 


self, and beckoned for Callahan and 
Carrigan. 

“Where’s that rock?” he asked 
wildly. 


“South end,” said Carrigan, “what 
there is of it. There ain’t any at the 
north end that I know of 4: 

“Take those men to the south end!’ 
shouted Shannon over his shoulder, as 
he started the machine, and the livery- 
man nodded. The machine jerked for- 
ward. Ten miles, twenty—a sharp turn 
as Carrigan pointed the way, and then 
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Shannon slowed the machine. Another 
Was approaching, and a girl was driv- 
ing. Shannon looked sharp ahead. It 
was Ruth Mantell at the wheel. 

With a quick jerk at the brake, she 
slacked the speed of her machine for 
just a second. 

“It’s the north end where the trouble 
is,’ she called, as she recognized Bob- 
by’s father, and started again. “They've 
struck rock, and- P 





“How high’s the river?’ James 
O'Rourke Shannon’s voice was a bit 
wild. 


“Within a foot of going out of the 
banks.” 

“Is Bobby there?” 

But Ruth had already pulled ahead, 
and was out of hearing as Shannon 
turned his machine. There were thirty 
miles to traverse yet—thirty miles—— 
Suddenly Shannon stopped his machine 
with the realization that he must change 


the course of the men coming from 
town. An hour more, and he was 


speeding again toward the north end. 


Thirty miles, and there came the 
booming of a blast. Again—again— 
again. A sharp look ahead, and there 


showed a geyser of rock and dirt as it 
flew into the air. 
“They’ve got somebody there that un- 


derstands dynamite,” said Callahan 
slowly. ‘“‘They’ve——” 

Again the booming. Again—then si- 
lence from the distance \ slight emi 
nence was reached, and below lay thi 
great ditch with the murky, swirling 
waters of the flooding Magna rushing 
on ahead. Shannon peered down with 
straining eyes. It seemed that men 
were everywhere. The steam shovels 


had been moved out of the big ditch. 
The gondolas were gone. But every- 
where there were tiny specks of men, 
rushing madly here and there, hurrying, 
rushing, fighting against the river. 

“If Bobby’s only there!’ 

It came like an appeal from the lips 
of the old man. Callahan and Car- 
rigan clutched tight to the sides of their 
seats. James O’Rourke Shannon was 
exceeding the speed limit. 


A half hour more. The ditch was 
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before them. Again the blasts—the dis- 
tance between the water of the Magna 
and the empty stretch of the long ditch 
was narrowed once more. Shannon 
leaped from the machine, and gasped. 


“If there’s been a strike,” he said 
slowly, “where’d these men come 
from?” 

“There ain’t been no strike.”” It was 


Callahan speaking. “There’s Jones, and 
Muggsy, and——” 

“Yes, there has been a strike”—the 
voice was that of Ruth Mantell—but 
it’s all over now. It lasted three days, 
and then they got what they didn’t know 
But, just to make up for 
too. 


they wanted. 
lost time, the farmers chipped in, 
That rock’s coming mighty hard, Mr. 
Shannon.” 

‘“\What’d they get?” Shannon was 
asking questions all at once. “What'd 
they ask for. Where’s Bobby?” 

But Ruth was gone again. Hurriedly 
Shannon started forward. He looked 
for Bobby on the great pile of earth 
and rock above where the drilling crew, 
with machines and the more ancient 
methods, was fighting for more dyna- 
mite holes. But Bobby was absent. He 
rushed down the long line of levelers, 
looking for the immaculate clothes of 


Bobby Shannon; but failed to find 
them. He stopped for just a second 
above where a greasy, hurrying, grim- 
faced set of men were plying the rock 
which stood between the Magna and 
the ditch with tl drill bat then 
bei \ } rhing 
In one hand he held lrill bar and 
still kept it go ing against the rock while 
he shouted his greeting. His eyes were 
a bit sunken. His clothing was soiled 
and torn. His hands appeared—even 


at this distance—red and swollen. But 
just the same, in spite of the disguising 
marks, in spite of all, James O’Rourke 
Shannon knew and recognized 
“Bobby!” he shouted. “Bobby—you 
little son of a gun 
“Can't stop now,” 
ply. “We’re going to make it!” 
“Bobby!” It was all James O’Rourke 
Shannon could say. “Bobby, why——” 


came back the re- 
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He turned and beheld Ruth. He rushed 
forward. “Where the dickens did he 
get the he 

Ruth smiled, and there was some- 
thing in the smile that spelled happi- 
ness. 

“T don’t know, Mr. Shannon,” she an- 
swered. “All I do know is that the men 
said they wouldn’t work for any dude, 
and he whipped two or three of them, 
and then, when he found out that 
wouldn’t do any good, he said he’d show 
them whether he was a dude or not. 
And I guess he’s been doing it. They 
were fussing around here for three days 
before Look out!” 

“All back! All back for the blast! 
All back!” 

The shouted warning had come from 
the ditch where the hurrying workmen, 
3obby included, were hurrying for shel- 
ter. A rush, a great booming, a spout- 
ing of earth and rock into the air, and 
Bobby Shannon had run back to his 
work before the elder man could inter- 
cept him. Only three feet remained 
now between the ditch and the rushing 
waters. Wilder and wilder the long 
lines of shoveling farmers worked as 
they drew bucket load after bucket load 
of earth and rock—the deébris_ that 
had failed to’ fall to the side—from the 
bottom of the ditch, and dumped it to 
one side. Again—again—then one 
great final blast, one great rushing flare 
into the air, a swirling fountain of wa- 
ter that sprayed mud and silt upon 
every one, a great foaming, thundering 
roar, and the ditch was opened, the hur- 
rying Magna had turned and was speed- 

















ing down the long ditch—speeding 
safely and surely, with plenty of room 
to spare. 

A moment of realization, and then 
the shouts came. And with them there 
was one who tried to join, who waved 
his arms, but who forced but little 
sound from his throat. The sudden 
choking had come upon James 
O’Rourke Shannon all unawares; all 
he could do was croak foolishly and 
wipe something out of his eyes as he 
hurried forward. 

“Bobby,” he called, as the dirty, mud- 
covered, torn, and bedraggled being ap- 
proached him, “come here, you son of 
a gun, come here!” 

Bobby Shannon grinned sheepishly, 
then rushed forward. 

“Dad, I’ve got it!” he burst forth. “I 
see now what you and Ruth meant in 
this producing thing. Just mixing right 
in and finding out what dirt is made of 
—huh? That was it, wasn’t it? 
Couldn’t get it through my head until 
that strike. Sort of finding out how 
it is to start from the bottom. And, 
say, I got a hunch working with that 
gang down there. We don’t need all 
this money, do we? What’d be the mat- 
ter with us forming a sort of corpora- 
tion to sell this land around here to 
those that need it the most for just what 
we paid for it? Huh? That is, keep- 
ing enough to pay expenses, and- 2 

“Ruth,” said James O'Rourke 
Shannon heavily and solemnly, as he 
extended a protecting hand, “you stay 
I’m going to hug 





right where you are 


him first—you afterward.” 
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T is always an unmixed pleas- 
ure to a reviewer to receive a 
new book by Joseph C. Lin- 
coln, because he knows at 
once, not only that he is going 

to be entertained, but that he will ex- 

perience the satisfaction that is always 
derived from a work of solid literary 
merit. 

“Mr. Pratt's Patients,” which D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. have published, is Mr, Lin- 
coln’s latest story. Mr. Pratt is, of 
course, our old friend Solomon, who 
was the good angel of the Heavenlies in 
their search for the simple life at Ozone 
—Horsefoot—Bar Island. The ac- 
counts of his doings there will, of 
course, be remembered by all the read- 
ers of Mr. Pratt. 

Solomon finds an old friend, Eureka 
Sparrow, in charge of the housekeeping 
details of the “Sea Breeze Bluff Sani- 
tarium for Right Living and Rest,” at 
Wapatomac, Cape Cod. Doctor Lysan- 


der P. Wool, of Wool’s Willow Wine 








for the Weak, had established the in 
stitution with capital supplied by 
Eureka’s friend Mis En 

Adams; and, through Eureka’s good 
offices, Mr. Pratt gets employment 


from the doctor and becomes part of 
the establishment. 

In this way he acquires his patients. 
Now, any one who has already made 
the acquaintance of Mr. Pratt, knows 
that everything that happens to him or 
through him has a laugh in it. There 

t forced al his humor: it 
as spontaneous, and natural, 
and hearty as can be conceived. 

The plot of the story turns upon the 
exposure of the impressive and pom- 
pous Doctor Wool, and the home-com- 


is nothing 


is always 


out 


lover, Lot 
f numerous 


ing of Miss Emmeline’s 
Deacon. But in spite of 
other characters, Mr. Pratt pervades 
the book and all its episodes. 
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“The Creeping Tides,” by Kate Jor- 
dan, published by Little, Brown & Co., 
is called by the author “a romance of 
an old neighborhood.” 

Greenwich Village, the “old neigh- 
borhood” in which the scene of the 
story is laid, seems to be considered as 
safe a place of residence as there is in 
New York for people who, for one 
reason or another, wish to go into hid- 
ing. 

Fanny Barrett certainly had good 
reasons for concealing herself, and she 
was fortunate in getting Miss Onder- 
donk to give up her rooms to her. 

John Cross, for reasons not, perhaps, 
so urgent, but equally satisfactory to 


him, was also impelled to seek sanctu- 
ary in Greenwich Village 

But even in that secluded part of 
New York, peopl ao get to know each 


I 
other if circumstances are favorable, 
and it is the most natural thing in the 
world, when a man and a woman with 
troubles like those of Mrs. Barrett and 
Mr. Cross are thrown together, that the 
result should be a romance. 

But if they had been allowed to re- 
main undisturbed, their story would 
have lacked the dramatic situation that 
end, when they are 
final and irrevocable 


develops at the 
threatened with 
separation. 

It is an interesting narrative, with a 
large element of suspense, and a natural 
and logical conclusion, 
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Henry Russell Miller’s new book, 
“The Ambition of Mark Truitt,’ pub- 
lished by the Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
is so good that one cannot help regret- 
ting that it is not better. 

Or, to put it in another way, Mr. Mil- 
ler has outlined a story with possibilities 
that he has failed to realize. 

As the book is published, however, it 
is hardly more than a preliminary draft- 
ing of the material for an unusually 
strong story. 

Nevertheless, it is a story that even 
in its present form is interesting, and 
that doubtless will make its appeal to 
many readers. 

Its elements of strength are to be 
found in the characters of Mark Truitt, 
Kasia, and Henley—a poor farmer's 
boy. a Hungarian girl, and an iron- 
master, with the steel industry as a 
theme. 

Mark’s ambition seems to have been 
stirred and concentrated to inflexible 
purpose by a vision of the steel mill. 
It carries him through the hearthreak- 
ing and muscle-breaking work of the 
blast furnace, and, by means of his own 
inventions, finally to an influential posi- 
tion in the company, and to the wealth 
that the position brings. His strength 
is matched only by that of Henley, who 
is as cold-blooded, and calculating, and 
unsentimental, when it comes to busi- 
ness, as a man can be. If he had not 
been able to see and to understand 
Mark's genius, the latter would have 
been cast aside like a piece of old scrap. 

Kasia supplies the emotional side of 
the story. Her character and her rela- 
tions with Mark also have possibilities. 
But as nothing in the book is logically 
worked out, she, too, is more or 
vague. 

It is a pity that material such as this 
story contains should not have been 
handled with more care. 


less 
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\ volume containing ten stories by 
Josephine Daskam Bacon is just pub- 
lished by D, Appleton & Co., under the 
title, “The Strange Cases of Doctor 
Stanchon.” 
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It is permissible to call it a book of 
short stories, since the tales average 
about ten thousand words each. 

Mrs. Bacon has obviously attempted 
to give, in these stories, an exposition 
of some of the psychological phenom- 
ena that every physician is supposed to 
encounter in the course of his practice; 
phenomena that the doctor, in moments 
of sincerity, will relate as indubitable 
facts, and in the same breath admit his 
inability to explain. 

But the author’s manner of telling 
these stories is such as to give no clew to 
the reader as to how she herself regards 
these curious manifestations—whether 
they are really psychic, the products of 
some abnormal mental states, or 
whether they are what are called 
miraculous. And in this she displays 
a sound knowledge of the principles of 
her art. 

She succeeds in throwing over her 
stories an atmosphere of myscicism 
without giving a hint of what she her- 
self thinks about them. 

The stories are of very uneven merit. 
It was a mistake, we think, to begin the 
volume with “The Key,” which is al- 
most the poorest one of the collection. 
“The Miracle” is the strongest of the 
lot, with “The Warning,” “The Leg- 
acy,’ and “The Unburied” on nearly 
equal terms with it. 


se te SH 


Another Wallingford book has just 


been published by the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, the title of which, *Walling- 
ford in His Prime,” suggests the pos- 


sibility—even the probability—of a 
later one to be called “Wallingford in 
Old Age,’ or “The Reminiscences of 
Wallingford.” 

Well, as long as the reading public 
demands them, Mr, Chester and his 
publishers are doubtless justified in 
keeping up the supply of Wallingford 
stories; they are distinctly of the type 
that is subject to the principles of polit- 
ical economy rather than to those of 
literature or art. . 

This book is a rather cleverly dis- 
guised book of short stories, and any 
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one especially interested in Wallingford 
himself might read it through in bliss- 
ful ignorance of the fact that it is 
merely a series of disconnected in- 
cidents in the career of that jovial 
crook. : 

By way of illustrating his hero's 
magnificent “nerve,” Mr. Chester takes 
him back to Cinderburg, the scene of a 
certain fake transaction in the stock of 
the Bang Sun Engine Company. And 
it may be instructive to timid souls to 
see how Wallingford’s gay intrepidity 
transforms hostility into hospitality. 
This quality, as a matter of fact, is the 
keynote of all of these tales from the 
beginning ; it is really based upon a solid 
psychological principle. 

The stories, merely as stories, are 
rather disappointing, for they are loose- 
ly put together, and very few of them 
have any plot. Nevertheless, those who 
have become attached to Wallingford 
will find them entertaining. 
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“The Unforgiving Offender,” by 
John Reed Scott, published by the Az B, 
Lippincott Company, has the distinc- 
tion of being, at least, a more or less 
unusual story. 

But in spite of 4ts novelty, it is not 
particularly interesting; indeed, it is 
somewhat tiresome, principally because 
it is needlessly expanded by many pages 
of pointless dialogue. 

It is, too, a rather unpleasant 
The 
left her husband al 
man, prior to the opening of the tale. 
Having repented of her bargain, she 
has returned to New York to resume 
her place in the smart society she has 
offended ; and, resenting the attitude as- 


heroine, Stepl inte | rraine, 


to eiope with anotnel 
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sumed toward her, she finds herself un- 
able to forgive her former friends. 
One may easily imagine the diff- 
culties of her position. She is, of 
course, scorned by the majority, and 
made the object of unpleasant attention 
by certain men, and subjected to indig- 
nities by her husband. But she has a 
few supporters, and one sincere and 
honorable lover, Montague Pendleton. 
The climax of the story is the violent 
death of her paramour and her hus- 
band, immediately followed by a love 
scene in which she accepts Pendleton, 
a fitting dénouement to a weirdly melo- 
dramatic and highly improbable novel. 


a 


Important New Books 


“The Scarlet Rider,” Bertha Runkle; Cen- 
tury Co, ; se ; 
“Ever After,” Juliet Wilbor Tompkins; 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“Hagar Revelly,” Daniel C 
chell Kennerle; 

“Parrote & Co.,” 
Bobbs-Merrill Co 

“The Old Adam,” 
H. Doran Co. 

“Tsobel,” James 
& Bros. 

“A Prisoner in Fairyland,” 
Blackwood; Macmillan Co. 

“The Abysmal Brute,” Jack London; Cen- 
tury Co. 

“Love Letters of an Actress,” 


Goodman; Mit- 
Harold MacGrath; 
Arnold Bennett; George 
Curwood; 


Oliver Harper 


Algernon 


Elsie Janis; 





D. Appleton & Co 

“Unpath’d Waters,” Frank Harris; Mit- 
chell Kennerle) 

ew Worlds for ( H. G. W - Ma 

The Hou ee de 
J. B. Lippi tt Co 

= V.’s I ig Henry S flarrison; 
Hought Mifflin & ¢ 


“The Distant Drum,” Dudley Sturrock; 
John Lane Co 
“Waking Up Bolton,” William G. Rose; 


Duffield & Co. 





























N°? short story printed in a long time 
has drawn forth more enthusiastic let- 
ters than “A Fa,” in the July ArNsver’s. 
We told you in this department that before 
it came to us it had been rejected by another 
magazine. They found it “a very beautiful 
and skillful piece of work,” but hesitated to 
present it to their readers. A letter received 
from a prominent contributor to AINSLEE’s 
voices the sentiments of a great many of 
you. 

“The ‘A Fa’ story is an exquisite thing,” 
this author writes. “It is good for people to 
read such stories because the emotion aroused 
is healing and helpful to all the world. 

It does seem blasphemy to think any 
ene would approach the tender, feeling 
beauty of that story, ‘A Fa,’ by Andrul, in 
the attitude of a self-conscious moralist. It 
hurts—the mere suggestion. Was it Landor 
who said in some lecture on poetry that if 
there there was 
also a holiness of beauty, as sacred and as 
The sting 


was a beauty of holiness 
commanding of our reverence? 
cf unworthy and impure thoughts on his or 
her work has been removed for ‘Andrul,’ 
I'm sure, by your editorial last month, and 
by the publication of the story in your maga- 


zine. Nothing hurts like that sting, though.” 
A. A. C., of New York, writes, “‘A Fa’ is 
a delightful story—a real find, isn’t it?” 
From the other side of the country H. C, 
C., of San Francisco, calls it “a masterpiece 
Your approval of stories that have been 
rejected by other magazines before their 
publication in AINSLeE’s, such as “A Fa,” 


and “Give Hand and Follow,” in the August 


number, means a great deal to us. It means 


that where there is a difference of taste as to 
with us.. Or, in other 


stories, you 


words, that we are qualified to execute your 


agree 


commission to provide entertainment for you. 


A <5) 
the October number you will find one 
of the most sparkling and entertaining 


noevelettes that has ever appeared in AINs- 


LEE'S In making this statement, we bear 


in mind that in the past we have published 
E. W. Hornung’s “No Hero”; Kate Jordan’s 
“Time, the Comedian”; Frank Danby’s “Bac- 
carat”; William J. Locke’s “Viviette”; the 
novelettes that introduced Leonard Merrick’s 
charming work to American readers; “The 
Siege of Sar,” by Prevost-Battersby; “In the 
Bishop’s Carriage,” by Miriam Michelson; 
“The Intrusions of Jimmy,” by P. G. Wode- 
house, and others of equal distinction by 
such writers as Edith Macvane, Edgar Sal- 
tus, Marie Van Vorst, Mrs. Wilson 
Woodrow. 

The novelette that we place with these is 
“Pat,” by Eleanor,Hoyt Brainerd, who was 
responsible for “The Misdemeanors of 
Nancy,” “The Personal Conduct of Belinda,” 
and other successes. This latest novel is the 
romance of a delightfully irresponsible 
American girl in England. Webster gives 
us this definition of fascinate: “To exer- 
cise the: power of charming and alluring 
powerfully or irresistibly ; to be captivatingly 
attractive.” 

You will find “Pat” fascinating. 


A 


and 


HF ten or a dozen short stories in the 
coming issue are an unusual lot, even 
for AINSLEE’s. Among them is one by Alicia 


Ramsey, whose dramatic account of “Their 


Wedding Day” attracted much attention a 
year or so ago. This new tale, “The Mar- 
riage Contract,” deals with an ultra-mod- 


ern young English couple who have de- 


cided to do away with the stuffy old early 
Victorian sentimentality, and to 
their married life according to the present 


regulate 


“advanced” and “rational” ideas of personal 
liberty. The bride gets the old family law- 
yer—who, being a stuffy old early Victorian 
himself, scandalized at the 


is greatly pro- 


ceedings—to draw up a legally binding mar- 
detail the 


Everything goes 


riage contract defining in rights 


of both husband and wife 
along swimmingly for a while—days off, non- 
interference with each other’s affairs, and all 
the rest of it—until the 


most old-fashioned 
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event of any importance in the world—this 
one has blue eyes and a funny little nose— 
comes along and smashes the contract to 
smithereens. 

There is a moral in Miss Ramsey’s story, 


which, in these advanced days when most 


tales contain only immorals, is distinctly re- 
freshing. 


oe 


OURTNEY RYLEY COOPER, who in 
this entertainingly 
shown us that ditch digging, like cellar ex- 
cavating, is a profession in which a young 
man can profitably begin at the top, con- 
tributes a more dramatic story to the Octo- 
AInsLEe’s. “The Wall Between” is its 
name. William Slavens McNutt 
another of his big Alaskan 
Bill Heenan, taking justice own 
very capable hands, turns kidnaper. Then 
tliere is a rollicking love story of California, 
by Alice MacGowan, entitled “Cupid's 
Steeplechase.” 
Helen Baker Parker, whose work is well 
known to you, draws an appealing illustra- 


present issue has 


ber 
gives us 
tales, wherein 
into his 








AINSLEE’S 


tion of “The High Cost of Loving.” Anna 
Alice Chapin contributes another episode in 


the life of her alluring “Woman With a 
Past,” and Andrew Soutar, in “The Peni- 
tent,” has written one of his best. 

In addition to the short stories you will 


characteristically brilliant 


find a 
Edgar Saltus, entitled “The Elixir of Eros.” 


essay by 


oe 


cy the whole, we consider the October 
AINSLEE’S a crisp, well-rounded, thor- 
the sort that 





oughly entertaining magazine 
will help you bear the people who take up 
more than their half the seat in stuffy trains. 
writes A. K. W., 
from Tokeneke, Conn., “that in one respect 
a collection of like 
hash: its merit lies as much in what is left 
out as in what is put in. I like AINSLEE’s 
almost as much for not printing some of the 


“Some one has said,” 


stories is corned-beef 


fiction we see to-day as for the fiction it does 
print.” 
We are confident that this coming issue 


will pass the corned-beef hash test 
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Does the Maker Know 
What He is Doing? 


S he making six-cylinder cars because he 

knows how, or only because the demand 
created by another maker’s six has forced him 
to it? 

Is he selling his car on the strength of its 
equipment, or on the proved merit of the 
car itself? 


Success or Experiment? 


Is he equipping an intricate and doubt- 
ful self-starter that may cause you a lot 
of trouble, or is he using one that has 
years of success to its credit? 

Does he flop about from one type of 
car, one size, one price, to another as fast 
as the seasons change, or has he shown, by 
consistently producing some one standard 
car, that he has an established policy and 
a successful product? 


Is He Here To Stay? 


Is his .credit good, enabling him to 
command the best materials and the best 
equipment on the market, or must he buy 
only where sellers are willing to take a 
risk on him? 

Is his financial standing sound, so that 
you may rely upon his ‘guarantee and his 
promise of service, or is he likely to be 
out of business within a month after you 


buy his car? 





WINTON SIX 


Long stroke motor, left drive, center 
control, electric lights, self-starter, 
finest mohair top, easily handled cur- 
tains, rain-vision glass front, best 
Warner speedometer, Waltham 
eight-day clock, Klaxon electric 
horn, tire carriers, four-cylinder 
tire pump, demountable rims, full 
set of tools, German silver radiator, 


metal parts nickel fin- $3250 


ished. Fully equipped, 











Every Buyer Ought to Know 


These are fair, square, necessary ques- 
tions. Every car buyer, who seeks the 
best car he can afford to buy, ought to get 
the right answers to these questions before 
he spends his money. 


Don’t trust to mere reputation or seem- 
ing success. Remember that the past 
year has seen the failure of more than 25 
makers who had reputations, 


You Need This Book 


No car buyer wants to buy a_ loser. 
Avoid it by getting the facts. Our book- 
let on present conditions in the automobile 
industry will help you to know something 
about the situation. Ask for Book No. 7: 
it includes car description. 


The Winton Motor Car Co. 


122 Berea Road, Cleveland, O. 
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Do You 
Remember 


“The Misdemeanors of Nancy,” “Con- 
cerning Belinda,” and other sparkling, 
fascinating bits of written joy, cap- 
tured and put on paper by 


Eleanor Hoyt 
Brainerd? 


Well, this entertaining author has 
written another, just as bright, just 
as vivacious as any of her former 


successes. 


“PAT™ 


is its name (Aer name, rather), and it 
will be printed, complete, together 
with the usual number of unusual 
short stories in 


Ainslee’s for October 


On sale Sept. 15 15 cents the copy 
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Best heating story of all! 


What a time for the young- 
sters—when “Grandpa” 
comes to visit, with his big - 
heart and old-time stories! 
What interest in those jolly, 
moon-lit evenings when he 
tells of his exploits and about 
the rigors of his boyhood 
winters! How sharp the dif- 
ference between cabin-com- 
fort “60 years ago” and the 
genial warmth and quick 
convenience of . 


AMERICAN DEAL oo ee 


hardships, surely make little hearers, as 

RADIATORS B OILERS well as grown-ups, appreciate the great 

work of heating inventors, iron workers, 

and fitters who have done so much to comfort the homes of today. In ‘*Grandpa’s”’ 

younger days comfort was sparce and hard-earned by fireplace and stoves, wood- 
fed every hour and poked fifty times a day — a constant job. 






And when the biting wind blew hard, comfort went withit. In homes of today 
AMERICAN Radiators place wind-defying comfort evenly in all nooks and 
rooms from IDEAL Boilers fed once or twice a day, and self-regulated to keep 
up comfort evenly and fuel costs down. Our modern outfits are made in all 
sizes, from smallest cottages up to largest buildings. 


Their capacities to make and distribute the most heat from coal burned are proved in our 
i Test Laboratories in United States, France and Germany. Nowhere in the world can you 
4 — get better heating control and fuel economy than produced by these outfits. 

ede IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radia- 
A No. 3-22-W IDBAL Boller tors are made of best cast-iron; no parts to 
warp, wriggle apart or wear out; last a 








and 461 sq. ft. of 38-in. : 

AMERICAN Radiators, Write also for ARCO century. What you pay for them adds 
costing owner $225, were WAND Vacuum Cleaner much to your building values, which tells 
nsed to beat eis cottages catalog. Machine is cellar- in higher rental or sales price. As they 
he Sanus ok aie aaa set, connected by iron bring no dust or dirt into the rooms ( as 
© DeUgss © y sepe suction pipe to rooms £ i i 
able, competent. Fitter. J from old-fashioned ways) much cleaning 
This did not include above. Itis the first genu- drudgery is saved the women and damage 
cost of labor, pipe, valves, inely practical machine, to furnishings avoided. 

freight, etc., which are and will last as long as Would you like to read one of our modern 
xtra, and vary according the building. heating stories? Write for ‘Ideal Heat- 


to climatic and other cona- 
litions. 


ing ’’ today — it’s your’s, free. 





Write Department 39 


sezgeets “" [AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY "gz 2 iste l 
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For Dinner 
Let’s Have Van Camp’s 


Baked from white, plump beans. 
with a zestful sauce. 


In these hot days please bear in mind that 
we have a famous chef. And he bakes a 
royal dish of beans. 

He isat your instant service. And the 
dish he serves will bring your folks 4 new 
conception of baked beans. 
the 


This ready-cooked ‘meal will cost, on 


average, about three cents per person. 
Baked by a chef from the Hotel Ritz in 
Paris. Baked in costly steam ovens, so the 


baking is done without crisping or bursting 
the beans. 


ee Th e 
Motiengl 





WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 


Three sizes: 10, 


an(@mp's 


por. BEANS 


15 and 


Baked 


jaked in a way which brings to you all 
the fresh oven flavor. 


These are not cominon baked beans. 
Under no other brand can you get anything 
like them 


People delight in them—never grow tired 
of them. 


Please find out how much it means to 
have them on the pantry shelf. 


“The 
Netienst 


20 cents per can 


Prepared by 


VAN CAMP PACKING COMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Established 1861 
POMM aA 


(272) 
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The tonic effects of choicest Saazer 
Hops and nutritive, tissue building 
properties of the best American Bar- 
ley are scientifically combined in— 


WMi:utsinte 


The Perfect Food Tonic 


Easily assimilated by the weakest 
stomach. 

Leading physicians everywhere 
recommend Malt-Nutrine to nurs- 
ing mothers, the aged, infirm and 
convalescents. 

It prevents nausea from train or 
sea-sickness. 


Malt-Nutrine Declared by U. S. Revenue 
Department a Pure Malt Product, Not an 
Alcoholic Beverage. Contains 14'2% Malt 
Solids 133% Alcohol. Sold by Druggists 
and Grocers. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Rate, $1.00 a line, or $2.61, a line, which includes POPULAR and SMITH’S 
Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes August 25th. 








Music and Song Poems— Continued. 





Agents & Help Wanted Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 





AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY and 
become sales managers for our 
goots. Fast office sellers. Fine prof- 
ts. Particulars and samples free. 
One Dip Pen Company, Dept. 9, 
Baltimore, Md. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
of about Loe agg ceannee positions 
in U. S. service. ousands of vacan- 
cies every yexr. There is a big 
chance here for you, sure and gener- 
ous pay, lifetime employment. Just 
ask for booklet 8-22. No obligation. 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 








GOVERNMENT positions pay big 


money. Get prepared for “exams” by | 


former U. 8. Civil Service Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 





SELL hosiery; guaranteed against 
holes or new hose free; build a per- 
manent trade; big profits; experience 
unnecessary. International Mills, 
Dept. A, West Phila., Pa. 





BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. 
We have paid thousands of dollars to 
song writers—send us your poems or 
melodies, Acceptance guaranteed if 
available by largest, most successful 
concern of the kind. We publish, ad- 
vertise, secure copyright in your 
name and pay 50 per cent if success- 
ful. Hundreds of delichted clients. 
Write to-dav for Big Magazine, 
Beautiful Illustrated Book and ex- 
amination of your work—All Free. 
Dugdale Co., 256 Dugdale Blig., 
Washington D.C. 





AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15c, sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 
25c, views 1c. 30 days’ credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 5191, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicaxo, 





ABSOLUTELY FREE for 30 days 
only. One dozen guaranteed U. 8. 
Fire Extinguishers. Secure territory 
now. Special offer given to but one 
representative in each section. United 
Mig. Co., 1007 Jefferson, Toledo, O. 





BE A DETECTIVE: Big wages. 
See the world. Write Detective 
Johnson, Department 38, Houseman 
Blk., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





AGENTS—Would you take a steady 
Se where you can clear $20.00 to 
30.00 weoky 208 work up to yearly 
rofite of $3, .00 or more? y line 
8 snappy household goods. Quick 
sellers. Get busy with postal asking 
particulars. E. M. Davis, R 52 Davis 


lock, Chicago. 


|- AGENTS—Amazing invention, $3 
daily, big protit. New business. No 
competition. World’s best Home Mis- 
sage Machine. Works by waterpower. 
| See both sexes. Write for full 
particulars and free book on “Beauty 
| & Health.”” Address, Blackstone Co., 
| 745 Meredith Bldg., Toledo, O. 





| Music and Song Poems 


SONG POEMS Wanted—Send us 
| words or music. Big money in success- 
| ful Songs. Book Free. Hayworth Music 
| Pub, Co., 613 G, Washington, Db. C, 





SONG POEMS WANTED. We have 
paid thousands of dollars to song 
writers—send us your poems or melo- 
divs, Acceptance guaranteed if 
available by largest, most successful 
concern of the kind. We publish, ad- 
vertise, secure copyright in your 


|} hame and pay 50 per cent if suecess- 


ful. Hundreds of delighted clients. 
Write to-day for big Magazine, Beau- 
tiful Illustrated Book and examina- 
tion of your work—All Free. Dugdale 
Co., 741 Dugdale Bldg., Washington, 
Cc. 





Patents and Lawyers 





SONG-WRITERS, Composers send 
| us your words or music,Songs,Waltzvs, 
Two-steps, Rags. We revise, arrange 
and publish on royalty. 
Music Co., Dep. 9, 102 W, 42d S8t., N. Y. 


P. J. Howley 


| SONGS! POEMS! Don’t waste your 
money, write for the best lecitimate 
| proposition ever offered. J. E. Minnick 
| Co., Inc., 49 K W. 28th St., New York. 





SONG POEMS WANTE!—Send us 
your song poems or melodies. A hit 
will bring big money. Proposition 
Positively Unequalled. Available 
work accepted for publication and 
copyright secured in your name. Our 
Composing Staff Absolutely Best of 
Any Company of Its Kind 
booklet free Marks-Goldsmith Co., 
Dept. 15, Washington, D. C, 

SONG POEMS WANTED: Money 
in successful songs. Send us your 
poems for examination. We revise, 
write the music, pay for and secure 
copyright in your name and pay 50% 
Royalty on all copies we sell. Partie- 
ulars, terms and book “How Mvsie 
Makes Money” Free. C. L. Partee Co., 
808 Astor Theatre Building, New York, 
COMPOSERS! SONG POEM WRIT- 
ERS! Letushelp you. If you have 
ever aspired to be a successful song 





persentty, We offer nothing but our 
1clp. Getting a start is the one secret 
to success. Without the right kind of 
advice and help, it is a hard, tiring 
road to travel. Yet, there maybe just 
one thing you need to put you on the 
road to future success. We realize 
that there is so much good music and 
so many fine songs throughout this 
country that the public is not getting 
the benefit of. We want to open up 
this field for the rising composers. 
Send us your MMS. and song poems 
an we will return them with our free 
criticism and advice. We invite vou 
to write for any information desired, 
Helm Arranging Purean, Dept. 600, 
145 West 45th Street, New York. 





| 


| One Million 


lnstriuctive | 


writer or composer, this is your op- | 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 


as to patentability. Guide book 
and Whai to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wante”, sent free. 
Dollars offered for one 
Invention, Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
sample free, Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS 
AND PAY. 


THAT PROTECT 
Advice and books free. 
Highest references, Best re- 
sults, Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for free  seareh, 
Watson E, Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D. C, 

IDEAS WANTED — Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through ne. 3 books with list 200 in- 
ventions wanted sent free. Advice 
free. Iget patentor no fee. R. B. Owen, 
39 Owen Building, W: shington, D, C, 





Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


#2. to $600, paid for hundreds of old 
coins dated before 1895. Send 10c at 
once for New Illus’td Coin Value 
Book, 4x7, showing prices we guaran- 
tee to pay, Get posted. Clarke & Co., 
Coin Dealers, Box 132, Le Roy, N. Y. 





$1.00 to $1000.00 cash paid for all 
rare money to date. Mi ny valuable 
coins in circulation. Get posted. 
Send stamp for large illystrated coin 
circular. It may mean much profit 
toyou. You certainly have nothing 
to lose. Send Now. Numismatic Bank, 
of Texas, Dept. 25, Ft. Worth, Texas. 





Motion Picture Plays 


WRITE Moving Picture Plays; $100 
each; all or spare time; correspond- 
ence course unnecessary; details free. 
Atlas Publishing Co.,309,Cincinnati, O. 
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TRAINING 
Makes Men 





Give baby a 


wCrabatoa| 
Rub 


IFFERENCE i in training is what 
makes the difference in men’s 
positions. 

The trained man is a part of the busi- 
ness, while the untrained man is only a prt 
of the work, 

You can fit yourself to be one of the 
big men with the aid of the International 
Correspondence Schools, 

Wherever you live—no matter how little 
schooling you have had—the I. C. 8. can 
give you the knowledge necessary for a 
better position. 

Mark the coupon opposite the occu- 
pation which most interests you, and mail it 
NOW. The I. C. S. will send you without 
obligation on your part, all particulars as to 

how you can train yourself at home in 
your spare time. 











ee ee ee ee eee ee ee me 
| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS \ 
Box 1199 SCRANTON, PA, 
] Explain, without further obligation on my part, how] 
I can qualify forthe position before which I mark X, 





Salesmanshi Civil Service 








t your baby is restless and sleepless, there is 

thing so soothing as a Mennen Rub. When 
1 ssible to give baby a bath, a Mennen Rub 
s ld be given and will-be found just as effective. 


MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM TOILET POWDER 
Sample Box 4c in stamp 
1ARD MENNEN CO VEWARK, N.S 
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Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Telephone t 
Archi tec 

Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Conerete Construction 
Mechan. Engineer 
Mechanical Drafteman 
Civil Engineer 

Mine Superintendent 
Stationary Engineer 
Plumbing & Steam Fittiog 
Gas Engines 





Bookkeeping 
Stenography& + pent ae 
Window Trimm 

Show Card W riting 
Lettering and Sign Painting 
Advertising 
Commereial Iilustratin: 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Law 
Automobile Runnia 
English Branches 
poultry Farming 
Teacher Spanish 
—_—. French 
Chemist German 
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| 
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| Swsceent Occupation 
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Leads in Tone Quality 
in America 

















Pianos World 


Prices - Regular Styles 550 +o 1500 


John Church Company 
nat New York Chicago 
Jerners of 


The Everett Piano Co., Boston 














Short-Story Writing 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story, taught by Dr.d. 
Berg Esenwein. itor Lippincott’s M azine. Over 
one hundred Home Study Courses under Professors 
tn Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading colleges. 
250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 


The Home Correspond School 
Dept. 270, Springfield, Mass. 








Dr. Esenwein 














Wanted—Salesmen and Saleswomen 


Hundreds of good positions now open paying from $1,000.00 to 
$5,000.00 a year, No former experience required to get one of them. 
We will teach you to be a high grade Traveling Salesman or Sales- 
woman by mailin eight weeks and assist you to secure a good tion 
where you can earn wages while you are learning Practical Sales- 
manship. Write today for full particulars, and testimonials from hun- 
dreds of men and women we have recently placed in good posii 
also list of good positions open. Address (nearest office) Dept. 106 

NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Chicago New York Kansas City San Francisco New Orleans Torontn 


SHORTHAND © 
IN 30 DAYS 


h 5 
as with old systems. Boyd's Syllabic System is oney to 
learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading 
. No long lists of word signs to con- 
. Only nine characters to learn and you have the 
entire English language at your absolute command. 
The best system for stenographers, private secre- 
taries, newspaper reporters and railroad men. La 
ers, ministers, teachers, physicians, literary folk and 
usiness men and women may now learn shorthand for 
theirown use. Doesnot takecontinual daily pratice aswith 
other systems. Ovr graduates hold high grade positions 
p Send to-day for booklets. testimonials, ote 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 





Chicago Opera House Block, Chi 
Ll ell 











A great, new novel has been 
written by HELEN R. MAR- 
TIN, author of 


e 
arasite 


It is a vivid and realistic picture 
of fresh phases of American life 
of to-day. 


It is a startling and unconven- 
tional, yet charming, love story. 


It is the best story Mrs. Martin 
has ever written. 


It is called 


Barnabetta 


The first installment will appear 
in the next issue of Smith’s, 
out on every news stand on the 
fifth of September. Smith’s 
costs fifteen cents everywhere. 
Order your copy at once. 
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Write Right 


LSA4 


This Vacation 


A little advice, girls and married 
girls, before you start on “‘that”’ 
vacation this year. You will often 
want to write home or scribble 
short notes. Don’t borrow a pen, 
or take a chance on the general 
utility pen you find on the writing- 
room table. It isn’t a pleasant 
thing to use a pen that almost any 
minute is apt to distribute a few 
extra figures in the pattern of that 
dandy little frock you are so proud 
of. It may be amusing to throw 
these blots on paper and produce 
queer-shaped animals, but they are 





not properly appreciated on a | 


dainty gown. 
Send us two dollars and we will 


mail to you, postpaid, our special | 


“Merit Fountain Pen,” made es- 
pecially for ladies. “Slender, neat 
and absolutely guaranteed for one 


year not to leak or throw those | 


disagreeable blots. Made of finest 
Para rubber, three plain 14-K gold 
bands, fitted with Automatic Back 


Flow Feed, insuring against leak- | 


age. The pen is of 14-K gold, 
tipped with hardest of Russian 
Iridium, the most expensive metal 
kuown. 

We send you a special written 
guarantee with each pen. And 
more than that, if the pen isn’t 
entirely satisfactory in every way, 
send it back within ten days, and 
we will gladly—no, not gladly— 
but we will, anyway, return your 
money at once. Better still, don’t 
wait for your vacation, send: two 
dollars now, and by vacation time 
vou wouldn’t part with it for 
double the price. 


THE COTTIER CO. 


Second National Bank Building 


Fifth Avenue and Twenty-eighth Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


Please mention this magazine 


LUE |ABE 
) KETCHUP 


Keeps After Opening 


Vine ripened tomatoes, from 
selected seed, grown under 
our personal supervision, 
carefully handled in sanitary 
kitchens, same day as picked; 
cooked but lightly so that the 
natural flavor is retained; 
seasoned delicately with pure 
spices; placed in sterilized 
bottles—this is Blue Label 
Ketchup. 

Contains only those ingredients 
Recognized and Endorsed 
by the U. S. Government 
Our other products, Soups, Jams, 
Jellies, Preserves, Meats, Canned 

Fruits and Vegetables, you will 
+’ 


find equally as pleasing 
( Blue Label Ketchup. 
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Curtice Brothers Co. 
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PURIFY YOUR 
COMPLEXION 

















CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment. 
They not only preserve, pu- 
rify and beautify the skin, 
scalp, hair and hands, but 
tend to prevent clogging of 
the pores, the common cause 
of pimples, blackheads and 
other annoying conditions. 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S. W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Boston, U.8. A. 


e@-Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 
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ee 99 will allow you to use again the clothes 
FATOFF you ial ower as “100 Small!” 
FAT POSITIVELY REDUCED 
by the safe, sure, external “FATOFF” treat 
ment. 

it’s a simple treatment, which you may 
apply yourselfin your own home. 

There is positively NO EXERCISING, NO 

STARVING, NO MEDICINE, 

“FATOFF” makes fat fade away from all 
parts to which it is applied. It reduces the 
waist line, double chin, fat hipsand fat necks. 
It keeps the skin smooth and youthful, the 
flesh firm and healthy and enables you to 
always have a slender and graceful figure, 

“FATOFEF” is endorsed by doctors, nurses, 
society leaders, actresses, actors and business 
men and women who have used it and recom- 
mend it to their friends because it is the on/y 
product which gives relief from the burden 
of, fat. 

“FATOFF” is an all American product, and 
complies with all government re quirements, 
“FATOFF” FOR DOU RL E CHIN (a chin reducing 
wonder. ) Pint size, $1.50.“*FATOFF,”’ quart size, $2.50 
FF” is sold by R.H.Macy & bo. .Riker- He, wena 

aa Gimbs els, Siegel-Cooper, Abr aham & Straus, 
James McCreery’s stores, H. P. Gulpin, The Liggett 
stores and leading dealers throughout the world, o 
M. 8S. BORDEN CO., Mfrs., 69 Warren 8t., New York 

Send for booklet “A-10.” Gives full particulars of actual results. 
Mailed free to any adress in plain, sealed wrapper. 


r Trust You 10 Dayss« Send | No Money 


$2 Ha Swen oa a grovel. Ch natural wavy or 
a twill a a. \Saainch, 6 
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pecial bargains in Ostrich 
ANNA AYERS, Dept. B412,220 S. Staté §t., Chicago 


“Can take a pound a day 
ora pattont. or put it on. 
ast 








3 i] 
— nd permanent.”—.. Y, 
Suu, Aug., 1891. Send for lecture: “Great Subject of Fat.” 

No Dieting. No Hard Work. 

DR. JOUN WILSON GIBRS’ TREATMENT FOR THE 
PERMANENT REDUCTION OF OBESITY 
Harmlessand Positive. No Failure. Your reduction is assured—re- 
duce tostay. One month’s treatment $6.00. Mail or office, 1370 
Broadway, Now York. A Latpasanony sata 2 REDUCTION oer Teo 

tive and permanent,” — on July 9, 1893 
“On Obesity, Dr. G bbe is the recocnized satay ity. °° VL YW Od. le % 4909 


Maud Lindon 


Astrologer and Author on Astrology. 








Has cheered and guided thousands, Her reputation confirms her 
place as one of the most ible Astrologers of the day. 
HOROSCOPE, with Chart and Reading. 5 e - $2.00 


HOROSCOPE, with Life and Progresse a Ch rts and de- 
tailed Reading showing all business and personal Pros- 
pects, Character, and Occult tendencies, ® e $6.00 


Address: _ESAUD LINDON, 1233 EAST 50th ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 










ko The sign of the 
ON Nya Drug Store 


NYAL’S 


Face Cream 


For freckles, tan and sunburn. A 
delightful toilet luxury. 25c and 50c. 
Sold only by Nyal druggists. 

There are 15,000 of the best druggists in 
America selling Nyal’s Face Cream. There's 

| One of these druggists right near you. 

| For your complexion's sake use Nyal’s Face Cream. 
New York & London Drug Co. Inc. 


108 I me Street, New York, N. Y. 
35 Snow Hill, Holl 








London, Eng. Windsor, Ont., Canada 
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Asthma 
Hay Fever 


Send for Free Trial Bottle of 
HIMALYA, the valuable rem- 
edy for Hay Fever and Asthma. 
We have hundreds of reliable tes- 
timonials showing positive and 
permanent cures to persons who 
have suffered for years after 
other remedies and change of 
climate had failed. 

Write today to the 
HIMALYA CO. 


295 Howard St. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


LTD., 


17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








of AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE 
now ready. 
er volume. Address Subscription Department. 

TREES & SMITH, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


wRIDER AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 1914 model, Write 
"cath Special Ofer. Finest 

Guaranteed 1914 Models FO $2 7 
wah. Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof Tires. 


ate Fb ASIS MODELS $70 $12 


700 Second- Hand Wheels 
im All makes and models, good as new 
Great Factory Clearing Sale. $32 fo $8 
wal without a cent 


ays’ Free Trial 
aster-brake wheels, lamps, and 
Sundwies. Sp pe Lag DO | NOT 
an rit 


et our catalo me 
cle ECO. Dept. A-110 CHICAGO 
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YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 


TURKO CICARETTE ROLLER 


Sent postpaid for 26cts. Adiress, 
Turko Roller Co., P. O. Box 1263, New York 


‘ 
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DIAMONDS 
ON CREDIT 






Screws, Scarf P: 


Studs. } A are . 
lak solid ple -fifth down, 
cept N-51, balance divided 


and N61, 
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Finest qualky 
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Diamond Cutters 
Dept. D 843 
108 N. State St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Branches: Pittsburgh, Pa., artistic jewelry, silverware. 












and St. Louis, Mo, Local representatives 





16th Annual, leaves February 2nd, Sixty-four 
or Seventy Glorious Days of Cruising by the 


SUMPTUOUS NEW S. S. “ROTTERDAM” 









24,170 Tons. Cost $400 up, including hotels, drives. guides, ete. 
VISIT: NG: Madeira, Spain, iers, Athens, Constantinople, 16 
days in Palestine and Egypt, Rome, Riviera, ete. Stop-over in 
Europe; week in Paris or ve ndon, $30, Program free. November 
and caneery, on und the W ours 
ANK ©, CLARK, Times Bldg .. New York. 
WRITING ‘SONGS 
We have paid thou- 
sands of dollars to am- 
ateur song writers. Experience not necessary. Write 
for free particulars or send us your song poems or 


melodies today for free examination. Acceptance 
guaranteed ifavailable. Big Song Writer’s Magazine, 
beautifully illustrated book and valuable advice all 


free. Dugdale Co., 256 Y Dugdale Bldg.,Washington, D. C. 


BUY YOUR FURNACE 
$10 DOWN $10A MONTH 












Our monthly fm; nt plan of selling direct 
saves you the dealer’s profits and charges for 
installation. The 
Jahant Furnace 

with ‘the patented “Down Draft System” is best 
for residences, schools, hotels, churches, ete. 
because it delivers ple nty of heat wherever an 
whenever desired at a saving of 1-3 to1l-2in fuel 
yills. Install the Jahant yourself. We sen 


complete outfit, freight prepaid with special 
plans, detailed instructions and all necessary 
tools for installation. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 


Write for free illustrated book. 
THE JAHANT HEATING CO, 


This No. 1 Jahant Down- 
Draft Furnace ‘weight os 
000 


Save FAANINGU OED TIb 


P ’ 4 
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THIN FOR YEARS 


“GAINS 22 POUNDS IN 23 DAYS” 


“T was all run down to the very bottom,” writes F. Gagnon. “I had to quit work 
I was so weak. Now, thanks to Sargol I look like a new man. I gained 22 
pounds in 23 days.” 

“Sargol has put just 10 pounds on me in 14 days,” states W. D. Roberts. “It 
has made me sleep well, enjoy what I ate and enabled me to work with interest 
and pleasure.” 

“I weighed 132 pounds when I commenced taking Sargol. After taking 20 days 
I weighed 144 pounds. Sargol is the most wonderful preparation for flesh build- 
ing I have ever seen,” declures D. Martin, and J. Meier adds: “For the past 
twenty years I have taken medicine every day for indigestion and got thinner every 
year. I took Sargol for forty days and feel better than I have felt in twenty 
years. My weight has increased from 150 to 170 pounds.” 

When hundreds of men and women—and there are hundreds, with more coming 
every day—living in every nook and corner of this broad land voluntarily testify 
to weight increases ranging all the way from 10 to 35 pounds, given them by 
Sargol, you must admit, Mr. and Mrs. and Miss Thin Reader, that there must be 
something in this Sargol method of flesh building after all. 

Hadn’t you better look into it, just as thousands of others have done? Many thin 
folks say: “I’d give most anything to put on a little extra weight,” but when some- 
one suggests a way they exclaim, “Not a chance. Nothing will make me plump. 
I’m built to stay thin.” Until you have tried Sargol, you do not and cannot know 
that this is true. 

Sargol has put pounds of healthy “stay there” flesh on hundreds who doubted 
and in spite of their doubts. You don’t have to believe in Sargol to grow plump 
from its use. You just take it and watch weight pile up, hollows vanish and your 
figure round out to pleasing and normal proportions. You weigh yourself when 
you begin and again when you finish and you let the scales tell the story. 


Sargol is absolutely harmless. It is a tiny concentrated tablet. You take one 
with every meal. It mixes with the food you eat for the purpose of separating 
all of its flesh producing ingredients. It prepares these fat making elements in 
an easily assimilated form, which the blood can readily absorb and carry all over 
your body. Plump, well-developed persons don’t need Sargol to produce this re- 
sult. Their assimilative machinery performs its functions without aid. But thin 
folks assimilative organs do not. This fatty portion of their food now goes to 
waste through their bodies like unburned coal through an open grate. A few 
days test of Sargol in your case will surely prove whether or not this is true of 
you. Isn’t it worth trying? 


50c BOX FREE 


To enable any thin reader, ten pounds or more underweight, to easily make 
this test, we will give a 50c. box of Sargol absolutely free. Either Sargol will 
increase your weight or it won’t, and the only way to know is to try it. Send 
for this Free Test Package to-day, enclosing 10c. in silver or stamps to help pay 
postage, packing, etc., and a full size 50c. package will be sent by return mail 
free of charge. Mail this coupon with your letter to the Sargol Co., 400 J 
Herald Bldg., Binghamton, N. Y. 























































ig Gnd Som vomman’ COME, EAT WITH US AT: OUR EXPENSE 
figure of symme “al 

proportions, {1 = This coupon entitles any person to one 50c. package of Sargol, the con- 
want to gain some centrated Flesh Builder (provided you have never tried it), and that 10c. 
solid pounds of healthy is enclosed to cover postage, packing, etc. Read our advertisement 
‘stay there” flesh, if printed above, and then put 10c. in silver in letter to-day, with coupon 
cae aeteke ~ prs al d the full 50c. package will be sent to you by return post. Address: 
iatowetih what ae The Sargol Company, 400 J Herald Bldg., Binghamton, N. Y. Write 
should weigh —ace »pt your name and address plainly, and, 

this Free 50c. Package 

to-day. PIN THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTER. 
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Brainy Diet 
vs. Cosmetics 


“I was a frightful sight. A fresh crop of pimples and boils al- 
ways developed as soon as the old had disappeared. Since adopt- 
ing a brainy diet my skin is clear and spotiess.” Fatty, sweet 
and starchy foods [puddings, pastries, ete.), are indigestible, and 
when taken in excess, cause boils, eczema, pimples, freckles, scaly 
skin, ete. Brainy foods [lean meats, green vegetables, fruits, ete.}, 
when correctly combined and proportioned, produce a clear healthy 
complexion. 

Deficiency or excess of certain foods causes different diseases. 
Correct combinations and quantities cure. Causes of the various 
diseases are specified in “New Brainy Diet.” sent for 10 cents. 
G. H. BRINKLER, Food Expert, Dept. 111-J, Washington, D. C. 

































DRY WAX APPLICATION 
A FRENCH DISCOVERY. ABSOLUTELY SANITARY 


Heals by drawing out poison. Retaining 
heat for many hours makes it ideal for 
pleurisy, rheumatism, neuralgia, sprains, 
boils, carbuncles, burns. Produces ealing 
in one-half the time .of other remedies. 
Used in French Army and Navy and in 
our best hospitals. Outfit, consisting of a 
can of Thermozine, with proper acces- 
sories, $1.00 prepaid. 

SOLD ONLY BY THE 
MANUFACTURERS 
PASTEUR CHEMICAL CO., 
98 Beekman Street, 
New York City 
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Distinctly! 
In The 

Hollow of 
Your Hand 





Perfectly! 


every kind of sound with aid of the lat- 
est marvelous invention the remarkable 


NEW 4-TONE 


i Meaes Ear Phone 


The great, new electrical marvel for the 
| deaf. Perfect hearing at last! This remark- 
able invention has four diffe-ent sound strengths, four 
different adjustments, instantly changed by a touch of 
the finger. You regulate the ins'rument by a tiny 
switch to meet any condition of your ear or to hear any 
sound—low pitched conversation near you or sounds 
from any distance. The whole range of hearing of the 
healthy, natural ear is covered by this new 4Tone 
Special Model Mears Ear Phone. 


Special Limited Offer 


Write at once for our Big Special Introductory 
Offer on this new wonder. To advertise and quickly 
introduce this greatest of all inventions for the deaf, 
we are going to sell the first lot of these new four-tone 
phones from our laboratory to users at the 
jobber's lowest net price. This offer apr!ics only to 
the first lot finished—a limited number. Write today— 
send the coupon—and you can save more than one-half 
tee retail price. A few dollars, payable on easy terms, 
desired, secures you complete relief from your afflic- 
tion. But the jobber’s price is confidential. You must 
write for it. Do it now and save both wholesaler’s and 
retailer's profits. 

+ e Wehavediscontinued all our 
Notice: American branch offices and 
agencies. The New 4-Tone Mearsis sold direct 
from our New York office only. 


y 7 a = FREE 
Your Own Home 

Every Mears Ear Phone is sold only on Free 
Trial. Ask about our great free trial offer. Test this 
amazing instrument on your own ears, under any con 
ditions of service for ten days. Nothing to pay for the 
trial. The Mears Ear Phone is the only scientific and 


perfect hearing device for the deaf. Already 14,000 
Single Tone Mears Ear Phones have been sold... 


Send CouponNow 
For Free Book ¥/, 


If you live in New York call at 
our office for free demonstration. e Suite 1136 
The Mears Ear Phone book ex- 5 W. 34th S 
plains all the causes of deaf- 9 < Y - NY 
ness; tells how to stop the prog- I jew 501 
ress of the malady and how to Gentlemen: Please 
treat it. Send the coupon at y mail me, free and post- 
once for Free Book and our ? aid, your Mears Ear 
Special Limited Introduc- Phone Booklet and \_“— 
tory Offer. Send at once. yd Foie of your Special Intro- 


ductory Offer on your new 
Mears Ear Phone 722%! Four-Tone me 
a 


¥ model Four-Tone Mears Ear 
# Phone avd Free Trial Offer, 

Co., Suite 1136 

45 W. oot Serest Name 


New York, N. Y. 
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LONG 
DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 







The Merger of East and West 


“But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ they come from the ends of the earth!’’ 


In the “Ballad of East and West,” 
Kipling tells the story of an Indian 
border bandit pursued to his hiding 
place in the hills by an English 
colonel’s son. 


These men were of different 
races and represented widely differ- 
ent ideas of life. But, as they came 
face to face, each found in the other 
elements of character which made 
them friends. 


In this country, before the days 
of the telephone, infrequent and in- 
direct communication tended to keep 
the people of the various sections 
separated and apart. 


—KIPLING. 


The telephone, by making com- 
munication quick and direct, has 
been a great cementing force. It has 
broken down the barriers of distance. 
It has made us a homogeneous 
people. 


The Bell System, with its 7,500,000 
telephones connecting the east and 
the west, the north and the south, 
makes one great neighborhood of 
the whole country. 


It brings us together 27,000,000 
times a day, and thus develops our 
common interests, facilitates our com- 
mercial dealings and promotes the 
patriotism of the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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' Silver-Leaf Brand 


Lard 


Good cooks prefer 
this famous short- 
|| ening because it is 
|| always a guaran- 
| tee of good baking 
|| —of good pies and 

















































_| doughnuts—gold- 
| 4 en brown and 
|| temptingly crisp. 
|| Its perfect for 
| pastries—and fine 
. for frying. Try it next 
| | “bake-day.”’ 
| At all Dealers 





Swift & Company 
U.S. A. 
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There is 
Beauty 


in Every Y our Beaut Made 
Jar " y ° 
f=» Proof Against 


apres ae 


33) | Sun and Wind 


By the use of Ingram’s Milk- 








AN? 
p SE SY | 
THERE XE IS BEAUTY IN EVERY eres, weed Cream any woman can 
a | have the very essence of all 
rans Milkweed C (Gui; beauty—a pure and clear com- 
Cet) Fo ace : plexion, a soft, unblemished 
TAN FRECKLES SUNBURN, cited —\| skin. With 


Fe rlES BLACKHEADS 
| CZEMA 6 ALLSKIN 
ete ois MAKES THE Skin SOFT SHOOTEES 


ELIGHTFULTO USE, PREVENTS CHAPPIO™ sg) ‘ 
, bce S.IS READILY ABSORBED. , e Hy ni Qin ‘Ss 
REDERICK F. INGRAM Bil 


PROPRIETORS: 











Win 
Os 
en, OR, Can 


== Milkweed Cream 


you need not deny yourself the wonderful benefit “of. fresh 
air-—the tonic of sun and wind. You can get out in the 
‘open, shielded: from tan, sunburn, and freckles, by the 
‘protection of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 


Preserves Good Complexions 
Improves Bad Complexions 








Let Us Prove to You the value of Ingram’s Toilet Specialties by a personal test; write 
us yours and your druggist’s name and odiisens and receive through him, free, our 


“emamaaiee 











box of.samples. Or enclose 10 cents and we will mail them direct. 
FREDERICK F: INGRAM COMPANY 
Windsor, Ontario 63 Tenth Street, Detroit 


veola . 
Ingraan'’s WSqrneroine 
Face Powder. 


is Powdered Perfection for the complexion. It adheres even when the skin is 
warm and moist. Price 50 cents at drug stores or by mail, postpaid. A hand- 
some Vanity Box FREE when-.you buy Ingram’s Velveola.. Souveraine. 
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AM 


BLEND 


‘CIGARETTES 


Always a ‘‘Good Buy”’ 


Every package of these marvelously good 
Turkish-blend cigarettes is sure to pay you 
a big pleasure dividend. Extra quality, 
freshness and economy have made Fatima 
the biggest selling cigarette in America. 





‘Distinctively Individual” 








